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" NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—.+——_ tom 





E hopes, or fears, of peace are nearly over. The Turkish 

Government has sent a Circular to its agents which is en- 
tirely in the old tone of easy contempt for Europe and humanity. 
It refuses to entertain any of the demands contained in the 
Protocol, declares that the Constitution is sufficient guar- 
antee for reforms, and reasserts that the lamentable events in 
Bulgaria were due to foreign intrigue. Finally, it declines to 
disarm till Russia has disarmed, and does not see the necessity 
for sending a special Enyoy to St. Petersburg. The arrival of 
this Circular was followed by telegrams from all the capitals of 
Europe announcing that hope had ceased, and by rumours that 
Russia would declare war on the 15th. It is probable that the 
Government of St. Petersburg will circulate a despatch warning 
the Powers of its intention, but the declaration of war can hardly 
be delayed more than another week. The Russians have to 
cross Roumania before they reach the Danube, but it is possible 
that the Turks may wish to transfer the war into that province, 
which they think would bear a good deal of ravaging, and may 
invade it themselves. 





The usual rumours which precede a war are of course afloat. 
It is said that Prince Nicholas of Montenegro will recommence 
hostilities on the 24th, and this is probably true, unless he sends 
aid to the Miridites, who have already beaten the Turks back. It 
is reported that Crete will be in insurrection and Greece in the 
field before the end of the month, and that Persia has received a 
supply of officers and military material from Russia, vid the 
Caspian, in pursuance of a secret agreement which Captain 
Burnaby writes he has detected. It is also whispered 
that one Power, Italy, intends to go forward as an active 
ally of Russia, and lend Greece the nucleus of an army. 
All these rumours, except the one relating to Monte- 
negro, are probably premature or false, though of course if 
Turkey is defeated, all her enemies will be at once upon her, and 
she will probably lose Egypt and Arabia at a blow. The only 
certainties are that Austria has an army ready mobilised to occupy 
Bosnia if need be, that Montenegro i ly and eager, and that 
Greece will not lose the best oppgats she has had in this 
generation for recovering her provinées and islands. 


Nothing whatever is yet known of the policy to be adopted by 
the British Government. The most definite account is that 
Lord Derby has written to the Porte, stating"that it has no aid 
to expect from London; but this is denis 
probable that Lord Derby, without Parli 
commit himself to so definite a step. Tod 
is sometimes bold, and is beyond him. Ttisasse 
hand, that the British fleet has been ordered to rendezvous at Malta, 
and will be despatched thence to Besika Bay, a movement which 
will be interpreted by the Turks as a of aid to them in 
case of defeat. ‘lhere is, however, as yet nO Sign in military or 
naval news that the Government interference, while 







the Budget is based upon the theory that the next year will be a 
year of official inaction. 








Prince Bismarck’s latest resignation has ended as we expected. 
His resignation was not accepted, and he remains Chancellor, 
with certain additional authority over all other Ministers except 
the War Minister. He obtains also an indefinite leave of absence, 


*} which he will enjoy at Varzin, while Baron von Biilow and 
4 | Herr Camphausen act as his substitutes in Foreign and Home 


affairs sespectively. They are, however, directed to consult him 
on all affairs of importance, and he remains, therefore, Chancellor 
without the responsibility for details. This is probably exactly 
what he wishes, as he is really ill, and worried when in Berlin by 
the necessity of contending against Court cabals, which impede 
him much more than his avowed opponents do. 


On Thursday night the Chancellor of the Exchequer explained 
bis Budget to the House of Commons. It was an original one 
in its way, because it proposed no change at all in the taxes, 
neither remissions nor additions. A statuesque budget is clearly 
a novelty, and Sir Stafford Northcote remaining fixed in the 
attitude of last year is clearly a statuesque vision. His last 
Estimates—those for the year just expired—were very near the 
mark. Hehad estimated the Revenue at £78,412,000. The actual 
revenue had proved £78,565,036, or an increase on the estimate 
of £158,036. He had estimated the Expenditure at £78,043,845, 
and it had turned out £78,125,227, or £81,382 more than was 
estimated. On the whole, therefore, the anticipated surplus, which 
was estimated at about £368,000, had swelled into £439,809, 
say £440,000,—(but the Chancellor of the Exchequer called it 
£443,000, for some reason the nature of which we cannot divine). 
He showed that there had been a very great falling-off in the 
estimated revenue for Customs, and also in the spirit duties 
under the head of ‘‘ Excise,” though accidental accessions to the 
Malt duty had more than neutralised this deficiency ; and that the 
Stamps duty had also fallen off, while in the other departments 
there had been some excess. On the whole, the past year had 
very respectably verified his predictions. 


For the current year the Chancellor of the Exchequer's Esti- 


mates were as follows :— 
ITURE. 





Permanent Ch for Debt «++ £28,000,000 
Interest on Loans ... ove 220,000 
Charge of Suez Loan ove ove coo ove 200,000 
Other Consolidated Fund Charges eee ese 1,600,000 
Army eos eee eee eos 14,538,700 
Home Charges of Forces in India... 1,000,000 
Army Purchase _... ove ove ° f 
Navy... ove 10,979,829 
Civil Services eve eee 138,726,198 
Customs and Inland Revenue 2,767,165 
Post Office ... cop eve 8,261,461 
Telegraph Service ... ° coe ove 1,232,814 
Packet Service éeo bee dee eee ocd 767,877 
Total Expenditure for 1877-78 eve 278,794,044 
REVENUE. 
Customs pnt one «+» £19,850,000 - 
Excise . 27,500,000 
Stamps eee ooo ose 920, 
Land Tax and House Duty Y 
Income-Tax ... ove eee coe ooo 5,540,000 
Post Office ... oe eve ate eee 6,100,000 
Telegraph Service ... ose oe a +» 1,800,000 
Crown ds ous ose eee eee eee 410,000 
Miscellaneous eee ove eee ove «+ 4,840,000 
Total Revenue for 1877-78 ... ++- £79,020,000 


—showing a surplus of about £226,000 (more exactly, £225,956). 
The very large miscellaneous revenue includes £750,000 for in- 
terest on Public Loans, £199,000 in respect of the interest 
received from the Khedive on account of the shares in the 
Suez Canal, £338,000 for County Court fees, £900,000 from 
Indian revenue, for effectives and non-effectives, and other 
smaller items which make up the whole. Sir Stafford North- 
cote pointed out that our system of accounts is tending more and 
more to swell the apparent taxation as distinguished from the 
real, and he showed that at the present time we only raise out of 
taxation proper (as distinguished from payment for services like 
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the Post Office, the Telegraph, and the revenue from Crown Lands, 
&c.) £65,600,000, while £13,400,000 of our nominal revenue is 
not due to taxation.at all. At the close of his speech Sir Stafford 
Northcote paid a graceful tribute to the late editor of the Econo- 
mist, Mr. Walter Bagehot, referring gratefully to the aid he»had 
rendered to the Government in devising the new system of 
Treasury bills, and speaking of his loss as one which the whole 
country will feel. 

The discussion chiefly went to show that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had scarcely assigned sufficient importance to the 
growing causes of commercial depression, Mr. Childers insisting 
that the falling-off of revenue had been a rapidly increasing one, 
and Mr. Baxteriand Mr. Mundella referring to the exhaustion of 
the savings of the working-class and the slight prospect of any 
rise in wages. ‘Do Mr. Baxter's charge that in spite of this falling-off 
the Government-had greatly increased its expenditure (the ex- 
penditure of this year is estimated at about £660,000 more than 
the actual expenditure of last year), Mr. Gorst replied that-a 
considerable portien of this increase was really due to the opera- 
tion of thesinking-fand law for extinguishing Debt, which takes 
£880,000 -‘more.this-year than last; that the increased charge for 
loans amounts to £117,000 more; that the increased charge for 
Post Office and Telegraphs (which will, of course, be covered 
by increased receipts) covers another £194,000. On the whole, 
whether the’ Budget be too sanguine or not, the criticisms on 
the extrayagance of ‘the estimates of expenditure certainly 
collapsed. 

The Khediveof Egypt, it will be remembered, recently confis- 
cated the propertyof his Finance Minister, Ismail Sadyk, who was 
banished to Upper Hgypt, and died either there or on his route. His 
property included:some 800 female slaves, and it has been reported 
shat the Prinee, who jis.so civilised as to owe .£80,000,000, has 
ordered theseslaves to’ be sold. Mr. Anderson asked a question about 
the matter of.the Under Foreign Secretary, and Mr. Bourke replied 
that there hadibeen no *‘ public’’ sale of .slaves ‘‘in February.” 
Mr. Anderson, thought. this an evasion, and on Thursday persisted 
in putting questions,about the slaves, even moving the adjournment 
of the House, ‘The Tories tried to show he was ont of order, 
but the Speaker wuled in his favour, and Mr. Bourke -was 
obliged to reply that ithe sale of slaves in Egypt was ‘+an 
every-day .oceurrence,”’ though he had not been informed 
of the partieular.sale in question. Mr. Bourke’s clear acknow- 
ledgment ‘will probably astonish a good many people in this 
country, who think that becanse the Khedive has.a Debt, neither 
slavery nor any other oppression can exist in Egypt. They for- 
get that Egypt is a Turkish province, though its Pasha, also a 
Turk, happens to be hereditary. 


The new President of the: Union has withdrawn the Federal 
troops from Charleston, and Mr. Chamberlain has. surrendered 
the government of South Carolina without resistance to Mr. 
Wade Hampton, the .Demoocratic candidate. -A similar order 
is expected in'‘New Orleans, but the Republicans there 
have a clearer case, Mr. Packard, their nominee, threatens 
resistance, .amil the President has sent a Commission to inquire 
and see if any compromise is possible. “This hesitation has brought 
down upon his head two sets of enemies. The Democrats say 
they are betrayed, as Mr. Hayes had promised to treat the 
Southern States’‘‘as States, not Provinces,” and they therefore 
allowed him’to be ‘‘ counted in;” while the extreme Republicans, 
encouraged by Mr. Blaine, say he is giving up the results of the 
War and acting against public opinion in the North. At present 
the balancerof opinion seems to be in Mr. Hayes’s favour, with 
the reserve. that-he should have decided the Louisiana case one 
way or the other for himself, and not have trusted a Commission, 
and there.is-every probability that the Southern States will be 
allowed to try self-government once more. 


A tremendous scene occurred in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday. During a diseussion on a Newspaper Registration Bill, 
brought forward’by Mr. Waddy, which provides that the proprie- 
tors of every. newspaper ‘shall be registered, Dr. Kenealy stood up 
and said thatthe only difficulty in punishing libels:‘was when the 
libelled in high places were afraid to face their accuser. He 
hated libel,.but loved out-spokenness. An ironical cheer at this 
moment excited’ the speaker, who, looking at the bench on-which 
Mr, Sullivan:sat, said he had no feeling but scorn and contempt 
for exhibitions from that miserable quarter. Mr. Sullivan there- 
upon jumped-up:and poured out a boiling flood of sarcasm aud 
thinly veiled invective on Dr. Kenealy, a-speech which delighted 








the House,:-who -wanted to see the member for Stoke bladgeoned, | mortuary chapels, are very objectionable ; and finally, 





but which quite over-stepped any limits usually allowed. 
Dr.Kenealy was told, almost by name, that he was a coward and 
a slave, and a charge twenty-five years old was quoted against him, 
Dr. Kenealy therefore followed MrSSullivan into the lobby, and 
there called him a liar. Mr ‘Sullivan, very, properly, reported the 
words to the House, and on the motion f Mr. Forster hig 
assailant was ‘‘ ordered ” to apologise, which he did. We cannot 
say we think the incident creditable to the House. Mr. Sullivan 
is a master of invective, and Dr. Kenealy may want putting do 
but there is a limit to abuse within the House which Members 
ought strictly to enforce, and Mr. Sullivan, no doubt under strong 
provocation, passed it. That the Englishman and some other 
papers will shortly compel an alteration in the law of lib} 
is quite possible, but the conduct of their conductors is no reaggn 
for allowing language with which freedom of debate cannot 
co-exist. ee EA en 

Mr. James, Member for Gateshead, moved om ‘Tuesday for-an 
inquiry into the condition and revenues of the Eighty-nine Compa. 
nies in the City of London. His case was that'these C 
enjoyed revenues of unknown amount, with which they did 
very little except give extravagant dinners and keep up a few 
schools. Mr. Pease, who followed him, accentuated this charge 
by affirming that the Companies received £500,000 a year in 
London alone, and expended £47,000 only on education ; while 
their members occupied 212 out of 232 seats in the Common 
Council, which ought to control them. These Companies were 
‘the only unreformed corporations in the kingdom.” The motion 
was resisted by Mr. Isaac, Alderman Cotton, and others, in rather 
feeble speeches, and by Sir Hardinge Giffard, the Solicitor-General, 
in a very strong one, on which we have commented. élsg. 
where. He maintained broadly the doctrine that Parliament had 
no business with the Companies, which had a right to waste their 
revenues, not being trust-revenues, like private individuals, and 
had even.a right to divide their property among themselves. He 
eonsidered the motion for inquiry ‘‘ communistic,” and defended 


| the rights of property so violently as to delight the majority with 
) his maiden speech, and raise in sensible men the impression that 


City Corporations with such pretensions ought to be controlled 
at once by statute. Mr. James, who did not give any hint as to 
his idea of the proper destination of the Companies’ funds,-was 
beaten by 168 to 72. 


The contest for Salford to fill up the seat vacated by the death 
of Mr. Cawley will probably be a sharp one. The Liberal candi- 
date chosen is Mr. Kay, Q.C., who is ill, and cannot canvass for 
himself, though Sir William Jenner has written his opinion that 
if elected he will be able soon to take his seat, and do justice to 
his constituents. “Mr. Walker is the Conservative candidate, and 
itis said that he has refused to support Mr. Butt’s proposed inquiry 
into the Home-rule question and the amnesty of the political pri- 
soners, while Mr. Kay has consented to do so, which will, unfortu- 
nately, we fear, get him the Home-rule vote. Not that there isany 
particular harm in either concession, but that it is quite certain that 
neither concession will serve the purpose of the Irish Home-ralers 
who give him their support when once the question has got beyond 
the preliminary stage, and has entered that of the ultimate issue, 
—and then the temptation of those who have gone so far togo 
farther, for the sake of obtaining the continued support of the 
Home-rulers, will be very great. In 1874, Mr. Kay (the highest 
Liberal) received 6,327 votes, while Mr. Cawley (the highest 
Conservative) obtained 7,008, so that unless the proportions be 
changed; a transfer of some 390 votes from the Tory to the 


Liberal side, or of abo per cent. of the constituency, would 
give the Liberals the 1 
On Tuesday, a convened by the Dissenters and 


the Society with the long name,—‘ The Society for the Libera- 
tion of Religion from State Patronage and Control,”—was got 
together at the Westminster Palace Hotel on the Govern- 
ment Burials Bill, ‘Ehe meeting passed certain drastic resolu- 
tions against the Bill, wesenting the concession of a ‘silent 
burial,” insisting that relatively very few churchyards are likely 
to be shut up am@veuperseded by cemeteries, on any purely 
sanitary ground; further, that the proposal to open such 
cemeteries would ‘be wasteful, and get for Nonconformists the 
opprobium of spending public money on their private whims ; that 
its consolidation ‘of vexisting laws is not a recommendation to 
the Bill, seeing thatsome of the existing laws are objectionableand 
ought not to be consolidated ; and that the division of burial- 
grounds into consecrated.and unconsecrated, and the opening of bwo 
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ought to be thrown out. Mr. Osborne Morgan described the Bill as 
an attempt to treat the funerals of Dissenters much as the funerals 
ofisnicides have been treated,—namely, to make them silent. And 
this he regarded as a pure insult. At all events, it is clear that in 
this matter the Dissenters have no intention of justifying the 
between them and suicides. ‘They will not 


commit suicide by supporting the Bill. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has replied to the memorial 
signed by the Dean of St. Paul's and the other moderate High- 
€harchmen, to which we called attention last week, ina letter which 

shy of the representations that memorial contained. He 
cannot follow, he says, ‘‘ the exact meaning” of some parts of the 
statement ; and especially he does not think it distinguishes between 
ecclesiastical matters judicial and ecclesiastical matters legislative. 
He supposes the main object of the address to be to insist that 
any legislative change affecting the doctrines or ceremonies 
of the Church shall always be submitted to Convocation, and 
this, the Archbishop contends, is a principle which has not recently 
been violated; that Convocation has been asked to advise about 
rubrical legislation, for instance, and is taking a very long time 
about it, There the Archbishop certainly got a little the advan- 
tage of the memorialists; but he evaded their main point,—that 
Convocation ought to have co-ordinate power with Parliament 
over any such legislation, nothing being recognised as ecclesiastical 
law, which had not received the sanction of both bodies. No 
doubt that would be a vast revolution in principle, and could only 
be justified if Convocation had become a very different body to 
what it now is. But the Arehbishop was quite ‘‘ non-committal” 
on this central issue, Like too many of our prelates at the present 
day, he skilfully glided round the difficulty on which mainly the 
memorial turned. 


Archdeacon Denison is getting on. He has long been quite 
¢onvinced that the Church was being persecuted by the State, 
but he is now evidently on the verge of the conviction that in 
the nature of things the Church ought to prevail over, and if 
need be, persecute the State. In a Charge delivered at Taunton 
on Tuesday, he said that the present strained relations of Church 
and State dated ‘from the admission into the Legislature of 
persons not members of the Church of England. Whether it be 
not socially just that in a country which comprehended all 
manners of Christian belief and of no Christian belief at all, the 
Legislature should be co-extensive with the belief or no-belief, 
was perhaps a question, though he did not think it a question 
to be solved ‘ after the rudiments of the world,’ in the glib and 
self-complacent fashion so common with his countrymen.” Evi- 
dently, that last remark indicates the deepest doubt whether 
Parliament should represent any but members of the Chureh 
of England; and if so, we conclude that those members 
of the Church of England who constituted Parliament 
would be bound to express the “mind of the Church” 
even in Parliament,—and if that meant Archdeacon Deni- 
son’s mind, we would not give much for the liberty of the 
Dissenters. Not but what the worthy and venerable Archdeacon 
isan Englishman every inch of him, and as much addicted to 
‘glib and self-complacent” solutions of political problems as any 
man among us. He would be a frank, courageous, tolerable sort 
= religious tyrant enough ; but a very positive religious tyrant, 

all that. 


Yesterday week, in reply to a question from Mr. Forsyth, the 
Home Secretary stated that his attention had been called to the 
frightful mishap in the execution at. Leeds,—when the rope 
broke, and ten minutes of suspense intervened between the first 
attempt to hang the guilty man and his actual execution,—and 
that such mishaps ought to be, and should be, guarded against in 
future. But he added that from the information he had obtained, 
he believed ‘ that death by the execution as carried out under the 
present form, is as speedy and as painless as under any 
that could be devised,” and that therefore he was not prepared 
to suggest any alteration. As we suppose Mr. Cross has not been 
2 communication with any man who has died by that and also by 
Other forms of violent death, we should gather that “the informa- 
tion he has been able to obtain” is chiefly of the nature of inference 
from observation. Now, observation shows that all signs of life 
Oease instantaneously when a man is shot through the head or the 
heart ; while struggling, —which may, of course, be reflex action, and 

not Conscious, though that is more or less matter of conjecture, 
continues often for some time after the fall of the drop. Con- 
“Sidering also the much greater liability to mischance in the pre- 





shooting, we should say that Mr. Cross is relying on “ authority ” 
in a case where authority cannot tell him so much as plain good- 
sense. 





Mr. Peter Taylor moved on Tuesday a resolution against flog- 
ging in the Navy, and defended his position that flogging was 
quite unnecessary, and might be made an instrument of oppres- 
sion by a tyrannical officer, in a very able speech. He quoted 
Sir Charles Napier's saying, “‘You may put stripes on the 
corporal’s arm and take them off again, but the stripes you put 
on the sailor's back with the ‘cat’ you can never take off.” He 
maintained that flogging in the Navy is as obsolete as flogging in 
the Army, that it degrades the sailor, and is quite unnecessary as 
a@ punishment. Mr. A. Egerton, however, asserted that both 
in the Crimea and in the Abyssinian campaign, soldiers had 
been summarily flogged without a court-martial, and that this 
punishment was still occasionally necessary, to maintain discip- 
line in both Services. The lash, said Mr. Egerton, was the sub- 
stitute in the British Navy for what in foreign navies would 
be the penalty of death, and was much to be preferred to it. 
That, however, we rather doubt. Liability to the punishment of 
death—at least by shooting—does not degrade men in their own 
eyes, and of course it would be very much more sparingly in- 
flicted than what is thought the lighter, and what is certainly the 
more degrading punishment. The motion was lost by 42 votes, 
—164 against 122. 


Affairs in the Transvaal begin to look serious. The Volksraad 
has rejected the offer of confederation, and according to Sir T. 
Shepstone, quoted by Mr. Lowther on Monday, the Republic is 
in a state of complete anarchy. It is believed that if the nego- 
tiations fail, the Zulu King, Cetawayo, will make a rush on 
the Transvaal with 40,000 men, most of them armed with 
rifles, and perhaps exterminate the Boer population. This 
might lead to a war of races in South Africa, and would, at all 
events, greatly endanger the Englishmen at the diamond-fields 
and in the towns of the Transvaal; and Sir T. Shepstone, as Mr. 
Lowther intimates, has recommended that British troops should 
be called in to maintain order. That would be annexation thinly 
disguised, but it is difficult to see how it can be prevented. It 
is impossible to allow 3,000 or 4,000 Dutch farmers to arouse a 
war of races in South Africa because they do not like to live 
under strict law. Their own President and a majority of the 
population are in favour of British protection. 





The Manchester Guardian recently published accounts of two 
outrages in Bosnia from a correspondent unusually acquainted 
with the affairs of the province, and Mr. Jenkins asked 
in the House if they were true. Mr. Bourke said he 
would inquire, and on Friday read despatches from Consul 
Holmes denying that any serious outrages had occurred, 
and complaining that Christian outrages on Mahommedans 
were never mentioned, ‘‘ because Turks, for the most part, 
think it more dignified to avenge than to complain,”—kill their 
enemies, that is, without trial, silently. Mr. Bourke thought this 
answer quite complete, but on a question from Mr. Forster it 
appeared that he had never mentioned the specifie outrages to 
Consul Holmes at all, because of the expense of telegrams, and had 
relied on general orders to the Consuls to report all outrages,— 
orders which the Consuls are a great deal too shrewd not to 
understand. Has Mr. Bourke forgotten the two reports in the 
Blue-book on the same subject, the one written after the Consul 
understood what was wished, and the other before? Perhaps he 
thinks they were both true. 


The Irish pedestrian has beaten the American by ten miles in @ 
six days’ walk,—Weston (the American) having walked in the six 
days 510 miles, and O'Leary 520. O'Leary, a native of Cork, and 
now a naturalised citizen of the United States, is thirty-one years 
of age, and his rival, a true-born American, seven years older. The 
achievement is wonderful enough, so wonderful that one wishes it 
were not such a frightful waste of physical force on what will, 
in all probability, prove to be a walking-match against health as 
well as against time. The 20,000 spectators frequently present 
in the Agricultual Hall were witnesses to the most deliberate 
destruction of what might have been available as brain-force, for 
a worthless though not evil end, that waa ever cheered by enthusi- 
astic crowds. Only, of course, it took a little brain to know that 
this was a waste of brain. 





Sent mode of execution as compared with properly arranged 


Consola were on Friday 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——~>——_- 
THE COMING WAR. 


T is difficult, as we watch the situation in the East, not to 
receive the impression that the world is on the eve of 
one of those great movements which alter its history, and 
which are scarcely within human control. The combatants 
appear impelled to conflict by a will which is not their own. 
That Russia and Turkey should fight out unimpeded the 
quarrel of ages; that the Christians of the East, crushed down 
for four hundred years, should have a chance of liberation ; 
that there should be a possibility that the destructive sway of 
the Ottoman caste should end, three unlikely conditions 
had to be realised, and behold they are all there! It was 
necessary that the Ottomans should be obstinate beyond 
all example, should refuse all appearance of submission 
to Europe, should court war rather than surrender even in 
form their right to oppress,—and they have done all these 
things. It was necessary that a peaceful but absolute Ozar 
should be unable to resist the determination of his submissive 
subjects to bear with Turkey no longer, should risk dangers 
which he fears more than any man in his Empire, and with 
weakened finances and neighbours far more formidable than 
ever, should gather up the whole forces of his Empire for a 
disinterested task,—and the Ozar has been impelled by irresistible 
pressure to do it all, And finally, it was necessary that opinion 
in England should be in such a condition that war for Turkey 
was impossible, yet that a bad Government should be able to 
abstain from coercing Turks until they once more showed 
themselves reasonably submissive,—and even this has occurred. 
All things, even the most unexpected, have worked together 
for one end, until at last the one Northern race of Europe 
which has hitherto done nothing for mankind, which 
has shown itself selfish beyond precedent and op- 
pressive beyond need, stands eagerly ready, without hope 
of conquest or reward, to expend its energy in a disin« 
terested effort to relieve mankind of an opprobrium, and 
to restore to civilisation the countries which were its ancient 
seat. The result may disappoint us, the slowness which is the 
defect of Russian armies may once more render their valour 
useless, or the Semitic instinct of the man who unhappily 
rules England may induce him once more to save Asia from 
the grasp of Europe ; but it is difficult to resist the impression 
that the work will be done, done thoroughly, done well,—that 
before the snow falls again, the reign of the Osmanli in 
Europe, and perhaps also in Asia—for his deadly enemy, the 
Arab, will recover his energy when Constantinople falls—will 
be among the miseries that have been. 

These are dreams, but at all events the meaningless chatter 
of diplomatists, unable to comprehend the first facts of the 
situation, which for more than twelve months has so wearied 
the world, draws at last to an end. There may bea week or 
a fortnight more of it, for the weather is not quite settled, and 
Russia wishes to be deficient in no courtesy ; but then the 
great cloud which has been gathering so long on the 
Turkish frontier will break in a furious storm, and 
the discussion will be exchanged for breathless watchfulness. 
There may be one more lull still, for there are interests in 
Europe which are opposed to war so sincerely that they will 
grasp at the faintest hope of peace; but be the chances ever 
so apparent, there is no solution to be hoped for save that 
which will come of battle. The Czar knows clearly now 
that the future of his dynasty depends on action in the direc- 
tion his people have commanded. The Turks, with their new 
obstinacy and their ancient courage, have resolved, like the 
Southern Slaveholders, that it is better to lose all fighting, than 
to perish slowly of the daily collisions between their institu- 
tions and modern civilisation. England, true at heart, 
but deceived by false guides, will remain murmuring 
but inactive until events declare themselves, and all 
the remaining Powers of Europe have agreed that peace 
and war have passed out of their hands. The war 
will come, and before it has lasted a fortnight the 
world will know very nearly how the war will go. The 
single question is the mobility of the Russian Army. If 
that can move rapidly in the field, if the wonderful 
force of cavalry accumulated in Bessarabia can act with 
the speed and the recklessness it would display in Northern 
Asia, and if the Russian Staff has profited by the lessons 
of the last thirteen years, the world may see a collapse as 
marvellous and as complete as that of the French Empire, 


_———— 
and the Crescent be swept in a month for ever from all the 
lands north of the Balkans. If, on the other hand, the Russians 
are as tardy as they have often proved, if their cavalry is not 
risked, risked with a certain recklessness, and if the Ottomans 
can still check European armies in the open, then the war will 
drag on for months, to be ended by the weariness of Euro or 
some collapse at Constantinople. We believe, on the wi ole, 
that the former will be the result; that the Russian Staff is 
prepared to make a modern war, that the numbers of effective 
and disciplined Turks will be found too few, and that the 
countless hordes from Asia will be as powerless as if they 
were Indian troops facing Englishmen in the plain. IE there 
is one great defeat, one sign visible to Southern Europe and 
Asia that the Ottoman sword is broken, there will be such an 
uprising of the enemies of the caste, from Bosnian beys to 
Arab goatherds, as has not been seen since Constantinople 
fell. That speculation, however, is useless with events g0 
near, and to-day our only business is to repeat the opinion 
with which we have wearied our readers for eighteen months 
—that in spite of Lord Derby and Sir Henry Elliot and the 
Mahommedan newspapers and “ Society,” the Eastern Question 
is a real one, and is about to be settled by war. 

Whether that war can be localised will depend mainly upon 
the action of Great Britain. If we stay out of it, or act on 
the right side—that is, on the side of the claim of Greece to 
Constantinople—there is no reason why it should spread. If 
Russia is defeated, all will go on as before, till the misery of 
mankind in Turkey has again become umnendurable. If 
Russia wins, the result must be what it might have been at 
first,—the partition of European Turkey into smaller States, 
bound by some tie, however loose, to a federal head at Con- 
stantinople, be he a Slav, or a Greek, or an English Prince, 
Russia neither desires nor will be allowed to make annexations 
in Europe for herself ; and apart from annexations, there is 
not, and has not been from the first, as Mr. Gladstone clearly 
showed, any other solution possible. If Europe likes to fight 
about those States, of course it can, but there will for halfa 
century be no conceivable reason for so doing. Russia wants 
nothing in that region but free access to the sea. Germany 
wants nothing at all except the freedom of the Danube. 
France has neither wish nor interest there. Italy, if she does 
want, must remain wanting for the time; and what Austria 
wants will be amply supplied if an Austrian archduke, in 
accordance with the regular policy of the family, reigns as 
almost a king in Bosnia. There is no occasion for general 
war whatever, except, perchance, in the mind of Lord Beacons- 
field, no reason conceivable why Russian and Ottoman should 
not decide by themselves the fate of Eastern Europe, with the 
datum granted that the Greek, and not the Slav, is heir of 
the city from which he ruled so long. At all events, there is 
no reason whatever, till Turkey is cleared to the Balkans, why 
any Power should even prepare for war. 





THE BUDGET. 

7% sigh of relief with which elderly members of the 

London Clubs received the information that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had made no change at all in the 
taxation of the country, sufficiently attested that at length a 
Conservative Government has realised the ideal of a perfectly 
Conservative Budget. No doubt the extension of the great 
modern idea of the conservation of energy to include 
the conservation of taxation, is not one that would easily 
recommend itself to the popular mind. But human nature 
is so very complex a thing, that there certainly is a class of 
Conservatives,—and these in many respects the very ideals of 
Conservatives,—who find a satisfaction in hearing that there 
is to be no change at all,—not even a remission of taxes. 
Their financial motto is,— 

“ My hopes no more must change their name, 
I long for a repose that ever is the same.” 

And for the moment at all events, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has gratified that whimsical objection to startling 
surprises, even when displayed towards remissions of burdens 
and practical additions to resources. Nor do we think that 
the most sanguine financial authority in the world would bave 
advised Sir Stafford Northcote to alter his financial proposals 
in the direction of generosity. For though it is rarely indeed 
that the experienced financial advisers on whom the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer relies, mislead him into plans which 
result in a serious deficiency, that is unquestionably the 
side on which there is most ground for anxiety in the pre- 
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rous revenue, that it may be far from easy for the most 
‘enced men to conceive the possibility of a serious and 
continued decline, and yet the state of the commercial world 
seems to show that if ever such a decline could be expected, it 
may be on the eve of occurring now. Mr. Childers, though his 
icles on the apparent crowding of revenue receipts into 
the last weeks of March at the expense of the first week in 
April, were sufficiently answered by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, certainly showed that the decline hitherto in 
revenue had been progressive, and was for a time rapidly pro- 

ive, And though he may somewhat have exaggerated that 
decline in the last quarter,—he did not allow, we think, 
for the effect of leap-year on the revenue of 1876, and the 
consequent relative diminution in the revenue of the last quarter 
of the financial year which has just expired,—there is still 
some legitimate reason for alarm in what Mr. Baxter so weightily 
gaid as to the great decline in the foreign demand for our manu- 
factured articles, and in the probable effect of that decline on 
the consuming power of our artisan population, and therefore, 
of course, on the revenue due to the articles which they consume. 
Mr. Baxter, speaking from personal experience, said that the 
state of the foreign demand for our manufactures had “ never 
been worse.” “In the United States, too, commerce was in a 
most unsatisfactory condition. Both the revenue and the rate 
of wages had diminished, and according to the American 
Trades Union statement, two millions of people were 
out of employment. In India and China there was 
not only no profit, but serious losses had been sustained.” 
Mr. Mundella bore witness to the same tendency. “It was 
not in the first year or two of depression that the revenue 
suffered, but when savings and credit were gone ;” and he ex- 
pressed his fear that the working-classes, who have recently 
been supplying the deficiency in their wages out of their 
savings, had now come to the end of their resources, and 
that the revenue would suffer severely through their 
poverty in the coming year. We do not venture to say 
that Sir Stafford Northcote, with all the cautious and 
experienced advice he has had at his command, and of 
which the traces are clearly to be seen in the diminished 
estimates he proposes, has not taken all this sufficiently into 
account. That will depend, no doubt, on whether the deep 
commercial depression of the last half-year is to increase, instead 
of slowly passing away. But very little is known as yet of 
the permanent causes of these great periodic waves of depres- 
sion and prosperity, and there may be a worse time coming 
than even the half-year through which we have recently passed. 
Supposing, for instance, that any new act of national bankruptcy, 
seriously affecting the savings of the people of England, were 
to occur, the dismal forebodings of Mr. Childers, Mr. Baxter, 
and Mr. Mundella would almost certainly be realised. Unques- 
tionably the doubt about the Budget, if there be doubt, is not 
as to the existence of an excess of prudence, but rather 
as to the possibility of a deficiency. It is very likely 
that Sir Stafford Northcote will disappoint his critics 
of this year, as he disappointed his critics of last 
year, and with all our hearts we hope it may be so. Nay, 
he was probably quite right to act on the counsel he has re- 
ceived from men who knew all that his critics knew when they 
gave him that advice. Still we cannot doubt that even those 
advisers, and evidently the Chancellor of the Exchequer him- 
self,—if it be at all possible to judge from his tone,—are far less 
inclined to hope for any great surplus above what is calculated 





for, than to fear that events may take a turn which would 
result in a graver deficiency than has been experienced for many 
years. There has been unquestionably great “ moderation ” 
shown in estimating revenue, and if a much darker time be | 
not impending, that moderation will ensure a sufficient sur- 
plus. But as far as we can judge, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer does not fear, and has not allowed for, any con- 
siderable downward progress during the next year. He hopes 
that we are very near the bottom of the descent, and that | 
even if we do not soon begin to improve, we shall not 
go materially lower. And if he is right, his Estimates 
are sound enough. If, however, he should prove to 
be wrong,—if there are several steps of the too easy 
descent still to be traversed—it is pretty certain that 
his next review of his financial procedure will not be an 
agreeable one. 

We have quoted Mr. Baxter on the prospects of the Revenue, 
but we cannot agree with the drift-of his remarks on the | 
state of the Expenditure. He advocated, for a year of serious 
depression like this, a wholesale cutting-down of the Esti- | 
mates, such as the United States indulge themselves with | 











under similar circumstances, and indulge themselves with in 
perfect safety. But deeply as we distrust the tendencies of 
our present Government on foreign policy, we cannot say that 
it is reasonable to expect such a remorseless cutting-down of 
expenses in a year of so much foreign complication as the 
present. No doubt, as Mr. Mundella justly pointed 
out, the great fall in the price of materials within the 
last year makes the substantial though not large reduc- 
tion in the Navy Estimates, and the infinitesimal reduc- 
tion in the Army Estimates, equivalent to a virtual increase of 
expenditure. The difference between the cost of materials 
this year and the cost last year would have effected a con- 
siderably larger saving than that. But if the saving 
has been expended, as of course the Admiralty and the War 
Office will contend that it has been, in improving the effi- 
ciency of both Services, we think such a policy, in a year 
like the present, not only justifiable, but even obligatory on 
the Administration. Indeed, the only possible question 
would be rather as to the wisdom of making any saving 
at all in these Services at a period of so anxious a 
character. We say this in pure candour, though we are per- 
fectly aware that if the present Administration were called 
upon to make any external use at all of the power of England, 
the chances are very much greater that they would make a use 
of it we could not approve, than one that we could approve. 
Still it is obvious that we cannot blame the Administration 
for keeping up the Naval and Military strength of England, 
in a period of great anxiety, merely on the ground 
that its foreign policy is one we extremely distrust and 
dislike. Unless we are prepared to say, what we cannot 
say, that this is a time in which England could safely count 
on complete tranquillity, we must support the Government 
in keeping up the efficiency of the Services, and criticise what- 
ever use they may make of that efficiency, when the time comes, 
as it seems to deserve. And if no great reduction could at the 
present time have been made in the Army and Navy, it is pretty 
clear that it could not have been effected in one of the 
most rapidly augmenting of our branches of expenditure, 
—the Civil Service Expenditure, the Estimates for which 
are £392,347 more for this year than last. To have 
cut down these estimates would have meant stopping the 
educational movement, which is probably more essential to 
the real progress of the country than any other expenditure 
whatever. 

On the whole, this most Conservative of Budgets, 
which alters nothing and gives us nothing fresh to think 
about, is probably the wisest that Sir Stafford Northcote 
could have given us. The doubt about it is that it may be 
too hopeful, or rather, too little gloomy. But when the prospect 
is incalculable, we can hardly blame a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for not calculating it; and as far as we can see, a 
deficit, if it comes, will arise from causes as to the nature and 
extent of which it is nearly impossible to form at present any 
distinct conception. 





SIR HARDINGE GIFFARD’S FIRST SPEEOH. 

1R HARDINGE GIFFARD is in Parliament at last, and 
his maiden speech is considered by all Tories fully to 
justify the obstinacy with which the Government adhered to 
their chosen Solicitor-General, in spite of the refusal of any 
independent constituency to elect him. It is quite natural 
they should think so. Tories, and particularly Tories of the 
agricultural kind, quite agree with Mr. Ward Hunt in his 
recent eulogy of the Turks that “ courage is the highest quality 
of man,” and Sir Hardinge’s courage in propounding unpopu- 
lar and unreasonable opinions has always been of the first 
order, and was markedly displayed in his defence of the City 
Guilds. They like to hear that the owners of wealth of any 
kind are beyond Parliamentary control, have a full right to do 
what they please with their own, and may spend it in particu- 
lar on delicate food and costly vintages, without any rebuke 
beyond the abstract remark that luxury is the temptation of 
our time. They think so, too, and they like to have such 
proper things said by a Solicitor-General, and feel when they 
are said amidst applause as if all our ancient institutions, and 
especially rent and the right of eviction, were safer than before. 
And they are especially pleased that such things should be 
said about the City Companies, for they have a special veneration 
for the City Companies. They are institutions of the good 
old sort, with “ none of that damned intellect” about them. 
The Guilds are old, and rich, and luxurious in their ways, 
generally Conservative in opinion, always contemptuous of 
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outside influences; and very brave and hearty and. jovial, | 
and as like great old Peers as collections of rather 
vulgar individuals can easily contrive to be. Tories) 
admire’ them, and think their successful advocate a| 
brilliant and most agreeable addition to their party in the | 
House. They are quite right from their point of view, but if 
the Guilds have among their friends, as is quite probable, any 
shrewd and experienced old politician who know; what English- 
men really think, and rather dreads bold rhetorical assertions 
of extreme right, he will probably not agree very cordially with 
the-Tories, will, on the contrary, possibly be heard to mutter 
something about the imprudence of going so very far. Blank 
denials of the right of Parliament to do anything seldom 
seoure much good to those who offer them, and the Solicitor- 
General’s speech was nothing but a blank denial of the right 
of Parliament to inquire into the City Companies’ affairs, It 
might just as well, he said, inquire into the affairs of the 
wealthy Olubs in Pall Mall, a statement to which he evidently 
supposed there could be no reply. Unfortunately there isa 
very simple and complete one. Parliament has a perfect right 
to’inquire into the affairs of any Club in Pall Mall, if such in- 
quiry is of national importance, and would, on due cause 


whether they are muncipal corporations or not, are public 
performing, someof them, public functions,.and enjoyi all of 
them public privileges, and Parliament has as m to 
inquire whether they could be made more useful by taking 
away those privileges or extending them, as it has to i 
whether Corporations outside the Municipal Act ought to con. 
tinue or not, or whether the Stock Exchange manages its 
business so as to be as beneficial to the community as it might 
become. The extent of their property has nothing to do with 
the matter, except so far as the richer they are the more 
and responsibility they have, and the sneer that such ingui 
is a “ general Communistic inquiry, principally founded on the 
suggestion that City Companies have large funds,” is a meme 
bit of vulgar abuse of the old kind, which we are surprised to 
see elicited even Tory cheers. We thought Parliamentary 
orators of any mark had learned to leave that “ high falutin’ 
rubbish to tenth-rate demagogues, and were as much ashamed 
of calling laws Communistic as of calling a common jury “ that 
Palladium of our liberties,” but then, no doubt, we thought go 
before Mr. Deakin had retired. 

While repudiating, however, as flatly as possible, Sir 
Hardinge Giffard’s notion that a City Hall is an enclave or 


shown, .exercise its right without the smallest scruple. It has|peculium within the State, as much beyond the action of 


done so within the past thirty days. The Stock Exchange is 
nothing on earth but a very wealthy and important Club, 
without any legislative recognition or privileges, and Parlia- 
ment only twenty-five days ago ordered a Commission to make a 
thorough rummage into its affairs, and suggest whether a little 
legislative control of its individual rights might not tend to its 
improved management and the public good. Long experience 
has»shown the people that it is better not to limit the rights of 
corporations and individuals over property as most nations on 
the Continent do, but it is on grounds of expediency only and 
not of right that they refrain from asserting their power of 
investigation and control. Sir Hardinge Giffard’s doctrine 
would make the mortmain law an unjust interference with the 
Churches, and the Charity Acts a tyrannical meddling with the 
benevolent, and the inquiry into Mr. Thelusson’s Will, which 
produced the Act limiting the accumulation of property, an 
immoral and wicked suspension of individual rights. He goes, 
as he always goes, so far in his defence of a practice, raising it 
into a sort of divine right, that he produces a reaction of 
opinion, and makes thousands of people who care nothing 
about the City Guilds think that if this is their line of defence 
or defiance, their claim to independence of the State had better 
be tested and repudiated immediately and once for all. 

We quite admit that it would be most unadvisable for 
Parliament to inquire into the expenditure of private fortunes 
without good cause shown, but then where is the proof that 
the fortunes of the Companies are private fortunes? Sir 
Hardinge Giffard says they are, so far as such fortunes are not 
left on trust, but where is the evidence of the assertion ? 
Whiere is the proof, till inquiry has been granted, as Mr. 
James proposed, that the Guilds are merely huge coparcenaries, 
like the proprietors of the Carlton or the Reform? The 
prima facie presumption, apart from the Solicitor-General’s 
peremptory dictum, which is not quite equivalent to a revela- 
tion, is all the other way. Can a City Company sell its pos- 
sessions, and divide them among its members? Sir Hardinge 
Giffard: says it can, but nobody else does, and the Carlton 
certainly can. Is every member of a Guild responsible for his 
Company’s debts? The member of the Carlton is, Cana 
member of the Carlton vote in the election for Members of 
Parliament in right of his admission to the Club? The 
menrber of a City Guild can. Can the Carlton confer the right 
to trade within the City of London, the centre of all trade 
throughout the world? The City Guilds can. Has the 
Carlton’ possession by law of direct and important authority 
over the most important of all trades? One, at least, of 
the Qity Companies—the Goldsmiths’ Company—has. If 
Sir Hardinge Giffard is right, then the first thing the City 
Reformer has to do is to introduce a Bill declaring that 
privileges such as those of the City Companies ought not to 
belong to “private individuals,” that their charters must be 
cancelled, their exceptional right to hold land taken away, 
their right to deprive the Treasury of succession-duties com- 
pensated’ for by some other contribution, the special privileges 
of two of their number—the Goldsmiths’ Company and the 
Stationers’ Company—abolished, and they themselves reduced 
legally, to the position which the Solicitor-General, who ought 
to know, says they morally hold,—that of mere associations of 
private individuals, aggregated at their own pleasure and for 
their own interest. The whole thing is absurd. The Companies, 











Parliament as if it belonged to a foreign Power, we by no 
means wish to imply sympathy with Mr. James’s or Mr, 
Pease’s ideas. We do not know what they are. 

may be going to vote all the property of the Guilds 
to Dr. Kenealy or the ex-King of Hanover. We have no 
desire to see the Companies abolished, or fined, or stripped, or 
even worried, any more than we desire to see those unpleasi 
operations performed upon the Colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, which stand just.in the same position as to their 
perty as the Companies. For aught we know, the very 
thing to do with the Companies would be to let them alone, 
and suffer them to reward the admirable management of their 
affairs by their members by feasts of unlimited turtle-sow 
and undeniable Lafitte. The point is not the pay, and 

less the mode of pay, but the work. If great citizens of 
London like to be paid in extravagant allowances of meat and 
drink, like ornamental footmen or Devonshire labourers, we 
might condemn their gourmandise, but should not care to 
abolish that mode of payment by sumptuary legislation. What 
we do care for is that these corporations, despite their anti- 
quity, of which the Zimes makes so much, and their wealth, 
and their uncertain utility, and their certain popularity with 
gluttons, and their alliance with the City Corporation, and 
their good-fortune in eliciting such sympathy from Sir 
Hardinge Giffard, should be compelled to acknowledge that 
Parliament is above them, to show cause for their privileges, 
and generally to surrender their absurd pretensions to 
be self-existent, irresponsible, and entitled, as their great 
advocate says, to divide their own money among themselves. 
We should not prima facie have deemed this a fitting time for 
inquiry, for it is of no use to inquire into abuses when the 
House of Commons is devoted to their maintenance, but Sir 
Hardinge Giffard has made delay too dangerous to be tolerated. 
When her Majesty’s Solicitor-General, speaking from his place 
in Parliament, can give an opinion like this, it is high time 
for Liberals interested in London to bestir themselves :—* In 
so far as they were possessed of private funds, which it was 
perfectly possible to distinguish from charitable funds, the 
Livery Companies were in no. position different from that of a 
private society or individual. It was much to their credit 
that, being in possession of large funds, instead of squandering 
them, or dividing the money among themselves, they had kept 
them: for the purpose of carrying out, so far as they could, the 
objects for which the Guilds. were founded, just as political 
clubs or other establishments. would. do.” If Mr. Trevelyan 
will not stir, the Companies may take the hint, crown their 
long experiments in ventral endurance by one final banquet of 
the Gods, and disappear from the scene, taking with them the 
rich revenues which, according to Sir Hardinge Giffard, they 
have a right to eat up in a day. 





THE LAODICEAN FOREIGN POLICY. 

r the Protocol and its annexes, the Laodicean foreign policy 

of Lord Derby attains to something like its culminating 
point, and,—let us. hope,—alse its euthanasia. Whatsoever 
things are unmeaning, whatsoever things are sayourless, whatso- 
ever things are trimming, whatsoever things are pusillanimous, 
whatsoever things are ambiguous, whatsoever things are of 
doubtful report, if. there. be any lukewarmness, if there be 
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porerty of hear then readers and students of the Protocol, 
and the acoompanying declarations, must think on these things. 
For # year back now Lord Derby’s whole endeavour has been 
to keep the Penelope-web of diplomacy as near as possible at 
a stand-still. He has undone one day as well as he could what 
he did the day before. But in the Protocol and annexes he 
has improved upon himself. ees ae ane 
attempt at least, at undoing one minute what he had 
gchieved only the minute before, so far as he can have been 
said to have achieved anything. He there declares, in common 
with the other five Powers, that they have all undertaken the 

-fcation of the East, and have with that view taken 
part in the Conference of Constantinople ; that an “ effective 
improvement in the condition of the Christian populations ” 
of Turkey is “ unanimously called for, as indispensable to the 
tranquillity of Europe ;” and that should that effective improve- 
ment fail to take place, further steps must be devised. Andno 
sooner has Lord Derby signed this than he immediately puts in 


and signs o further declaration, to the effect that it is “solely 


in the interest of European peace,”—i,¢.,of peace between the | Eng 


Great Powers,—that he had signed a statement which dwells so 
emphatically on the interior pacification of the Christian pro- 
yinces of Turkey ; and that “in the event of the object pro- 
posed not being attained, namely, reciprocal disarmament on the 

of Russia and Turkey, and peace between them, the 
Protocol in question shall be as null and void.” 
In plain words, Lord Derby will admit that some kind of 
intervention in the misgoverned provinces is necessary, 80 
long as he is quite sure that none will take place ; but in case 
there be any danger even of such an intervention taking 
place, he will not stand committed to the assertion that 
any is necessary. Could Mr. Facing-both-ways himself 
have achieved a triumph in di tic counterfeits 
than this? ‘I will admit, virtually says Lord Derby, 
“that there is a case for the interference of the police, if such 
an admission of mine has the effect of preventing that inter- 
ference ; but if not,—if the police do not immediately with- 
draw and disclaim all notion of interference,—then I must 
repudiate my admission that there was any shadow of pretence 
for them to interfere.’ And this action of Lord Derby’s is all 
the quainter and more picturesquely suicidal, when the whole 
transaction of which it forms the leading portion is taken in 
with it. For the Protocol itself begins by describing the six 
Powers as “ the Powers who have undertaken in common the 
pacification of the East,”—which is the oddest misnomer whieh 
can be imagined, considering that every one of them except 
Russia has most emphatically disclaimed any undertaking of 
the kind, unless mere words can accomplish it ; that Germany, 
the most powerful of all, has declared it no business of hers to 
make any sacrifice for that end; that Austria has loudly re- 
pudiated action; that Italy guards her assent even to this 
document, by saying that she means nothing by it unless 
the Powers remain united ; and that England declares expressly 
that she will not commit herself to any common policy with 
the other Powers, if Russia and Turkey do not proceed 
to disarm. But that is only the first of the paradoxes 
of this wonderful document, which immediately goes on to 
say that these Powers,—thus misdescribed as having under- 
taken what most of them eagerly disavow having undertaken 
at all,—recognise that “the surest means of obtaining the 
object which they have to themselves ” is to maintain 
the agreement at which they have arrived, and to affirm it 
afresh,—an agreement, namely, as to what they would desire for 
Turkey, if they had any means of gratifying that desire. Well, 
that is odd enough,—to insist that the “surest” means of 
getting a thing is to continue to agree in wishing for it, and in 
repeating your wish aloud,—just as if the Allies in 1814-15 had 
unanimously resolved that the “‘ surest ” way to defeat Napoleon 


would have been to maintain and recite their complete unanimity | regard 


in wishing for his total destruction. But even that simple and 
rather humble expedient seems eclipsed by the further declara- 
tion of the Protocol, that the Powers have “grounds for 
hoping” that the Porte will itself gratify their wieh during 
“ the present lull,”—grounds which they prudently do not state, 
and which clearly of the wildest illusion ever i 

m even by the few who found their hopes on the contradictory 
of their experience. After thus declaring that the surest way to 
get what they want is to be very eareful to continue to wish it, 
oubtettaamen ane to the world, and that they “ have 
grounds for hoping ” what is-con ‘to all the ience of 
the past, and what is “ sontee indicted,” to un dnontean 
technical, but rather ion, by all the symptoms 
of the present, the Protocol goes-onto-say that the Powers will 


watch the way in which “ the promises of the Ottoman Govyern- 
ment are carried into effect.” And that no doubt they gill 
watch, and with a good deal of amazement, if they get a chance, 
—just as agen -_ a ee gre that they would 
watch very ully results in bird-catching likely to 
be consequent on the event of the falling-in of the sky. 
Finally, the Protocol goes on to say that if these wildest of 
wild hopes should be again disappointed, “such a state of 
affairs would be incompatible with their interests and the 
interests of Europe in general,”—not a very novel proposition, 
since they would hardly be likely to hope against hope for any- 
thing that was not bound up with their interests. Moreover, 
in this last case, they would “ consider” again what they con- 
sidered at Constantinople in December and January, and without 
result,——namely, what to do next. No doubt this, feeble as it 
sounds, would have been the most formal admission E has 
yet made that the Treaty of 1856, so far as it omnes Téihe 
against Euro interference and intervention, is at an end, 
if only it not been made absolutely conditional, as far as 
land is concerned, on a reciprocal disarming of Russia 
and Turkey, which has no bearing at all on any one of the 
considerations enumerated in the Protocol itself. 

And this fact—that Lord Derby makes the only declaration 
partaking of a practical character in this remarkable document 


absolutely conditional on the disarmament of Russia, which, 


to quote Lord Salisbury, would remove the single motive- 
power tending to induce Turkey to do what is desired of 
her—gives to the Protocol and the declarations which follow 
it an effect very like that of extractsfrom Punch. Would that 
amusing paper itself have ventured to make the grave 
statesmen of Europe commit themselves, first, to the delightful 
satenenh Set Co lneny to nb 2 tag © Sena 
repeating the verbal wish for it; next, to a hope which they 
have all recently repudiated as utterly chimerical, in the 
pabsence of guarantees which are still absent; and lastly, to 
the valorous promise that they will deliberate afresh on what 
ought to be done to obtain their wishes, on strict condition 
that effective steps are first taken to diminish the motive 
for granting their wishes? And even if Punch had ventured 
on depicting anything so funny as the substance of these 
remarkable documents, it would hardly have ventured on 80 
amusing a feat of invention as the anticipation of their form, 
First comes the empty Protocol, with six signatures; then 
Count Schouvaloff’s hypothetical declaration that if three very 
unlikely things first happen, then Turkey may send a special 
envoy to St. Petersburg to treat with Russia on the subject of 
reci disarmament,—a permission which is followed imme- 
diately by the proviso that if, nevertheless, a most likely 
event happens, then disarmament will be impossible. This, 
again, is followed by Lord Derby’s statement that unless all 
these four unlikely hypotheses are verified, the signature of 
England to the empty Protocol,—little as it would mean,—is 
to be regarded as withdrawn ; and this, again, is followed by 
the Italian Ambassador’s declaration that his signature means 
nothing, unless all the others mean everything they ever could 
mean. It looks for all the world like a comic solution of the 
riddle how to make a perfectly empty promise, and yet find 
an ample number of ways of wriggling out of it. 

But the whole procedure is completely of a piece with all 
Lord Derby has hitherto done. He began the whole negotia- 
tion more than a year ago by giving the English tenant eave 
to listen to the wrongs of the insurgents in the Herzegovina, 
on condition he should not make any inquiries or commit 
himself to reporting those wrongs. Then he signed the 
Andrassy Note, only because Turkey, who was the Power 
against whom it was directed, wished him to do so. Then he 
defeated the Berlin Memorandum ; and then neutralised what he 
had so done by immediately telling Turkey that she must not 
this as giving her any pledge of English support. Then 
he intimated that we were committed to protect the “ Sick Man ” 
against “murder,” though not against suicide; and then, 
within a week or two, falling into a fright, he entreated 
Sir Henry Elliot to make Turkey understand that after 
the atrocities, we were in the “humiliating” position of not 
even being able to guarantee her against murder, in case of a 
Russian invasion, Then he tried at wel care ee 
making peace by threatening Sir iot’s recall, 
immediately explained that he did not mean much by the threat, 
—not a suspension of diplomatic woe y tor b- . 
Then he sent Lord Sali to agree with the other Powers on 
the terms to be pressed on Turkey, but took the precaution first 
positively to assure Turkey that our pressure wouldnot mean coer- 
cion. When Turkey refused to yield, he withdrew our Ambassador, 
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but denied in Parliament that displeasure was implied by the 
act. And now he has signed a Protocol which is to be void 
in the only case in which it could have any effect, but to 
warrant intervention in the one case in which all existing means 
of intervention should have been carefully extinguished. Such is 
the trusted Foreign Secretary of the Conservative party. His 
policy is always weak and always tepid,—like a lukewarm cup 
of watery tea. But the Conservatives seem to have no wish 
at all that he were either cold or hot. On the contrary, 
because they know his works, that he is neither cold nor hot, 
they treat him, not as the angel of the Church of Laodicea 
was treated, but on the contrary, clasp him to their hearts. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT BIRMINGHAM. 

R. CHAMBERLAIN’S very interesting and straightforward 
p speech to the Birmingham Liberal Association begins 
with a string of congratulations which are hardly borne out by 
the facts on which he himself insisted later on. The Birmingham 
Liberals, it seems, have defeated the device of three-cornered 
representation, baffled the cumulative vote, stormed the Board 
of Guardians, won municipal contests in every part of the 
town, and shown, in the words of Mr. Bright, that Birmingham 
is liberal as the sea is salt. But what if the salt have lost its 
savour? What if Liberal principles, as at present understood 
and applied, are not worth fighting for, and the Board of 
Guardians is about the highest level to which Liberal ambition 
shows any signs of rising? What, in a word, if congratulations 
upon victory are out of place when the victories themselves have 
been turned to noaccount? Why should any one rejoice at the 
reviving prospects of a party which can make no use of success, 
even when it has achieved it? These are fair questions to 
put to Mr. Chamberlain, because he admits the facts on which 
they are founded. The Opposition, he says, has been accused 
with regard to the Eastern Question of being “ willing to wound, 
and yet afraid to strike.” The taunt is not uttered without reason, 
for the Liberal party have not attempted to raise a distinct 
issue. They have been paralysed by their divisions. The 
country did its part in the autumn, and when Parliament met, 
it became the duty of the Liberal leaders to do their part. 
The condition of the Turkish provinces is in no way better 
than it was last year. All the efforts of the English Govern- 
ment have only resulted in leaving things as they were. Yet 
though the Government have ostentatiously disclaimed all 
intention of trying to mend matters, the Liberal party has 
remained obstinately silent. They would not propose any- 
thing on which they were not agreed, and they vould find 
nothing on which they were agreed. From one cause or 
another, almost every section of the Parliamentary Liberals found 
an excuse for not urging the Government to take a bolder line. 
Some of them are all for peace at any price, and would 
not consent to support any policy which might conceivably 
commit England to taking active measures against Turkey ; 
others would not help the Bulgarians, beeause the Power that 
wished to help them had ill-treated the Poles; others dis- 
liked the Greek Church ; others were afraid of the losses which 
a possible war might entail upon English commerce. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s description of the condition of the Opposition is not in 
the least exaggerated. It is hardly possible to imagine a more con- 
temptible part than the part which the Liberals have played from 
February 8 onwards. After talking in the most energetic way at 
public meetings during the autumn, and protesting that the 
Government ought to call Parliament together and challenge a 
vote upon its policy, they find, when Parliament is at last 
called together, that their only strength is to sit still, They have 
not dared to criticise the Cabinet, because they dared not face the 
challenge to say what they would do if they were in the Cabinet’s 
place. Yet they are really almost as responsible for the discredit 
which the action of the Government has brought upon the 
country as if they had themselves been in office. There was 
a time, at the beginning of the Session, when the Government 
were plainly hesitating what course they should take. The 
discrepancy between the speeches of the Foreign Secretary in 
the House of Lords, and of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Commons, on the first night of the Session must have 
represented, no doubt, a real divergence of tendency, if not of 
deliberate opinion, between the sections of the Cabinet which 
these Ministers severally represent. The language which Lord 
Salisbury used at Constantinople, the language which Sir 
Stafford Northcote used at Westminster, pointed plainly to 
the maintenance of the European concert to obtain, not the 
signature of an empty protocol, but the introduction of 
fairly effective reforms into the status of the Christians of 





Turkey. When a section of the Cabinet spoke in this strain, 
the true policy of the Opposition was to give them some indication 
of the support which they might look for in Parliament and the 
country, in the event of their breaking with their col 

But such a course as this might have done nothing a4 
advance the return of the Liberal party to power, and with 
some who call themselves Liberals this is the only end which 
it is worth taking trouble to attain. That it would haye 
done something to ensure the ascendancy of Liberal prj 
ciples at a critical moment goes for nothing with politicians 
of this school. They only value Liberal measures when they 
are offered by Liberal men. 

The blame of this miserable collapse must be divided be. 
tween the leaders and the rank and file. As i 
own wishes, we believe that the leaders were the better of the 
two. If they could have seen their way to uniting the party 
in support of a distinct declaration of policy, they would pro- 
bably have been ready to frame one. But they lacked the 
courage which would have led them to set up the Liberal 
standard, without stopping to calculate whether those who 
came to it would be few or many. We will concede that in 
the present condition of the party, it is more than probable 
that such a course would have led to a conspicuous defeat, 
The peace-at-any-price-Liberals, the anti-Russian Liberals, 
the Liberals who think Mahommedanism a religion for men, 
while Christianity—at all events, Greek Christianity—is a relj- 
gion for women, might all have deserted Lord Hartington, and 
gone into the lobby in support of an amendment leayj 
everything to the discretion of Ministers. But in that: case, 
the end would not have been yet. Behind Parliament lies 
the country, and if the country had seen the front Opposition 
Bench maintaining the paramount need of an energetic policy, 
a policy which should aim at securing the peace of Europe by 
acts, and not by words, a policy directed to removing the 
cause of the evil, not to plastering over its effects, we believe 
that before long the Liberal party out-of-doors would 
have found means to convince their representatives that 
they must choose between their crotchets and their con- 
stituents. Unhappily, the first Opposition Bench had 
not the conrage or the wisdom to appeal from a divided 
party in Parliament to what a little boldness would have made 
a united party in the country. The characteristic fault of 
Lord Hartington’s leadership has been its too exclusive regard 
for Parliamentary success or defeat. It has never been his 
principle to discipline his troops by constant fighting. It has 
almost always seemed to him a sufficient reason for not moving 
a resolution that it is certain to be defeated by a large 
majority. But after all, what is the proper function of an 
Opposition, if it is not to be defeated? If it were strong 
enough to carry its points, it would be her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, not her Majesty’s Opposition. Supposing that Lord 
Hartington had seized every opportunity this Session of setting 
forth the Liberal view of the Eastern Question, and had taken 
a division whenever challenged to do so by the Government, 
he would undoubtedly have found himself in the lobby at the 
head of a small minority of the House of Commons. But it 
would have been a minority constantly cheered with the convie- 
tion that the feeling of the Liberal party in the constituencies 
was more and more with it, and as a consequence of this fact, 
constantly cheered with the sight of fresh recruits coming in 
at each successive trial of strength. Lord Hartington might 
have remembered that at whist it is often of more import- 
ance to let your partner know what is in your hand than 
to keep this knowledge from your adversary, and in this case 
we hold that what was most of all necessary was to let the 
Liberal party in the country see that their leaders had a policy. 
When once this signal had been given, it would have been 
the fault of the Liberal party in the country if it had not risen 
to the height of the situation, and we do not believe that if 
it had been tried in this way it would have been found 
wanting. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s otherwise excellent speech lacked that 
most essential feature of an argument, a conclusion. Worse 
than this, the latter part of it was calculated to lead the 
Birmingham Liberal Association out of the track in which 
the right conclusion is to be looked for. Its object was 
to show that if the Liberals were to sink their differences, 
they would have to throw overboard their whole cargo. The 
county franchise must be given up in deference to Lord Hart- 
ington, undenominational education in deference to Mr. Forster, 
the Established Church in deference to the front Opposition 
Bench, the land question in deference to the Whig landlords. 
At this rate, says Mr. Chamberlain, we shall have sunk every- 
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Shing for which we care two farthings, and then what will be 
the value of our being united? As a general principle, we 
quite agree ith Mr. Chamberlain. The notion of giving up 
ail the objects for which any reasonable man cares to see his party 
in office, in order to get into office a session or two sooner, is 
essentially a contemptible one. We do not agree with Mr. 
Chamberlain in his list of what constitute the essentials of 
Liberal policy, but we quite agree with him that the mainten- 
ance of these essentials, whatever they are, is a considera- 
tion of infinitely higher moment than a union which has 
only place for its object. But it is the duty of Liberal 
politicians to postpone remote essentials tw pressing ones, 
and it is this advice that we should have liked to see 
Mr. Chamberlain give to the Birmingham Liberals. We 
will assume, for the sake of argument, that we want all that 
Mr, Chamberlain wants, disestablishment, secular education, 
the abolition of landlords. Still, even on this assumption, 
it is nevertheless true that at this moment all these questions, 
taken together, are as nothing compared with the Eastern 
question ; and it follows that they ought, one and all, to be 
subordinated to this paramount consideration. If Mr. Cham- 
berlain is right in his estimate of the place which foreign 
policy ought for the present to hold in the Liberal p me, 
he ought to see that to insist upon the party pledging itself to 
a long series of domestic revolutions, none of which are likely 
to present themselves for serious discussion until after the pre- 
sent troubles in the East have been disposed of, is to throw 
needless, and probably fatal, obstacles in the way of the 
formation of a solid body of Liberal opinion on this question 
of questions. For the present, the test of Liberalism should 
be the maintenance of Liberal ideas in foreign policy. That 
is an end for which it is worth while to throw the rest of the 
cargo overboard. 





SIR STAFFORD NORTHOOTE’S SQUEEZABILITY. 

RIES and Liberals alike begin to doubt whether the new 
Leader of the House of Commons is strong enough for 

that place. Sir Stafford Northcote has, as yet, had nothing 
like serious opposition to contend with. The Liberal party, 
disorganised, divided about the Eastern Question, and dis- 
heartened by the absence of resolute leadership, has never 
ventured to provoke a test-division, and has never raised a 
debate upon which the fate of a Ministry or even of an indi- 
vidual Minister could possibly depend. Its Members have 
contented themselves, upon the great question of the day, with 
querulous interpellations, with accidental speeches, and with 
criticisms so obviously half-hearted that they excited neither 
interest nor attention. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
had no giant to fight,and the superior strength of the Oppo- 
sition in intellectual power, official experience, and faculty of 
debate has had no opportunity of making itself felt. Nor has 
he been embarrassed by any personal antagonism. Nobody 
dislikes Sir Stafford Northcote,—he bores nobody, and he has 
none of that faculty for exciting personal resentments which 
in some men amounts to a kind of perverse genius. The 
disposition of his opponents is not to press him unreason- 
ably, and he may fairly be said to be popular through- 
out the House. Nevertheless, he is not succeeding in his 
new post as Leader, and the reason is sufficiently obvious. 
He does not lead, but only follows. Whether from want of 
nerve, or mere good-nature, or uncertainty as to his own con- 
victions, he makes a practice of letting the House, and especi- 
ally his own party in the House, have its own way until his 
power of controlling the debates is becoming dangerously 
limited, and it is impossible to guess upon any given occasion 
what the Government may do. It is as difficult to predict 
what will come of a motion as to guess what Cardinal a Con- 
clave may make Pope. Upon the Colonial Marriages Bill the 
Government was so careless that the measure—which is in some 
respects a test-question with the Tory party—in spite of a 
strong speech from the Attorney-General, was carried against 
them, in a House not including half its Members. When Mr. 
Read proposed his radical reform of county organisation, the 
Government, though intimating distrust of his ideas, and 
issuing a Whip against him, still accepted his policy, 
and though the responsible Minister of the Department 
denounced the measure as “Home-rule for the counties,” 
declared that “it meant business,” and would bring in 
@ Bill based upon Mr. Clare Read’s view of the necessities 
of reform. When Mr. Yorke proposed a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the usages of the Stock Exchange, Mr. 
Stanhope and Sir Stafford Northcote both opposed it, in 





speeches which, if they meant anything, meant that 


the Government deemed the proposal highly inexpedient ; 
yet after making them, sulkily and with obvious reluctance 
conceded the Commission. And now Sir Stafford Northcote, 
while strenuously resisting a grant of public money demanded 
in the name of public justice, allows the House to decide with- 
out a division that it shall be made. This case is rendered by 
circumstances peculiarly bad. Lord Dundonald, the boldest 
and most successful of English sailors who have risen since 
Trafalgar, was accused in 1814 of misapplication of public infor- 
mation, found guilty by a prejudiced Judge and a pliant jury, 
and sentenced to a fine of £1,000 and to stand in the pillory, 
the latter a spiteful aggravation of his sentence which was 
remitted by the Crown. He was, however, summarily dis- 
missed the Service. So certain were the people of his 
innocence, that the fine was paid by penny subscriptions from 
2,400,000 persons ; and eighteen years after, the sentence was 
annulled, amid universal approval, and the unhappy Admiral 
restored to all his honours and his position in the 
Service, as if no such charge had ever been made 
against him. His back-pay, however, to which, as an 
innocent man admitted to have been wrongfully dismissed, he 
was entitled, as well as to his rank, was still withheld, the 
Government alleging that to grant back-pay to a dismissed 
officer for the period during which he had been out of employ 
was a dangerous precedent. That, though nota reason in this case 
—for it never can be dangerous, in the long-run, to do justice 
—was, in its way, a strong official argument, for a man might 
be justly dismissed for dangerous opinions—as, for example, 
about a succession to the Throne—which subsequently be- 
came triumphant, and on Tuesday it was strongly re- 
peated by Sir Stafford Northcote. He acknowledged fully 
the injustice done to Lord Dundonald, he grew eloquent 
over the sense of filial duty which had inspired his 
heirs, but he absolutely refused the claim to the back- 
pay, as establishing an inconvenient and even dangerous 
precedent :—“ It would be a grave inconvenience to set aside 
the principle of not applying money in the nature of pay to 
an officer not in the Service; and there would be some incon- 
venience even in reopening, after so long a time, a case of 
that kind, on the ground that the services of an eminent person 
who died a considerable number of years ago had not been 
adequately rewarded. It might be perfectly true that the 
services of Lord Dundonald had not been adequately rewarded. 
He was far from saying they had been. But, on the other 
hand, there might be many cases in which persons might put 
forward claims of their ancestors for services rendered thirty, 
fifty, or even a greater number of years ago, and might plead 
that precedent as a reason for doing so.” The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was particularly opposed to the form of the 
motion, which was for a Committee of Inquiry, because it was 
dangerous to allow Committees to recommend grants of money, 
and because the Committee might turn out to be a Committee 
of Inquiry, held after an interval of more than sixty years, into 
the conduct of the Judge, Lord Ellenborough, who had tried 
the case. 

So strong was Sir Stafford’s opinion on both points, that he 
went the length of suggesting that if the movers would abandon 
their present motion, and ask for the sum involved as a grace from 
the Crown, the Government would take into consideration the 
propriety of advising Parliament to give it. This was declined, 
and then Sir Stafford Northcote, though remonstrating to the 
last, suffered the House virtually to grant the demand he re- 
sisted, in the very form to which of all others he most strongly 
demurred,—namely, through a Committee, which must either 
recommend a grant without reasons, or must retry Lord Dun- 
donald. No division was taken, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer remained in this dilemma,—either he thought the 
proposal just and wise, but refused to ask the House to do its 
duty, or he thought the proposal unwise, yet refused to compel the 
House by a division to take the responsibility onits own shoulders. 
He sacrificed his own sense of public duty to his reluctance to 
allow the Government to be visibly beaten. If at heart, as is 
most probable, he thought the claim a just one, he lacked the 
courage to throw aside official conventions, and treat the whole 
matter as an exceptional instance of failure of justice, which 
ought to be exceptionally repaired ; or if, as is quite possible, 
he thought the demand unreasonable, owing to the rules of the 
Service, he wanted the nerve to face the House when intent 
upon committing a big blunder. In either case, he derived 
no strength, no power of direct action, from his own convic- 
tions, and gave the House none of the aid which it derives 
from the definite advice and guidance of the responsible leader 
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of its deliberations. He did not acquire the credit which he 
might have gained by advocating justice irrespective of con- 
and he did not protect the tradition of the Admi- 


ralty, for he cannot allege that he was defeated by a vote which: 


He did not venture to challenge. 

The injury done to the House of Commons by this weak- 
kneed leadership is very great, for it develops to the utmost 
the great danger of government by public meeting, the absence 


of sufficient individual responsibility for acts. The one thing’ 


required of a Member in doing any business not formal, and 
especially in agreeing to any unusual course, is that he shall 
have an opinion strong enough to induce him to vote, and 
therefore strong enough to compel him to face his constituents’ 
comments, Unier the procedure, however, fostered by Sir 8. 
Northeote’s irresolution, he need have nothing of the kind, but 
only a floating idea in his mind, subjected to no test and in- 
volving no consequences, that he would rather this or that were 
done. Very likely he has no serious opinion on the matter, 
still less an opinion strong enough to console him when twitted 
with having given a vote against his leaders. He has only a 
fancy, a prepossession, an impression which, if he were brought 
tothe test of a vote, he would reconsider, in the light of his 
chief’s' determined disapproval. No such reconsideration is, 
however, allowed him by Sir Stafford Northcote. The Leader 
of the House accepts the Member’s abstinence from cheering 
or the Whips’ report about his sentiments, as a final indication 
of his opinion, and in the teeth, it may be, of his own 
strongest conviction, incontinently gives way. The vote 
is, im fact, taken by secret ballot, and Members are 
left, as they would be under that system, to act from the 
vaguest impression rather than from reason, and with the 
most perfect sense’ of irresponsibility either to their leaders, 
their constituents, or the world at large. The Member who 
knows nothing about the question, but depends on his leader, 
the member who is adverse to the proposal, but does not want 
to say so, and the Member who yields to social pressure up to 
the point of voting, but will not yield his vote, are all 
paralysed, and Government is made to appear many times as 
weak as it really is. The discipline of the House is in fact 
made to count for nothing in politics, and party, as an element 
in the daily administration of the country, disappears. 

We need not say that we do not regret the actual result of 
the debate. Lord Dundonald was an oppressed man, and long 
as the time which has elapsed has been, it was the duty of 
the House, when formally summoned to the task, to remove 
the last vestige of the oppression. What we do regret 
is’ to see the Leader of the House acknowledge an op- 
pression, yet resist reparation on the ground that it 
would produce greater; incidental evils, and then allow 
those evils to occur rather than run any possible risk of a 
formal defeat, to which nevertheless he informally submitted. 
That is not government or leadership either, but only the 
assertion of a right to his own view, and it opens a door toa 
most vicious and dangerous practice,—that of motions made in 
collusion with a Government which wishes to have the credit of 
resisting them, yet nevertheless is secretly desirous to see them 
carried. We do not want diplomatic finesse in the House of 
Commons, but an honest and strong guidance, from which both 
the Majority and the Opposition may gather not only the senti- 
ments, but the purposes of her Majesty’s Government. Such a 
guidance certainly does not exist now, when Members go down 
to the House prepared to support their convictions, hear them 
again proclaimed from the Treasury Bench, and then see them 
abandoned with a shrug, without having had the opportunity 
of protesting even by a vote. 








WAR versus PREDATORY GOVERNMENT, 

HOSE statesmen and those journals which comment on the 
recklessness of the humanitarianism that does not shrink 

even from war in the interest of a number of fearfully oppressed 
races, win of course an easy though a very superficial victory 
in the minds of careless and much-burried readers, over their 
opponents. Especially when they add, as they always do add, 
that any war against Turkey would mean not only war on both 
sides, but also massacre on one, and a new outbreak of atrocities 
such as were seen on a comparatively small scale a year ago in 
Bulgaria, the argument from consequences is held to be final. 
And the Government which can arm its friends with such an in 
terrorem argument as this, derived from the frightful consequences 
of disturbing it, appears to reap nothing but prestige, not to 
say even additional respect in the eyes of its advocates, by being 





thus clothed with » reputation for potential horrors which make all 
the horrors of the past seem trivial in comparison: As Mr. Ware 
Hunt says, ‘no one can help admiring the indomitable pluck” 
of men who, if their friends may be trusted, are capable of 
falling onthe unarmed Christians of any village,—men, women; 
and children,—at an hour's notice, of butchering the former, 
and making those of the latter whom they spare, feel the full 
bitterness of that life which is worse than death. Now we 
confess we don’t in the least believe in the applicability 
of this otherwise well-justified appeal to the unlimited 
possibilities of Turkish barbarity, to the case supposed. The 
atrocities of which we know most, have never been the result of 
either imminent danger or despair in the Turk, but on the con. 
trary, of well-calculated prudence. ‘There was no despair. or 
even serious alarm in Bulgaria this time last year. The rising of 
the Bulgarians was a feeble and impotent demonstration ina fey 
villages which hardly frightened any one. It was not panic, bug 
calculation, which led to the awful results we know. And a9 
soon as the Turk believes that a real and formidable danger ig 
at hand, the same prudent calculation would’ be most likely:ta 
produce a complete change of policy, instead of a vindictive:mag. 
sacre. Oriental races are supple even when they are brave, and 
take very little delight in acts of vindictiveness which may 
trouble on themselves. But putting aside the doubtful question 
of probabilities, let us go at once to the heart of the outcry againgt 
the so-called humanitarian recklessness of those who believe that 
war—even if war were accompanied for the moment by new 
atrocities—is better than a prolonged régime of cruelty and misery} 
The horror of war consists in this,—that it causes the death of 
many innocent persons, the severe suffering of very many more; 
that it provides occasions which few armies in the world, and 
certainly neither the Turkish nor the Russiam armies} are 
likely to forego, for a great deal of crime and brutality, 
of the same kind, more or less, as that which shocks us in 
the Turkish rulers of Christian provinces; and that from 
the relaxation of national and social ties likely to result from any 
great war'in a part of the world where the ties of country are vety 
feeble, almost any chaos might follow whiel it would bea very 
diffieult task indeed to reduce into anything like order. These 
are not dangers which any man with either a’ heart or a com 
science would underrate. The Crimean’ war;—which lasted 
two years, —was calculated to have cost a million lives in all, be 
sides all the torture it inflicted; and‘the’ Crimean war, being 
chiefly confined to a remote portion of the Russian Empire, did 
not contribute so much towards the relaxation of social and 
patriotic ties as the threatened war between Russia and Turkey 
might involve, if there were many such ties of any value to 
relax. But supposé even that the war, if it breaks out between 
Russia and Turkey, were to cost a million lives before it closed, 
and a correspondingly large margin of physical suffering ; sup- 
posing, to put the case as strongly as possible, that the war brought 
new horrors resembling theatrocities in Bulgaria inits train; suppose 
provinces devastated by the march of troops, and cities bombarded 
by friends-or foes. Still, what would be the result? Place the 
misery as high as you can, and what it would come to would be 
certainly far less than this,—that for the duration of the war, thatis 
for months, or possibly a year or two, wherever the armies of the 
enemy went, the whole scene of war might possibly suffer all that a 
few villayets of Bulgaria suffered in the spring of last year, and what 
a great part of Herzegovina and Bosnia have suffered for nearly two 
years already. ‘The storm which we have watched with so much 
horror would undoubtedly spread over a considerably greater 
area, and might rage violently for the whole period of the war. 
Place that frightful sacrifice as high as you reasonably can, and 
then compare it with the evil which the war is undertakem to re 
move, and which there is the best possible ground for supposiDg 
that it would remove. What isthat evil? Itis the existence of a 
so-called Government over at the very least six millions of Christians 
in Europeand three millions more in Asia, which so farfrom securing 
even tolerable peace for domestic and social life, and rendering it pro- 
bable that the human beings born in Christian communities should 
grow up with the ordinary confidence in industry, courage undet 
wrong, self-respect in conduct, affections in their homes, and good- 
will towards their neighbours, of average men, actively prevents any 
such result, substitutes organised plunder for taxation, favouritism 
of the grossest kind for justice, cows all the manliness out of 
the men, and all the womanliness out of the women, replaces 
the noblest affections by the fiercest and the meanest passions, 
makes dread chronic, servility the only assurance against 
wholesale wrong, and apathy the one remedy against outrage. 
And that, remember, is a régime which has been lasting for 
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under which generation after generation grows 
up and withers, and leaves its inheritance of stunted and 
blighted life to its posterity. ‘Take, as illustration of what 
we say, this private letter, printed on Wednesday, from a 
man in Erzeroum, of whom the Constantinople corre- 
t of the Daily News says ‘it is written by one whose 
name and position would carry weight in England.” In Armenia 
there have been none of the formal insurrections and wars and 
for violence, which have excited the passions of both 
in European Turkey. The only cause of irritation has 
been the rumours of the Western struggle. But what does this 
gentleman, whose name and position would “carry weight in 
England,” say of the incidents of the Turkish rule there ?— 
«Goldiers commanded by one Shuksi Effendi, while en route for 
Erzeroum, stopped at the village Ghelin Péstek, district of Gumish 
Khaneh. Of these 125 were quartered on the Greek Christian houses 
of the village, and the remainder on the Mussulmans’ houses. They 
demanded food, which was given them, and also money, which the 
villagers dared not refuse them, seme 225 piastres. They then 
began wantonly to,kill fowls and sheep, and to beat those who ventured 
er Finally, they broke into the women’s apartments and 
“id women and girls. Three women were so brutally treated by 
60 soldiers that their lives were despaired ‘of. They took a priest of 
the village named Theodore, and throwing the stomach of an animal 
ever his head, put him on a donkey with his face to the tail, and drove 
him about the village, amidst the ribald and obscene jests of the sol- 
. They then went to Kielakhboon and defiled the church, 
and pulling down the bell, called to Mussulman prayers from 
the bell-tower. They also outraged women, and continued 
their rascality at a third village named Hosbesek...... At 
Erzeroum, Christians are abused and beaten daily by military men, 
r officers setting the example, and common soldiers imitating. 
Artisans are forced to work withoat pay, and traders are forced to give 
at one-fourth their value. Even Europeans are not secure. On 
night of February 26, Dr. Pollassek and Bankl, Australian subjects, 
were assaulted by a patrol of dismounted cavalry while entering their 
. Dr. Pollassek was so roughly handled that most of his clothing 
was torn from his body, his left arm was dislocated at the shoulder, one 
thumb was badly injured, and his body covered with bruises. Both of 
them also lost most of their money. It was not until after several hours 
of incarceration that the wounded man could get release to return to 
his room. The case is now under trial in charge of Mr. Zohab, English 
gonsul, who also is Austrian acting consul.” 
That isa mere illustration of what the oppressions of this Govern- 
ment, in a peaceful province, mean. Now let us just try and con- 
ceive what life for generations upon generations under a Govern- 
ment whose subordinates act like the most lawless robbers, really 
means,—what it really means to feel sure that if you can’t sneak 
through life so as to excite no one’s avarice, no one’s ill-will, 
no one’s passions, you are lost, since Government is sure to 
support the caste which oppresses you. If the agents of the 
Revenue take three times as much as the State needs or gets, 
you must bear it without a word, lest they take more to punish 
your insolence, or lest you get so unmercifully beaten, as in a case 
mentioned in the Daily News letter from which we have already 
taken the last extract, that you die in twenty-four hours. If 
your wife or daughter is outraged, you must bear it, lest the 
outrage be repeated, and worse follow. If forced labour is 
demanded, it must be given, under pain of death. And all 
these are the normal conditions of life, though of course they 
come more into force in times of excitement than in times 
of repose. Government means not a power regulating and 
controlling the unsocial and destructive passions and appetites, 
but one stimulating the unsocial and destructive passions 
and appetites of one caste, and suppressing all the natural and 
wholesome impulses of domestic and political life in the inferior 
caste. In a word, life under such circumstances means either 
servility, hypocrisy, stolen pleasures, fierce vindictiveness sup- 


end came, and that a government under which there was at least 
hope,—an attempt at justice and improvement,—was substituted 
for a government under which there is nothing but the dull mono- 
tony of oppression, and would not the change have been well 
worth purchasing, even at the cost we have supposed? After all, 
the evil of the worst ills of human life must be measured more 
by duration than by any other element in them. Just as the 
enormous bulk of property destroyed in war is reproduced under 
favourable circumstances with a rapidity that startles even the 
economist, so the greatest destruction of life, the greatest lacera- 
tions of the affections, the worst outbursts of evil passions, if 
they are but sharply limited in duration, are soon partially effaced, 
and succeeded by a new generation of human beings, a new growth 
of domestic ties, a new atmosphere of hope and industry, through 
which the period of horrors soon becomes a dim memory of hardly 
credible anguish. But those who would continue the evil system 
under which even less frightful ills persist and maintain them- 
selves, so as to curse father and son and son’s son with the same 
deadly blight, leaving a man’s life, when it is over, little better 
than a bad dream which has engendered even worse dreams 
than itself, really incur the responsibility of turning a given 
— of human history into a tradition of sin and misery, 

to which even complete desolation would have been prefer- 
able. The popular and very legitimate horror of war forgets 
to take into account that war, horrible as it is, lasts but fora 
short time ; and that even a lesser evil which afflicts genera- 
tion after generation, turning almost all sweetness into bitter- 
ness, and good into evil, counts for infinitely more in the balance 
of history, than a fiercer spasm of anguish followed by long 
generations of steady amelioration. 


MICROSCOPIC EXTRAVAGANCE. 

NE of the most childlike and in its way amusing paragraphs 

in Mr. Ruskin’s anticipatory will, on which we commented 

last week, is the one in which he announces that he intends for 
the future to live in his country-house on £360 a year. Its of 
course possible that he should do it, though he will find it more 
difficult than he expects. The taxes on his house—which cost with 
some rebuilding and much furniture £15,000—the “regular 
repairs,” which are always accidental and always recur, the re- 
newal of carpets and the like, will cost him at least a fourth of his 
income,—probably much more ; and a solitary gardener, to keep 
the place decent, will not be secured and provided with materials 
for less than another fourth ; but still if Mr. Ruskin can put up 
with one servant, confine his journeys to his own feet, enjoy the 
simplest food, and go without good wine, the remaining half of 
his allowance to himself will suffice to keep him alive and in 
good health. The necessaries of life do not cost very much, or 
the poor could not live at all; if there are no servants, there is 
little waste ; and to many a clergyman as cultivated as Mr. Ruskin, 
though not as sensitive to the beautiful, the position he says he 
is about to assume would seem to be too luxurious. The clergy- 
man, however, has been trained to a virtue which Mr. Ruskin, 
we should fear, does not possess, which is most difficult for the 
rich to acquire, and which is in our day perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive mark of the cultivated poor,—the economy of loose silver. 
There is no differentia between the well-to-do and the poor which 
is more marked than that between their habitual conduct as re- 
gards the minor expenditures of daily life. The one has acquired 
a second nature, an instinct of self-defence which the other never 
missed. The poor man has learned by hard experience the great 








pressed by fear, a total absence of manliness and self-respect,—the 
life of a slave; or else a series of cruel punishments, probably 
ended shortly by a violent death. Now, taking into full account | 
the horrors of war, and of the spasmodic outrages which would | 
probably accompany war, and supposing them to be even of some | 
little duration, we yet ask if it is not in every sense far more | 
humane to buy the break-up of such a discipline of evil for | 


generations, at the cost of a year or two of its spasmodic 


enhancement? A Government under which the conditions | 
of a true moral life hardly exist, under which the social virtues | 
are something like miracles, and love for your neighbour, if he | 
be of the oppressive caste, almost an infamy,—under which a race | 


capable of many noble qualities becomes one of bullies and robbers, | 


through a monopoly and abuse of power which no people of that , 
kind could safely possess,—is a Government the destruction of | 
which would be cheaply bought by a year or two of even more | 
wide-spread misery. Say that even a million of lives were lost, 
as in the Crimean war, that a still larger number of persons 
suffered cruelly by wounds, illness, and outrage, but that then an 


| trath that a shilling a day is £18 5s. a year, that ten shillings 
/a day is more than a curate’s salary, and that if he indulges him- 
self in the least in the use of the “silver key,” which makes 
|all doors so easy and daily life so smooth, all the pinching 
‘economy in his home will go for nothing. The margin 
| between his income and his necessary expenditure which he strives 
_so hard to create will disappear at once in an endless outflow of 
money, for which he has nothing to show. ‘The richman, on the 
| contrary, unless frugal by nature to a degree unusual among his 
kind, spends shillings almost without knowing it, merely to facili- 
tate his movements or help to pass his day, and would be utterly 
/astonished if he ever put down his yearly outgoings in mere 
silver i in a formal account. He would hardly believe his eyes, and 
would resolve upon a retrenchment, which, nevertheless, he 
would find more difficult than almost any serious economy. It 
is much easier to lay down a carriage than to abstain from taking 
a cab, much less annoying to do without wine than to drink 
Gladstone claret, far less worrying to cease to entertain, than 
to cease to over-reward every man who does you some slight 
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service, There is no retrenchment so difficult to a man who has 
been rich, or even well off, as economy in silver, and no extrava- 
gance so tempting to a man who has risen to a fair income, and 
perhaps increased his weight, and with it the indolence of his 
natural temperament, as extravagance in shillings. The sum 
which is yearly spent in this way, more especially in London, 
by men who do not wish to be wasteful, but who are not severely 
self-restrained as to their expenditure, would appear to poorer 
men, anxious to keep up appearances and lead the refined life 
upon small means, almost incredible, and we are not sure that 
they would not condemn it as also slightly wicked. It seems so 
hard to them that an income should be allowed, so to speak, to 
perspire away. We have known professional men in London, 
men earning their own incomes, who did not intend to be extra- 
vagant, and in great matters were even frugal, who had no 
especial reason for being in a hurry, and who were quite capable 
of self-denial, spend two-thirds of Mr. Ruskin’s supposed income 
in cabs alone, and throw away double the sum in outlays for 
which they had nothing to show, and which indeed they were 
wholly unable to remember. Of course, it is the young and rich 
who are the most guilty in this way, but this form of extrava- 
gance is constantly found among men who are not thoughtless, 
who are earning their own living, and who would be rather 
shocked if they were told that they squandered in meaningless 
indulgences as much as would keep a respectable family in com- 
fort. It is a great bore to be walking when one is in a hurry, 
and one is always in a hurry to avoid a tedious walk. Two or 
three cigars a day cannot matter much, and they yield a tran- 
quillity of spirit and provide an exemption from ennui which are 
worth all the money. A lunch at the club is not necessary, but 
still it is pleasant, and is a great deal more ‘civilised ” a method 
of taking food than eating a biscuit in office, with clients and 
business acquaintances always dropping in. A pint of claret a 
day is not injurious to health, and it is very doubtful if it is 
good for the stomach that the claret should be too cheap. One 
must see a couple of papers a day, say, a Times and a Pall Mall 
Gazette, and take one weekly newspaper, and buy one of the 
tittle-tattle papers pretty regularly as one passes the book-stall. 
A book now and then cannot be considered* wasteful, indeed, a 
book is always an economy ; a toy of any sort, whether for grown- 
ups or little folk, is usually acceptable ; and the gift of shillings to 
servants, porters, beggars, or other people who look as if they 
expected douceurs, and would be importunate if they did not get 
them, is very nearly a virtue, a sort of charity in everybody's 
opinion except that of the receiver. We have mentioned 
nothing in the least degree out of the way, nothing indi- 
cating a hobby, nothing for which a man earning, say, 
£2,000 a year, would dream of condemning himself, and yet 
we have mentioned expenditures almost equal to the average in- 
come of English junior clergymen. Hundreds among our readers, 
if they will examine their expenditure with the single-eyed keen- 
ness with which they would examine a lawyer's bill or a milliner’s 
account, will know that the following table is for them an 
under-statement of the truth :— 


Cabs per diem 

Three cigars ae ‘ “a 
Lunch eee es oan eve ion eee 
Pint of wine a 
Newspapers 

Books , 

Little purchases 

Vails of all sorts ... 
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The account is wholly exclusive of needless waste in dress caused 
by mere thoughtlessness and indifference to expense, and includes 
no necessary whatever except the 7imes, and yet the total amounts 
to more than £220 a year, or, as we said before, nearly two- 
thirds of the total sum which Mr. Ruskin has put down as the 
income on which if an English bachelor gentleman cannot live he 
ought to die and be done with it. We believe there are men in 
London by no means “rich,” as riches are now counted, who 
spend twice the amount, for we have put the outlay on cabs at a 
ridiculously low figure for those who move about much and like 
to move easily ; and we know that expenditure of the kind, though 
of course more restricted, is one of the strongest temptations of 
young men with moderate incomes, even when they have to earn 
them for themselves. So strong is the tendency, that we have 
heard men who have been rich say that to learn the petty econo- 
mies was as hard as to learn a new trade, and that the only way 
to acquire good habits was to put themselves in training, and 
regularly leave their money at home. And they have found that 








comparative poverty never came home to them so keenly as when 
they hesitated to spend their shillings, and no walk ever wag go 
wearisome as the short one undertaken to save the expense of a 
cab. 

The worst of this form of extravagance is that there is abgo. 
lutely no cure for it, except the ever-present pressure which arigeg 
from want of means. The serious expenditures of life which come 
up in large bills are seriously considered, and arranged for with 
some exercise of judgment and forethought, but the petty expendi. 
tures come up separately, and seem so very small that avoiding 
them makes men not pressed for money suspicious of meanness in 
themselves. Whatcan the shilling signify, even if the demand for 
the shilling comes upon them ten times a day? We do not know 
that it does signify, if they will only ascertain what it is, and dig. 
tinctly recognise that the money does not come of itself, but is g 
heavy addition, producing little, to the annual outlay. We are by 
no means anxious to preach strict doctrine in the matter—though 
there is a doctrine, and a sound one, which condemns waste— 
and are quite aware that a man heavily occupied may find it 
to his permanent interest and peace of mind not to worry 
himself about small outgoings, or waste on them his 
faculty of self-restraint, which is wanted for much more 
serious affairs. Equanimity is worth buying at a high price, and 
fretfulness over sixpences is just as injurious as fretfulness over 
the slight exertions which would be necessary, nine times out of 
ten, in order to save the money. But we want them to recognise 
the fact that the unnoticed expenditure, the silver waste, is a heavy 
item in their outlays, one to be sharply remembered when they 
are calculating whether they cannot live very well indeed without 
a business income. They will find that the change tasks them 
much more heavily, and above all, much more constantly than 
they anticipated, that silver does lubricate the grooves of life quite 
as much as gold, that they will miss the means of small waste 
much more than the means of large expenditure. Mr. Ruskin is 
not going to live on £360 a year, or anything like it, though he 
fancies he is, and tells his friends so. in print ; but if he tried. it, a 
week in London would show him that he did not know how, that 
aman accustomed to ‘a carefully restricted expenditure of 
£5,500 a year for thirteen years” could not learn in a twelve- 
month how to reduce his silver waste within the limits of the 
whole income he has assigned himself. Good resolutions would 
hardly help him. Simplicity of life would scarely protect him. 
Nothing would teach him, if he had not previously learned the lesson, 
except pressure, the pain which comes of feeling that one has outrun 
one’s means. It is a nature which has to be acquired, not a new 
habit. Almost all women, owing to their dependence for money on 
others, possess it without effort ; and perhaps one-third of all 
the men who have been bred up in poverty. They have no 
trouble in avoiding silver waste ; their trouble is, when they are 
rich, not to let dread of the new but trivial extravagance make 
them anxious over-much—we never knew a man frugal on this 
point ever lose the instinct, though he might abjure the practice, 
of this form of frugality—but for the majority, the temptation, 
depend on it, is almost overwhelming, and the lesson of resistance 
among the very hardest that they have to learn. Some very good 
men, too, never learn it, and can no more break with. their ruin- 
ous habit than topers can with dram-drinking. They have lost 
the instinct of sparing shillings till real economy is impossible to 
them, and all dependent on them suffer, though of course with 
far different feelings, as if they were gamblers, drunkards, or 
given to sanguineness in investment. We know of at least one 
dead friend who, out of an income of £600 a year, never had but 
£300 a year to spend, the rest going in silver extravagance ; and 
we doubt if there are many families in England where the mem- 
bers, looking round, will not recognise one man of the kind. 
Very often he is the best of the bunch, but he is, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the victim of the grand Scotch sin. As the cabman said 
of the customer who over-paid him, ‘‘ He waastes the maircies in 
a heathen way.” 





OLD OAK IN AN OLD INN. 

HEN Mr. Charles Dickens and Mr. Wilkie Collins went on 

their “ Lazy Tour” in their ironically-assumed character 

of ‘Two Idle Apprentices,” they halted for a time at Lancaster, 
the half-way stage between London and Scotland, and they put 
up at the King’s Arms. That comfortable, quaint old inn looks 
as if it might have sheltered the helter-skelterers from the N orth in 
many troublous times, and the ponderous sign suspended above 
its doorway might have suggested the Dragon in ‘‘Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,” had not that rampant animal creaked in its place in con- 
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temporary history long before the idle apprentices set forth 

n their tour. The sojourn of the friends at the King’s Arms 
led to the writing, by Mr. Dickens, of one of his most fantastic 
fictions. In the ghost of the hanged man in the story on 
«A Bridal-Chamber,” the ghost with a queer twitch of one 
nostril, as if it had been caught up by a hook, we recognise 
the first outline of the elaborated picture of Mr. Jaggers’ office, in 
« Great Expectations ;” while the rest of the tale is a variation of 
the “Madman’s Story” in ‘‘ Master Humphry’s Clock.” The 
tale supplied the King’s Arms [nn with the only thing which 
it wanted for the thorough establishment of its claim to the 
interest of antiquity, a ghost of its own; and so authentic 
has that article of property become, that persons visiting the town 
have been gravely asked whether they ‘“‘mind” the chance of 
seeing the old man who was hanged at Lancaster Castle ! 

What with its panelled entrance-hall, its solid oaken screen, 
with recesses like a pair of pulpits on either side, its fine old stair- 
case, richly carved, almost black with age, as solid as the fortune 
of the prosperous merchant who owned the house in 1625, and 
the ghost contributed by Mr. Dickens, the King’s Arms had an 
undeniable claim to be regarded as something uncommon among 
inns, but it was to become more uncommon still. The really 
grand and artistic staircase, and the curious carved fittings 
of the old inn, appealed to the imagination of Mr. Dickens, and 
led him to inspire ‘‘ his good friend Mr. Sly "—as an autograph 
inscription on the famous novelist’s portrait which hangs over the 
staircase designates the landlord—with an ambition to collect 
aacient furniture, tapestry, china, and other objects suitable to 
the style and the antiquity of the house. The King’s Arms has 
since then assumed a museum-like appearance, and the collec- 
tion which has just been dispersed was well worth a visit, 
before the objects which composed it were removed from 
their accustomed places, and withdrawn from daily use, to the 
undignified confusion of a sale by auction in a dismantled 
billiard-room. For the old inn is to be pulled down, in the in- 
terest of street-widening, and a new hotel, with all the modern 
improvements, is to take its place. Visitors will hardly find them- 
selves so comfortable among the marble and the gilding, and 
though one might not particularly miss the ghost of the hanged 
man, there are old associations which one will miss. A week 
ago the King’s Arms was like the room in which Little Nell 
lies sleeping, in the beautiful illustration to one of the earliest 
chapters of “‘The Old Curiosity Shop” in the original edition ; 
with its dim, panelled corridors, hung with old pictures and com- 
plicated brackets, and lined with ancient chairs, whose backs 
and legs are perfect marvels of carving; its spacious rooms, 
with beam-crossed ceilings and heavy oaken doors, whence any 
sort of people except those of to-day, in any sort of 
costume except such clothes as we are wearing, might naturally 
be expected to issue, and descending the ancient staircase, lighted 
by fine chandeliers, disdainful of the vulgar gas that flaunts hard 
by, betake themselves to sedan chairs at the stair-foot, or to glass 
coaches at the old doorway, or even to sober stecds and pillions in 
the courtyard. in the background, seen from the wide hall, the 
ruddy light of the old kitchen sent warm reflections out upon the 
dark shining carved timber which is everywhere, in rail and door, 
and wainscoting and recess, lining the passages in which one could 
not easily find one’s way, but did not mind, for a sense of friendly 
leisure and at-homeishness settled immediately upon one’s spirits, 
and every step disclosed objects not the least like the ordinary 
furniture of an inn. For instance, one was led through a 
grove of suspended hams, irresistibly suggestive of Mark Tapley 
and Mrs. Lupin, to the inspection of a quantity of Crown Derby 
ware, and a choice assortment of monsters in Chinese pottery. 
Miss Austen’s Lady Bertram and Mrs. Norris might have 

sipped their tea from the former, and Miss Ferrier’s Lady Julia 
Douglas added the latter to the collection which cost her “ adored 
Henry” so dear. The numbered hours of the old inn were ticked 
off by old clocks ; one has been telling its unheeded tale for 200 
years, a sturdy time-piece this, of English manufacture; the 
other is one of the three which Benjamin Franklin made. The 
host's own sanctum, where he was regretfully writing addresses 
on catalogues of the sale, was not the least interesting spot in the 
old house, for there were “‘ curios ” in every nook of it. A case of 
strange insects from China hung on one wall, and on another 
& leathern drinking-bottle, shaped to fit the shoulder, with its 
strap, which is a relic from a battle-field in Lancashire. For that 
matter, most of the things in the house are relics from battle-fields ; 
spoils of the strife of creeds, the strife of dynasties, the strife of 
fortune, and the silent, always victorious fight of time with 
human lives and the possessions of men. ‘The ancient furniture, 





the pride of the collection, has been gathered from churches and 
castles and homesteads, which are dust, like the hands that wrought 
those rare designs with such patient skill and yet such careless 
freedom as our age of hurried accuracy and machine-made mono- 
tony knows not of; like the heads which rested beneath the 
stately roofs, rich with pious images and armorial bearings, of 
those amazing sleeping-places, the contemplation of which makes 
us understand the legacies in the wills of our remote forefathers, 
and the feuds which came of favoritism in the article of best- 
beds. The cabinets, the sideboards, the ancient wardrobes, and 
the chairs—one is said to have belonged to King Henry 
VIIL., and subsequently to have formed a portion of the effects of 
Queen Katharine Parr—were all curious, and many of them were 
beautiful, but the beds and the chests were more interesting to a 
mere observer than any of the other objects. 

In the room which was occupied by Mr. Dickens op his two visits 
to Lancaster, and which bears his name over its door- wiy, was one 
of these wonderful carved oak beds, so ponderous that dae finds 
a world of speculation in the simple questions,—How was it ever 
put up? and how is it ever to be taken down? It is so im- 
posing, with its grand pedestals standing beyond the foot-board, 
and its heavy carved panels, that one feels rather timid about 
sleeping in it, and prepares to do so with a vague sense that one 
is taking a liberty with a long line of the illustrious ancestors of 
somebody. Tall carved chairs stand at either side of this monu- 
mental couch, all ready for the ghosts in ruff and farthingale, or 
in powder and patches, or for occupation by some of the creations 
of the head which rested under that imposing tester. Any of them 
would be welcome, except, perhaps, Mrs. Nickleby. Mysterious 
things in frames upon the walls attract one. On the whole, the 
Dickens room suggests a night-light, and reading in bed as longas 
one can keep one’s eyes open, 80 as to leave no margin for fright, 
but in the daylight these mysterious things reveal themselves as 
the very pieces of needlework on which Mr. Ruskin expatiates, 
in his delightful, simply-superlative style, in an early number of 
Fors Clavigera. Here is, in ‘an old silken sampler of great 
grandame’s work,” much patient industry devoted to the career 
of Abraham, who is seen ruefully turning out Hagar and Ishmael, 
and hospitably entertaining the angels; while Sarah, arrayed in 
a very voluminous gown with a stomacher, looks, laughing at 
both performances, out of the aperture of a tent barely high 
enough for her to stand upright in. This is the “silken 
sampler” of which Mr. Ruskin says that it is ‘all wrought 
with such involution of ingenious needlework as may well rank, in 
the patience, the natural skill, and the innocent pleasure of it, 
with the truest work of Florentine engraving ; in it the actual 
tradition of many of the forms of ancient art is manifoldly evi- 
dent.” Hard by is the “Culture of the Tulip,” in silk and 
silver thread, a beautiful piece of work; of which the Art-seer 
says that ‘the spirits of Ariadne and Penelope reign vivid 
in all the work,” and that ‘the richness of pleasurable fancy is 
as great still in these silken labours as in the marble arches and 
golden roof of the Cathedral of Monreale.” In the great saloon, 
where, Mr. Sly tells, and the inscription over the door records, that 
the ‘crowned heads of Europe” have been severally entertained 
‘‘gince the peace,” and whose latest illustrious guests were that 
much-meandering couple, the Emperor and Empress of the 
Brazils, hang several pieces of valuable tapestry, old Gobeling 
and old Florentine ; and here some ancient chests again attract 
one to the most important portion of the collection. Worthy 
of the bedsteads, even of that from Rydal Mount, and 
that which once belonged to the Stanleys, and bears 
the deeply-carven device of the eagle and child, are these 
chests, 80 massive, so richly ornamented, so mysterious. 
Each of them might have been the identical one in which 
the bride of ‘Mistletoe Bough” memory so “long lay hid;” 
each one could easily hold her, and her trousseau too. Whose 
garments, and papers, and household gear have these laboriously- 
wrought ‘‘kists” contained—these kists, which look like the 
coffins of the dead and gone occupiers of the stately beds ? 
The old pictures, many of them portraits—of course, there isa 
Mary Stuart and a Queen Elizabeth among them—aided the 
impression that the old inn was not an inn at all, but a yenerable 
mansion, with all its old life stealthily stirring in it}*%nd we 
impertinent intruders upon its grave dignity and solid grandeur. 
Everything in the house looked as immovable as it was 
ancient; the walls and door-frames bristled with brackets of 
old oak, which tell the tale of their derivation ; here is a bishop's 
mitre, there a baron’s escutcheon, a third has adorned a 
banqueting-room, a fourth has formed a portion of the 
decoration of a church organ, then comes a finely-carven 
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face, or a delightful group of fruit or flowers. The art- 
objects have been brought together from innumerable different 
places, but they assort with one another, like the time-grown 
plenishing of an old house, the home of an old raee. The antique 
mirrors might have reflected the faces that lay on the satin pillows 
under those heavy bed-roofs, sheltered by the curtains of cut 
velvet or of cunning needlework ; and all the bride-gear and the 
weeds of generations, since long before “the Young Man” 
marched through China Lane,—the narrow street unchanged to 
this day, in front of the old inn,—on his way to Worcester, might 
be mouldering in the great cabinets and chests. It was a plea- 
sant sight to see, before the dispersion of it all, and it was plea- 
sant to leave it, still undisturbed. Not a stick—weshould rather 
say beam—of the old furniture but is now in the hands of new 
owners, and a year hence, not a stone will be left standing of the 
famous old King’s Arms Hotel at Lancaster. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


a 


A LAYMAN’S DOUBTS.—II. 
[To tHe EpiIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Srr,—It is related of Coleridge, I think, that having expressed a 
desire for a reasonable faith to his tutor, the latter replied, ‘‘ Oh, 
you want a reasonable faith, do you,—but that is precisely what 
you can never have.” Yet Bishop Butler, no mean authority, 
gaid in the preface to his ‘‘ Analogy,” ‘‘ Reason is the only faculty 
we have wherewith to judge concerning anything, even revelation 
itself.” And in the same strain he speaks in his sermon on 
‘* Self-deceit.” ‘*Religion is true, or it is not. If it be not, 
there is no reason for any concern about it.” We must con- 
cern ourselves with the truth of what we believe therefore, 
and there must be many who think, with Mr. Clifford, that 
it is wrong to believe on insufficient evidence, and that to those 
who reply, ‘‘ They have no time to investigate,” it is sufficient 
to rejoin that ‘*they should have no time to believe.” It is 
uiot possible for man to live satisfied in a state of doubt or simple 
nescience, when all that is most momentous in this life and the 
next is in question. We all seek, consciously or otherwise, to 
rest in a conviction of assured truth. We should seek this, 
if for no other or better reason than the Duke of Argyll urges in 
his “‘ Reign of Law,” that ‘‘every one truth is connected with every 
other truth in this great universe of God. Therefore, to accept 
as a truth that which is not a truth is an evil having consequences 
which are indeed incalculable. There are subjects on which one 
mistake of this kind will poison all the wells of truth and affect 
with fatal error the whole circle of our thoughts,” and of such 
subjects, religion pre-eminently must be one in which error will 
indeed ‘poison all the wells of truth.” We are not at liberty, 
therefore, to close our eyes, and in blind faith accept whatever 
creed is offered us by any Church or sect. We must fight our 
doubts, though the battle be one bringing only anguish; ‘face 
the spectres of the soul,” and not make our judgment blind, in 
apathy or craven fear. Were it otherwise, how gladly would many 
pass through the portals of the first Church on their path, Romanist 
or Protestant, and there lay down on the ‘‘altar-steps of faith” all 
their doubts, and still any promptings of the spirit to further 
inquiry! 

Leaving all question as to the existence of a personal Deity, a 
Creator and Supreme Ruler of the Universe, and of a moral 
government, as self-evident truths which have been accepted by 
the great mass of mankind, certainly by all the Christian and 
Mahommedan world, leaving, as equally settled, all question either 
as to the possibility of a revelation, or even the probability that He 
who created man would also enlighten him by means of inspired | 
prophets or other instrumentality, by visions, dreams, or a written 
Word for all ages,—there would only remain the question of fact, 
whether we possess such a revelation? The Jewish Scriptures 
were believed by their possessors and custodians to contain such a 





revelation, and Christian nations have accepted the Old Testa- 
ment at their hands, and the Gospel which followed and endorsed | 
it, undetorred by its composite form, and by many manifest con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies. Errors, however, great or fre- | 
quent, may well have been due to- the imperfection which must | 
attach to all human instruments. 

But these are questions which lie on the threshhold. They are | 
only the outer husk of the theological doubts and difficulties of the | 
present day, Taking this revelation, with all its disputed cosmo- | 
gony, its imperfections and outrages on the moral sense, not dimin- | 
ished by the innumerable commentators and interpreters, no two 


| of whom are entirely in accord, while many differ in fandamentag 


and vital points ; taking, I say, for granted as primary data that 
there is a God and moral governor of the universe, and a divine 
revelation of things needful to be known by man in his relation 
to the Deity embodied in the Bible, can it be truly said, as Mr, 
Peek alleges of this revelation, that ‘‘ while it sustains uninjured 
the fiercest criticism of the sceptic, and adapts itself to the ad. 
vancing discoveries of the philosopher, it is also recognised ag re. 
sponding to the deepest cravings and highest aspirations of our 
nature ?” 

Whatever may be the feeling of imperfection about the utter. 
ances attributed to God himself and the varied records of the 
Jews bound up in the Old Testament, this is but a secondary diff. 
culty, as simply rendering impossible the acceptance of any 
of a verbal inspiration. The religious system of the Jewish 
Scriptures is comparatively simple and consonant with the mora} 
sense of mankind, apart from what may be put down to human 
errors in transmission of divine light, as it is comprised in the 
compendious summary given in the Gospel,—‘ There is one 
and him shalt thou love with all thy heart and all thy soul ; and 
thy neighbour as thyself.” There is no problem of a future life 
and immortality, with a retributive law extending beyond thig 
world, and involving eternal punishment and misery ‘to any of 
God's creatures. There is no question of a Trinity in unity, so 
far transcending human powers of comprehension. There is, in 
a word, no Athanasian Creed, to harass and perplex the devout 
worshipper of God, revealed in the Mosaic dispensation. 

When Mr. Peek, therefore, says that this revelation, as‘it hag 
been read and interpreted these eighteen centuries, from St. Paul 
to Athanasius, and by successive Popes of Rome and heads 
of other Churches, all claiming divine authority and sanction, 
and to speak with “‘the living voice of the Church,” about 
which we are hearing so much just now, ‘responds to ‘the 
deepest cravings and highest aspirations, either of the cultured 
or the ‘sincere and unlearned’ men of successive ages, and of 
this age more especially,” I question the correctness of his con. 
clusion. What becomes, then, of the vast numbers who pro- 
test against all the damnatory clauses, as well as many of the 
dogmas and definitions, of the Athanasian Creed respecting the 
nature and personality of the Godhead and its triune subsistence, 
as wholly incomprehensible, and without intelligible meaning, if 
the words are to be taken in their natural sense? What of the 
Calvinistic tenets of predestination and election, which so large a 
body of Presbyterians, with Huguenots and Lutherans, are 
assumed to accept in their full and natural sense, but which 
throughout the greater part of Christendom are received with 
doubt only,—on the authority of the Church, and chiefly by women 
and children, under clerical teaching and influence. 

When Mr. Peek undertakes to defend the reasonableness of the 
faith of the sincere and unlearned, has he considered how these 
widely pervading elements of doubt and disbelief are to be recon- 
ciled with an unquestioning faith in the tenets taught every week 
from Protestant pulpits? Nor is this all. A sad and bewilder- 
ing feeling is often expressed as to the Church’s teaching on the 
‘‘ Atonement.” The necessity for a vicarious sacrifice, by which 
means alone, a just and adequate satisfaction could be made for 
the sins of the whole world—the sacrifice of the life of the Son 
of God,—of God himself incarnate in the flesh, and walking this 
earth, to be crucified by fanatic Israelites,—what does it all mean, 
if regarded with the limited powers given to man? God isa 
spirit,—we are told by Christ. What can we understand, there- 
fore, by the filial relationship of Christ, save as something only 
imperfectly comprehensible, by analogy with that of human beings 
with a corporeal existence and nature? We know, indeed, that 
vicarious sacrifices were offered by the Israclites, until the Temple 
must have resembled a shambles for the slaughter of innumerable 
victims,—said to be by divine command, but does this make the 
theory of the Atonement more intelligible or less revolting to the 
moral sense of mankind. 

The incarnation, the atonement, everlasting punishment, the 
double procession, predestination and free-will, and the other 
dogmas embodied in the Three Creeds and the Thirty-nine Articles, 
are in their own words, ‘‘incomprehensible” to the reason. Whether 
the materials of these exist in the Gospels, out of which such 
systems of theology may be framed, are questions of fact also. 
Only in so far as the Gospels are believed to be authentic records 
of what actually took place in the time of Christ and his dis- 
ciples, and do actually furnish such materials and foundations for 
the dogmas therein set forth, can they have any authority. They 
can in no sense be affirmed to have been part of the matter 
expressly revealed by Christ, but a system of doctrine drawn up 
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jy men, with or without divine guidance; and, in their opinion, 
derivable from what was actually revealed and taught by Christ 
and his Apostles. But on this, how great is the divergence of 
opinion and faith in the Christian world ! 
Not long ago & pamphlet appeared in its “ fifth thousand,” 
ith the ominous title, ‘‘Modern Christianity, or Civilised 
Heathenism.” I cannot say I felt disposed to endorse many of 
the arguments of the writer, nevertheless the general postulate he 
took for his theme I think he went far to establish, namely, that 
Christianity failed in power from its want of reality, and an irrecon- 
¢ilable contradiction between its tenets and practice. He con- 
tended that “if either prayer and praise in church on Sunday 
have any sense at all, they positively forbid our spending the 
qeek in money-making or worldly pleasure, or any other work 
¢han that of anxious preparation for judgement and acts of 
mercy towards Christ's poor.” Of course this assumes that the 
jogical issues of the creed of Christendom lead to this fatal 
inconsistency between our practice and our faith, and can only 
be avoided by renouncing all the secular interests and activities, 
and leading a life of monachism and seclusion from the cares of 
the wortd and family life,—the end of which in two genera- 
tions would be the end of the world, which, indeed, was what 
the*Aipostles expected. As we, in the nineteenth century after 
the Christian era, cannot but see this anticipation was founded 
in error, though seemingly deduced from their Master's words 
and by his Apostles, we may be excused if we doubt also whether 
this negation of all temporal things, and absolute devotion of a 
qhole life to prayer, fasting, and acts of charity, in the endea- 
your to follow in Christ’s footsteps, and in obedience to the literal 
tenor of his teaching, is in accord with the spirit and aim of his 
precepts. Christianity, without some principle of interpretation 
and qualification reconciling its duties to the essential require- 
ments of social and civilised life; with their inevitable activities 
and practical interests, leads to a hopeless contradiction between 
the faith and practice: of Christian. men and women, however 
devoutly disposed, if living in the world, and not in a desert or a 
convent. 

The infallibility of a Pope or the Church of Rome does not 
offer to a reasoning mana more impossible dogma than the life 
and standard of faith and duty which the Chureh Service of our 
Common Prayer-book prescribes, if read in its plain and natural 
sense, Can it be matter of surprise that it does not command 
general assent, and has no hold upon the faith and affection of 
the great majority of those who compose the congregations? If 
this be so, may it not be truly said that all these years the Clergy 
have been preaching the ‘‘Gospel of Unreality” to the world, 
and the world seems as far from conversion as'ever? Do we live 
visibly or really, as, according to such teaching, we ought,—as 
men to whom this earth is absolutely nothing, and the salvation 
of our souls from all but certain damnation as the sole object of 
our thought and efforts? If not, how can we reconcile our lives 
with the teaching of the Churches, or our faith with our practice ; 
and failing this, what is life itself but one continued hypo- 
erisy? It is, I believe, the manifest impossibility of recon- 
ciling the two—our lives and the faith we profess—that spreads 
& feeling of unreality and unsoundness in the creeds of Christi- 
anity and the doctrines of its Churches far and wide in the 
present day.—I am Sir, &c., A Layman. 





‘THE HIGH-CHURCH MEMORIAL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 

Sir,—Allow me as an earnest Churchman to thank you heartily | 
for your admirable leader on the High-Church Memorial. As | 
one of the late honorary secretaries of the Association for the | 
Reform of Convocation, by a fair representation of the laity (as | 
in the existing Irish Synod), permit me to suggest that there is | 
nothing utopian or strange in such a proposition. What seems | 
strictly feasible—first of all, in an extraordinary Synod, by way | 
of experiment—is to call on the diocesan Synods throughout the 
country to choose certain lay and clerical representatives, to be 
added to the existing members of both Convocations, these bodies 
being summoned to sit together for the occasion, the Archbishops 
and Bishops sitting in the same chamber with them, to see 
whether any and what working compromise can be arrived at by 
the majority, without breaking up the Church. 

It may be said that the whole body of the laity would not be 
represented. Are they in Parliament? We have neither female 
nor universal male suffrage. Is it not an error to make numbers | 
and their representation a matter of such great import ? Would not | 
what is really sought for be far better obtained by the Arch- | 





| which brought his army round to Washington, then to Wilming- 





bishops and Bishops having power, singly or collectively, to add 
a certain number of leading laymen of all schools to those chosen 
by the diocesan Synods? In such a body we want Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Mr. Beresford Hope, and Mr. Thomas Hughes,—Low 
Church, High Church, and Broad Church. 

But such an extraordinary Synod, or a permanently reformed 
Convocation on the same model, would in nowise interfere with 
the prerogatives of Parliament and the Crown. As long as the 
Church is a national establishment, (Esto perpetua/) so long the 
entire body of the population, including Protestant Noncon- 
formists, Roman Catholics, and Freethinkers, will have an in- 
direct, if not a direct, interest in the well-being of the National 
Church, and a right to guard against the prevalence of a small 
sectarian spirit, or any narrowing of the terms of communion. 
This is surely self-evident to every thinker. But is this a reason 
why Parliament should be troubled with the details of ecclesi- 
astical legislation? To approve or disapprove is a right reserved 
by the Constitution and by the nature of things to Parliament 
and the Crown. But there would seem to be nothing less than 
an imperative necessity that ecclesiastical measures should be’ 
freely canvassed in an ecclesiastical assembly, in the first place: 
Parliament used to be such when it consisted entirely of 
Church laity, flanked by the Bishops. The admission of Non+ 
conformists; Roman Catholics, and avowed Free~thinkers, in- 
volves the necessity for change, as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
almost admits, in his recent admirable letter: 

Is it not monstrous that although the lay brothers took their 
official part in the Church's first Council at Jerusalem, in spite of 
the presence of inspired Apostles among the so-called “‘spiritualty,” 
we should have to argue, after 1800 years, when ninety-nine 
hundredths of Churchmen are laymen, and there is so much knows 
ledge, learning, and piety among them, for their right to a formal 
place in the preparatory Councils of the Church ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Mary’s, Castlegate, York, April 11. ARCHER GURNEY. 





































































MAHAN’S “AMERICAN WAR.” 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPBOTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your criticism of “A Critical. History of the Late 
American War” you professedly convict me of an essential error 
in respect to an important historical fact. The following are 
your statements :—‘‘ He [Dr. Mahan] says that Schofield received 
the order to move on the 14th of January, but as a matter of fact, he 
got itonthe 7th. Now, as Dr. Mahan does not date his own letters 
conveying the all-saving advice, we do not know whether it was 
sent to Washington before or after the 7th.” If you will turn to 
“ Greeley’s History of the American Conflict,” Vol. II., page 715, 
you will find the definite statement that General Schofield received 
the order under consideration on ‘‘January 14,” as stated by 
me, and that is the statement which I copied in my history. 
This statement of Mr. Greeley is preceded by one to this 
effect, that his preceding narrations had left General Schofield, 
January 8th, at Clifton, under orders to move his army down the 
Mississippi to East Port. Mr. Greeley then adds that on 
‘«‘ January 14” General Schofield received the counter-order 


ton, and then to Goldsboro’, just before Sherman arrived there, and 
thus was prevented the bloody battle then pending between Sher- 
man and Johnston, and the war brought to a: bloodless termina- 
tion. The correctness of the dates given by Mr. Greeley will not, 
I am confident, be questioned. 

Facts stated in my letters to Washington absolutely evince also 
that they were written and forwarded prior even to ‘‘ January 
7th,” namely, while General Sherman lay at Savannah. I of 
course except the one written to Mr. Sumner after it was known 
that General Schofield had gone round to join General Sherman. 

An individual who writes a critical history does, in fact, invite 
criticism, and should not be offended when it appears to him 
severe or erroneous. For myself, I cannot claim a wider space in 
your columns than the above few lines will occupy. Were your 
columns open to a stranger in England, I would avail myself of 
the privilege of making a very few additional statements which 
might be of interest to your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

17 Rochester Square, N.W., April 4. Asa MAHAN. 

(‘On the 7th of January General Thomas was directed, if he was 
assured of the departure of Hood south from Corinth, to send General 
Schofield with his corps east, with as little delay as possible.”— 
of General Grant, p. 30. 

“ Washington, February 2, 1865. 

“T have the honour to inform you, that in accordance with _ 
orders, the 28rd Army Corps, Major-General Schofield com ” 
has been transferred from Clifton on the Tennessee to the Potomac. 
Under the instructions of the Hon. C. A. Dana, Assistant-Secretary of 
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War, I left this city on the 11th ultimo, to take the general ‘supervision 
of the movement.” — Colonel Parsons, in Quartermaster- General's Report, 
p. 182. 

The above seem sufficient replies to our correspondent. Mr. 
Greeley is no authority on the military proceedings of 1861-65.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 


IRISH LAND TENURE. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘“‘SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Mr. T. G. MacCarthy is a M.P. and Home Ruler, but his 
answer to my letter in your paper of March 31 is quite contrary 
to the facts. The Land Act fully secures compensation for all 
permanent improvements to tenants from year to year. Whoever 
turns to the Act will find the protection is absolute, except to 
large tenants, who are left as in England. The Act has only 
failed in the sense that tenants very seldom make permanent im- 
provements, and so cannot get compensation for improvements 
they do not make,—just as the great majority of ejectments 
having always been for non-payment of rent, they cannot get 
compensation for capricious eviction, when the non-payment of a 
moderate rent causes their trouble. No one who has not seen it 
can imagine the state of exhaustion to which a failing tenant 
reduces his farm,—often it will not even grow weeds. 

Want of industry is the true bane of Ireland. Mauch land is 
under leases, and they are increasing fast. Yet all who travel 
to Ireland must see, besides the armies of docks and thistles and 
couch, the inferior crops of corn and turnips and the starved 
grass, the general neglect of land and buildings, and the fences 
that will not fence, but which it is attempted to make more effec- 
tual by tying the legs of the sheep, &c.; the hay in cock at 
Michaelmas, and most crops sown late and gathered later. 
Those of us who are farming well are making double the rent 
such tenants could pay for the same land. The difference is due 
to want of industry and ignorance, though of course there are a 
few exceptions, 

These are the men to whom, in their present indolence and ignor- 
ance, it is proposed to give as a bonus, without consideration, 
the owners’ reversion in the land, with the right to sell it for 
their own profit ; and for whose sake no one of their own class in 
future is to be suffered to become an occupier without paying 
these men, or their assignees, £3, or £5, or £10 per acre (the 
utmost that competition will yield), in addition to the rent, which 
is practically to be limited, in order that this process may go on. 
And then, as an excuse, it is said the owner would thus be 
deprived of nothing. He would be robbed of his reversion,— 
that is all. 

The true character of such proposals only needs to be under- 
stood.—I am, Sir, &c., W. BENcE JONES. 





‘““THE LATE MRS. NASSAU SENIOR’S WORK.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 
Sir,—I beg the favour of a small space to say a few words in 
reference to the Society mentioned in your article of last week, on 
‘¢ The late Mrs. Nassau Senior's Work.” Some of your readers 
may be now anxious to assist in giving effect to that part of Mrs. 
Senior’s plans which, even under present circumstances, it is pos- 
sible to carry out, and I am able to place before them a favourable 
opportunity for doing so at the present moment. 

A very advantageous offer has been made to the Committee of 
a house every way suited for a Central Home, the only difficulty 
in taking it being that although donations towards the current 
expenses of the work have been most liberal from several private 
sources, the public support of the Society by annual subscriptions 
does not at present justify the Committee in pledging itself to a 
large annual responsibility. On the other hand, the fact that 
through the efforts of this Society not one of several hundred 
young girls can now fall into trouble without coming under 
the notice of the Committee renders a further step almost 
necessary. The evil consequences of many of the faults of 
these poor girls can only be met by the influences of a Home such 
as it is proposed to establish, where they may, in case of neces- 
sity, be received for longer or shorter periods, and whence they 
may be placed again in service with better hope of their doing 
well. On this subject, I will only add that if the house now 
offered for this purpose can be taken, and the Home adequately 
supported, the objects for which this Society was originally formed 
will be in large measure “ furthered.” 

One word in justice to the schools. Much more is done by 
most of the schools to keep a hold over the girls placed in service 
than would appear from the bare regulations referred to in your 
article, and it ought also to be stated that through the continued 





interest felt in the girls by the officials, and the wa: 
which is exercised, the Society has been enabled to help 
girls whose circumstances might not otherwise have come to the 
knowledge of the Committee.—I am, Sir, &c., 
: Saran W. Srepruen. 
7 Great College Street, Westminster, April 10. 





EPIGRAMS. 
(To THs EpittorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Allow me to correct an error of fact in your review of the 
‘‘ Epigrammatists,” in the Spectator of March 31. 

The reviewer states:—‘‘ No collection of epigrams, we make 
bold to say, even were it ten times as small as Mr. Dodd’s, can 
afford to omit the most sparkling and charming epigram which 
has every graced, or ever, we fancy, will grace, a lady’s album :-— 

* Accept a miracle instead of wit,— 
See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ.’” 
I quite agree with the reviewer, and had he taken the trouble to 
turn to the index of first lines, he would have found that the 
epigram, with a note on the subject of the authorship, is given at 
p. 312 of the ‘“‘ Epigrammatists.” 

The reviewer adds :—‘‘ These lines were written,—but who does 
not know by whom they were written, and for whom?” Pert 
he imagines them to be Pope's, to whom they have been com- 
monly ascribed, and having failed to find them amongst the epi- 
grams of that poet, assumed that I had omitted them. The lines 
are by Young. The history of them is given in Spence’s 
‘‘ Anecdotes,” 1820, p. 377.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry Pup Dopp. 








POETRY. 
—_+>—— 
THE LATE MRS. NASSAU SENIOR’S WORK. 

(“ Her unreserved self-devotiun to the care of all to whom she could 
minister was inspired by an absolutely single-minded longing for their 
good, and accompanied by gifts of winning and confiding sweetness, 
broad, simple human sympathy, and remarkable uprightness and tenacity 
ef mind, which actually reduced the difficulties and annoyances of her 
work to a minimum, and enabled her to pass through those which re- 
— - a certain unconscious victory.”—“C. E. $.,” Spectator, April 
7, 1877. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


TRUE woman, gentle and yet strong 

To strive with misery and wrong,— 

Thy life was like a rhythmic song 
*Mid aimless voices. 


The poet whose fine ear has caught 

The music with which life is fraught, 

Through all discordant deed and thought, 
Is loved and honoured. 


He does but listen, and translate 

For us who stand outside the gate 

The harmonies for which we wait, 
And yet discern not. 


But thou, with patient, loving care, 

Didst add a lost note here and there 

To the world’s symphony, and dare 
To make it sweeter. 


His the ecstatic rapture, thine 

The dull routine of toil divine, 

Where sympathy and skill combine 
In lowly labour. 


We, who have not yet learned to play 
The tune God sets us day by day, 
Look up with wondering eyes, and say, 
‘¢ What was thy secret?” 
A. MATHESON. 








BOOKS. 


ae 
VICTOR HUGO'S NEW POEM.* 

Tue mere publication of M. Victor Hugo’s new work is a note- 

worthy fact in literary history. Many centuries hence, the 

Athenzeus or Isaac D’Israeli of nations yet unborn to civilisation 

will relate among the singularities of literature how at the age of 


* Victor Hugo: La Légende des Siécles. Nouvelle Série, 2 vols. 8¥0. Paris. : 
Calmann Lévy. 1877. 
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<oventy-five a French poet of the nineteenth century published two 

new volumes of poems, and announced by their titles the forth- 

coming publication within a twelvemonth of two more poetical 
works and one historical, besides promising the early completion of 
the series of which the work in question formed the second part, 

« gnless the author should come to an end before his book.” 

The fact is, Victor Hugo's fecundity is as colossal as his genius. 

That he is, in our days, a literary colossus, whether looked at as 

a poet or & novelist, none who has read either the present poems 

or his last novel, Quatre- Vingt-Treize, can doubt. One can fancy 

him walking off with all the poets and novelists of contemporary 

Europe and America stowed away somewhere about his Brobding- 

ian person, without so much as feeling the weight of them, 

_Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Lowell, and George Eliot sitting on his 
shoulders ; Mr. Browning balancing himself on the head of a shirt- 
pin; Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Hughes curled up asleep under his 
coat-collar ; Mr. Black clambering up one arm ; Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Dr. Holmes, and Mr. Palgrave looking out of 
his waistcoat-pockets, in the depths of one of which Mr. Robert 
Buchanan shrieks lost; Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Morris, and Mr. 
Dante Rossetti astride on successive buttons; Walt Whitman 
hanging on by a grey hair behind; Mr. Trollope and Lord 
Beaconsfield, M. Flaubert, M. Dumas, and Herr Auerbach thrust 
with a ‘mixed multitude” into his coat-pocket, and engaged in 
exploring the intricacies of his pocket-handkerchief ; whilst M. 
Emile Zola has slipped into his boot, and is studying the con- 
ditions of life under the giant’s instep, and endeavouring to depict 
them in the strictest plebeian language. Take awayall that Victor 
Hugo has written, and one may safely say that if the most tedious 
piece in the present volumes—‘ l'Epopée du Ver,” for instance, 
which no human being could read straight through at a sitting— 
were to appear for the first time, there would be a universal sense 
thata new literary power had arisen in the world. But colossal as 
heis, hisfaults are colossal too—colossal garrulity, colossal tedious- 
ness, colossal bad taste, colossal coarseness, colossal irreverence, 
colossal impudence—for what other name can be given to such 
insults to the good-faith of his fellow-men as the personification of 
the “ wapentake ” in L’Homme qui Rit; or the tricks played with 
Scriptare in the present volumes, when he speaks of the fiery 
chariot of ‘‘ Amos"’(“*le char de feu d’Amos”); or of what 
“Shem ” says to Rachel (‘* quand Sem dit & Rachel”)? Unlike 
many Frenchmen, M. Victor Hugo has read the Bible, and even 
if we suppose that a momentary forgetfulness introduced the 
wrong names at first into the verse, it is impossible to be- 
lieve that anything but his huge indifference to veracity 
has kept them there. Yet except that his faults have, 
to some extent, grown upon him, and that certain epithetic 
catch-words, such as “ sinistre,” ‘‘ sombre,” ‘ formidable,” begin 
to be too apparent, it is impossible to say that these volumes 
indicate the slightest falling-off of power. ‘That they are among 
his best works one could not say, and yet the staple of the 
volumes is fully equal to anything he has written for the last 
twenty years, whilst there are at least three pieces which are dis- 
tinct additions in kind to the list of his master-pieces. 

It must, indeed, be admitted that the present work has no very 

clear raison d’étre. The first series of the Legend of the Ages, 
beginning with creation and ending with the future triumphs of 
aeronautics, seemed to form a complete cycle in itself. This 
second series can but cover, more or less, the same ground, and 
the fine opening piece, the ‘‘ Vision whence this book has 
sprung,” describing the ‘ wall of the ages "—‘‘ living flesh, with 
rough granite, immobility made of unrest, an edifice having the 
noise of a multitude, black holes starred with fierce eyes, evolu- 
tions of monstrous groups,” &c.,—one of those splendid enumera- 
tive descriptions which are one of the tricks of M. Victor Hugo's 
manner, and which Mr. Swinburne sometimes copies successfully— 
might well have served as a proem to both series. But this is after 
all only a cavil upon the title, and as long as the giant’s right hand 
has not forgot its cunning, no one has any right to complain that 
six hundred pages, containing more than half of first-rate verse, 
should be given to the world under one name rather than under 
another. 

Nor is it enough to say that the present work exhibits no 
falling-off of power. In some respects there is an increase. If 
the graceful colouring of Victor Hugo’s adjectives has passed 
away, the sinewy might with which he wields his verbs and 
nouns has increased. ‘There can be no more wholesome study 
for many of our contemporary English poets, who, as Mr. Ruskin 
once proclaimed that ornament was architecture, fancy that 
poetry consists in daubing their verse with an accumulation of 
adjectives, than the style of the old literary athlete, all bone and 





muscle, in which whole pages may be found with barely a single 
adjective, and yet which are unmistakable poetry. At the same 
time, one can never forget—even he himself cannot make us 
forget—that he writes in the one European language which is best 
adapted to prose, most unfitted to poetry, and that much of his 
verse is cast in one of the moulds which cramp poetry the most, 
the rhymed Alexandrine couplet. No doubt much of M. Victor 
Hugo's best verse—as of good French verse generally—is not 
real poetry, but versified declamation of the finest sort. 

Of many of the pieces in this work, such as ‘‘Le Titan,” “ Les 
Trois Cents,” ‘Aide Offerte 2 Majorien,” ‘* Le Romancero du 
Cid,” ‘Welf, Castellan d’Osbor,” ‘ Gaiffer-rerge, Duc d’Aqui- 
taine,” ‘‘ Masferrer,” &c., it is enough to say that they are as good 
as many of their kind from the same pen. But it has been stated 
above that three pieces in the volume are real masterpieces, and it 
is remarkable that each is wholly different in style from the others. 

‘* Le Cimetiére d’Eylau ” isa perfect model of brief dramatic nar- 
rative. It tells how the writer's uncle, then a captain, received orders 
at the battle of Eylau to hold a churchyard with his company of 
120 men, and get killed there. They fought all day in the snow, 
under the mist and the smoke, seeing nothing. At last, when night 
has fallen, and the drummer-boy can no more beat his drum 
for hunger, and the captain, his right arm broken by a ball, is 
almost fainting from loss of blood, and can no longer draw out 
his watch to see whether six o'clock has come, the hour when he 
is allowed to draw off :— 


* Soudain le feu cessa, la nuit sembla moins noire, 
Et l’on criait, ‘ Victoire!’ et je criai, ‘ Victoire !’ 
J’apercus des clartés qui s’approchaient de nous. 
Sanglant, sur une main et sur les deux genoux, 
Je me trainai. Je dis, ‘ — ou nous en sommes.’ 
Pegeoat? ait te a Pigonts ait hom. 
‘Présent,’ dit t. ‘ Présent,’ dit 
Je vis mon colonel venir, l’épée en main. 
*Par qui donc, la bataille a-t-elle été gagnée ?’— 
‘Par vous,’ dit-il. La neige était de sang baignée. 
Il reprit, ‘C’est bien vous, Hugo? c'est votre voix ?’— 
*Oui.’—‘ Combien de vivants étes-vous ici ?’—‘ Trois.’” 


‘“¢ La Colére du Bronze” is a satire, the like of which has never 
been written since the days of Juvenal, unless it be by M. Victor 
Hugo himself. Bronze, enraged at having to mould the forms 
of so many humbugs and scoundrels of the Second Empire, finds 
a voice to reproach mankind, who compel it to lie. There is 
occasional prolixity and repetition, but the splendour of the satire 
is unsurpassable, and one feels sure that a thousand years hence 
the names of its victims will only be known through the im- 
mortal ignominy to which it has pilloried them. It is difficult 
to quote where each line almost is a sculpture, but the following 
passage may give an idea of it :— 


“ Je sais bien qu’on dira: Passez, méprisez-les, 
Ce sont des gredins. Soit. Mais ce sont des statues. 
Mais ces indignités sont de splendeur vétues. 
Mais on croit tellement le bronze honnéte, et sir 
Du bon choix des héros qu’il dresse dans l’azur, 
On est si convaincu que lorsque, sous les arbres, 
Au milieu des enfants rieurs, parmi les marbres, 
Sur les degrés d’un temple ou sur I’arche d’an pont 
Le bronze montre au peuple un homme, il en répond ; 
Mais tous ces malfaiteurs, mais tous ces misérables, 
Devenus au passant stupide vénérables, 
Ont si profondément, de leurs pieds de métal, 
Pris racine au granit puissant du piédestal ; 
J’ai mis sur leur bassesse une si grande armure, 
Qu’en vain l’apre aquilon sur leurs tétés murmure ; 
Tis sont la, fermes, froids, rayonnants, ténébreux ; 
L’heure, goutte du siécle, en vain tombe sur eux ; 
Et vienne la tempéte, et vienne la nuée, 
La foudre et son éclair, la trombe et sa huée. 
Qu’importe! ils sont d’airain, ot l’airain jamais vieux 
Rit des coups d’ongles noirs de l’hiver pluvieux. 
Novembre a beau venir aprés Juillet ; l'année, 
Cette dent qui mord tout, les respecte, indignée ! 
L’ondés en les rouillant, les conserve, leurs fronts 
Se dressent immortels, plus fiers sous plus d'affronts ; 
Sur eux s’abattent neige, averse, givre, orage, 
Et tout le tourbillon des bises, folle rage, 
Et la gréle insultante et le soleil rougeur, 
Et sans qu'il leur en reste une ombre, une rougeur, 
Tous les soufflets du temps, ils les ont sur Ja joue ; 
De sorte que le bronze éternise la boue.” 


The only hope that remains to Bronze is that some day his statues 
will be melted into pence, since,— 
“ Plutét qu’étre Troplong mieux vaut étro un centime, 

Et lorsqu’il fat Dupin aux yeux de tout Paris. 

Lairain sen débarbouille avec du vert de gris. 
‘* Petit Paul,” lastly, apart from one or two gratuitous pieces of 
coarseness, is one of the most touchingly told tales ever put into 
verse. It is that of a child whose mother died in giving him birth, 





whose father married again, and handed over the little one to his 
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grandfather: The two are perfectly happy together for a twelve- 
month, and nothing can be more charming than the picture of their 
happiness, but when one is two years old, the other eighty, the 
grandfather dies. The child is taken to the funeral, and is ob- 
served to note attentively the entrance to the churchyard. Then 
he returns to his father’s house; but his stepmother has a boy 
of her own, in whom she is wrapped up; her husband is 
greatly in love with her ; nothing that Paul can do gives pleasure. 
He is driven out of sight, becomes silent, lonely. One evening 
they look for him everywhere in the house without finding him. 
It was winter, ‘‘ and outside little footseps were vanishing in the 
snow:” Some one‘in the night heard cries of, ‘‘ Papa, papa!” 
On the morrow morning they found him by the churchyard, 
stretched before the entrance, holding still with one hand the 
railings’of the gate; which he had tried to open :— 
“TI avait appelé dans l’ombre solitaire, 
Long-temps; puis il était tombé mort sur la terre, 
quelques pas da vieux grand-pére, son ami. 

N’ayant pu l’éveiller, il s’était endormi.” 

M. Hugo is generally at his best when writing of children. None 
‘who. have read: it: will ever forget the exquisite ‘‘ Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew,” in his Quatre-Vingt-Treize, when the two 
children shut up in the tower, in the midst of the worst horrors 
of civil war, find it such fun to tear a splendid manuscript to 
pieces. Nor can one help looking forward with every anticipation 
of delight to his next forthcoming volume, promised for May of 
this year,—“ L’Art d’Etre Grand-pére.” 

The purely artistie point of view from which M. Hugo’s work 
has been looked at hitherto is probably the only one from which it 
is worth while to criticise it. Yet it is but just to mention that it 
proclaims, somewhat more distinctly than some of its predecessors 
from the same pen, a belief in God. It requires now-a-days, out- 
side of the narrow pale of Protestantism, some moral courage in 
‘one who is. not an Ultramontane to avow sucha belief, even 
in so bald:a form as it comes out in these volumes. A great 
spiritual teacher, indeed, M. Victor Hugo is not, for all his lite- 
rary greatness. There is more food for man’s spirit in the invo- 
‘cation which opens.‘‘ In Memoriam” than in the whole range of 
his poetry and prose together. Hence it is that his: greatness is 
only of the: material type, and is more properly bigness only. 
The colossus ‘of contemporary literature is not, and never will be, 
a truly great man, 





M‘LENNAN’S STUDIES IN ANCIENT HISTORY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
“Tue earliest human groups,” says Mr. M‘Lennan, ‘can have 
had no idea of kinship.” There is something almost startling 
about this proposition when heard for the first time, but it is a 
very simple and obvious matter nevertheless, for what it asserts is 
that the fact of consanguinity is a fact of observation, and there- 
fore must for a time have been unobserved. To develop out of 
that fact, when attention had been fixed upon it, a system of 
blood-ties required both time and thought, and that, therefore, 
must have been slowly effected. Mr. M‘Lennan suggests that the 
idea of blood-connection would much more readily yield to the 
people of a group the belief that they were of one stock, a body 
of kindred, than it would give them any system of kinship. But 
the relationship of mother and child must have been the first 
perceived blood-relationship, and therefore a system of blood-ties 
‘through women was sure in time to be developed. A system of 
blood-ties through men must have been developed almost simul- 
taneously with it, if there was anything like certainty as to father- 
hood ; but the absence of certainty as to this—implying the non- 
recognition of fatherhood, that fathers were not usually known— 
‘would necessarily prevent the acknowledgment of blood-ties 
through men. And nothing else would have that effect. Upon this 
reasoning, Mr. M‘Lennan concludes that it may be confidently 
inferred that there either is, or formerly was, non-recognition of 


only and the non-recognition of fatherhood, as existing 
anteriorly, may be inferred from laws of i or. of 
succession, which indicate that the blood-tie through a father, 
though recognised to other effects, was no bar to marriage and 
gave no right of succession,—for example, from the marriage of 
Abraham with his sister-german Sarah, and from the succession. 
law of. the ancient Picts, which gave the crown, not to the son, 
but to the sister's son of a monarch deceased. 

Passing to the facts on account of which this basis of reagonj 
is laid, it comes out clearly that the system of kinship through 
females only has been the common system of kinship among the 
ruder races of men with which travellers, old and recent, haye 
made us acquainted,—races, that is, like ‘the Blacks of A 
the Red-men of America, and the South-Sea Islanders. 
it seems clearly indicated by the succession-law of the Celts, ang 
indicated, though less surely, by the prohibition contained in the 
Sutras of Gautama against marriage between a man and hig 
cousin on the mother’s side. The marriages of Abraham, hig 
brother Nahor, and of Amram, the father of Moses and Aarons 
all made with women who were close relatives through the father, 
and not relatives through women—cannot, according to Mg, 
M‘Lennan, mean anything else than the imperfect establighs 
ment of kinship through males among the Semitic stock 
to which the Patriarch belonged; and there is the same 
evidence of the pristine acknowledgment of kinship only 
through females among the Phoenicians, and also among the 
Athenians. At Athens, it was express law that a man might marry 
his sister-german, but not his sister-uterine ; and in the essay on 
‘“‘ Kinship in Ancient Greece,” Mr. M‘Lennan has. brought te 
gether a mass of facts—which it is quite beyond our power to 
recapitulate—tending to show, for Greece generally, that whilein 
the time of Homer the blood-tie through the mother was a closer 
bond than that through the father, the latter at an earlier period 
had little force, or had been altogether unacknowledged. Wherever 
he can make out acknowledgment of kinship only through females, 
Mr. M‘Lennan, of course, infers uncertainty of fatherhood, anda 
state of sexual relations capable of giving that result. Wenow 
go on to the cases in which, from uncertainty of fatherhood showa 
or inferred to have at an early period existed, he infers the 
acknowledgment at the same early period of kinship through 
females only. 

‘¢ Polyandry’” is a:'term comprehensive enough to include every 
variety of relations between the sexes which could leave fatherhood 
uncertain or unacknowledged, though in the form of it most 
commonly met with, while leaving fatherhood uncertain, it gives 
certainty as to the father’s blood, and therefore admits of kinship 
through males, and is even usually accompanied by it. It still 
prevails rather extensively. Mr. M‘Lennan, indeed, starting from 
Tibet, has tracked it over the greater part of the earth I 
ancient times it can be shown to have prevailed in many regions 
where it has been for ages extinct—e.g., in parts of Media, among 
the Britons, among the Germans, among the Picts; while the 
remarkable story of the five Pandhava princes contained in the 
Mahabharata seems to leave no doubt that at one time it was the 
marriage law of, at least, some of the leading tribes from whom 
the Hindus are descended. Now there have been known of poly- 
andry two leading varieties. In the one, which, from its prevalence 
among the Nairs of Malabar, Mr. M‘Lennan has called Nair 
polyandry, a woman’s husbands are such persons—usually not 
relatives of each other—as she or her family may select ; they do 
not live with her—she lives with her mother and brothers, there 
being kinship only through women, fathers being unknown—and 
her children are her brothers’ heirs. When there isa family estate, 
the eldest brother has the management of it, and in this function 
he is succeeded by his brothers in order of age; and when they 
are exhausted, by the sister’s eldest son. Distinct known casesof 
this form of polyandry are by no means numerous, but by the law 
of succession which is characteristic of it, the succession, not of son 
to father, but of brother to brother, and failing brothers, of the 





fatherhood, wherever kinship is counted through women only ; 
and conversely, that wherever the co-ordination of the sexes is or | 
-can be inferred to have been such as to leave fatherhood uncer- 

tain or unrecognised, there can have been at first acknowledgment | 
-of kinship through women only. If there is kinship mar of 


sister's son, Mr. M‘Lennan seeks to establish for it a much more 
extensive prevalence. Laws relating to succession are very 
enduring, and especially when they regulate the succession to 
titles or places of honour; and the prevalence of the Nair suc- 
cession-law in the case of thrones or chieftainships is often all 


women only, non-recognition of fatherhood at a former period | - : : ‘ ple 
aay be inferred in the case of peoples who now practise monandry | there = from which to infer the former existence among ~ “~< 
or polygamy (the latter of which would obviously favour the | oe —_—— _ ent yr Magy ne on 
maintenance of that t f kinshi it had | Other leading form of polyandry—an e 
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established). And of both kinship, th 
) acd os- rp Hen ae alleen | Tibet and the adjoining Himalayan regions, Mr. M‘Lennan has 





* Studies in Ancient History, comprising a Reprint of Primitive Marriage, an In- | called Tibetan polyandry. The brothers of a family take @ wife 
into the Fi Ca in Marri : fF. : : ‘ 
HTeonan, MA. LED, Advocate. “London: Berasrd Quariten. "7 7° ¥ | between them. ‘The eldest is the head of the family, the.children 
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se accounted his, and he is succeeded as head of the family by | tend in the same direction ; but it can hardly be conceived of as: 
prother after brother, and ultimately by the eldest son of the | co-existing to any extent with a scarcity of women, and indeed, im 
protherhood. In Ladak the Tibetan polyandry is found in a | the societies which permit it, it can only be for the few. 
state of decadence. The younger brothers of a family may, if| The common view as to kinship, lucidly expounded in our time 
they choose, become co-husbands with their elder brother. But | by Sir Henry Maine, has been that Agnation—that is, the .ac- 
whether they do or not, when a man dies, his heir is not his | knowledgment of kinship through males only—came first ; and 
gon, though he may have a son of his own, but his next | that the blood-ties, arising through women, worked their way 
prother ; and he succeeds to his brother’s widow and position | very slowly into recognition. According to Mr. M‘Lennan,/'the 
in the family, as well as to his estate. The inference is made | system of kinship through females only having first introduced the 
that the suecession-law which, kinship being counted through | rude Nair type of family, and then led to the establishment of the 
males, prefers a brother to a son, and in effect gives the succes- | Tibetan type of family, the latter, with which there was certainty 
sion to the eldest male of a family, is derived from Tibetan poly- | as to the father’s blood, introduced male kinship, upon which, in 
andry, and that this may be taken as indicated wherever that law | process of time, the acknowledgment of kinship through males 
jg found. It is a law found far and wide, especially as regulating | only, that is, agnation, in most cases supervened. Given agnation, 
the succession to dignities—we have all heard of it recently in | however, he points out, as naturally arising out of the cireum- 
connection with the Sultanate of Turkey, in which case it has held | stances which must have preceded it, on the one hand, con- 
ita ground in spite of the Koran—and if Mr. M‘Lennan’s reason- | ditions which might have originated endogamy ; and on the other 
ing be accepted, it proves a very extensive prevalence in former | hand, conditions which would give us tribes like those of Rome, 
imes of Tibetan polyandry. consisting of portions of different gentes, the totality of each of 
“_ he casts his net still further. The Levirate, the law which | which found throughout the tribes was reputed to be a body of 
required a younger brother to take the wife of his elder brother kindred. Whether he is right or wrong im the first case is per- 
deceased without issue, and ‘ raise up seed to the deceased upon | haps no very great matter. His view in the other ease is. sub- 
his inheritance "—well known from its having existed among the | versive of what is known as the Patriarchal system, and is, in 
Hebrews and the Hindus—belongs to a much later stage of develop- | fact, an entirely new account of the growth of human societies. 
ment, as regards both marriage and property, than the succession-| _If one of the first effects of the introduction of the idea of kin- 
law which has just been noticed. It occurs not only with monan- | ship would be to make people of the same group believe them- 
dry or polygamy, but with the partition of family estates among | selves to be of one stock, a body of kindred, the establishment of 
the members of the family. Obviously, it is altogether opposed | the law of exogamy—which required a man to marry a woman of 
to monandrous ideas of propriety, which in time became strong | another stock—with the system of kinship through females only,. 
enough to suppress it. Mr. M‘Lennan maintains that the ideas | which made children of the stock of their mother, would quickly 
of propriety which could tolerate it were derived from Tibetan | transfuse the stocks of a district, so that several of them, perhaps 
pd on which, ascribing as it does the fatherhood of the | all of them, would be found in every local-tribe. Between them,. 
children of a group of brothers to the eldest brother, was also able | they would produce tribes such as are the most common in Aus- 
to supply the fiction which accompanied it, that the children born | tralia or North America; and as in each tribe there would be 
of the Levirate union were the children of the elder brother | men and women who, being of different stocks, were freeto marry 
deceased. each other, this state of things would tend to limit resort to cap- 
If all his inferences be received as sound, there is no doubt | ture, and by-and-by, if there were women enough, might super- 
that by — = — — of —— _— pa a = it altogether. Let es = oer eg ~ — — 
covered the world with Tibetan polyandry, and made out that es now supervene, an e tribe, with such s' as 
nearly everywhere monandry was an advance made from it. This, | happened to be in it, would be, as it were, stereotyped, for 
if it were admitted, would make it easy, and indeed almost neces- | henceforth children would be of the stock of their father,— 
sary, to accept his further position that Tibetan polyandry in its marriage would have become powerless to vary the stocks. 
turn was an advance made from a grosser type of polyandry such | Suppose, now, that the stocks within a tribe so balanced that 
as is found among the Nairs, and even that an improvement upon | the men might find wives within it consistently with exogamy ; 
older arrangements. His theory at this point is that the acknow- | and this being so, suppose, again, that military successes, or 
ledgment of kinship through females, by forming special attach- such other circumstances, as minister to human vanity, led it to 
ments between a mother and her sons and daughters, made | look down upon its neighbours. The tribe is now in a fair way 
possible the formation of family groups of the Nair type, which | to become a caste, forbidding its men and women to make mar- 
gradually came to be accompanied by a more or less regulated | riages outside it. When it has become so, there wants nothing 
polyandry, to which—since it was regulated—the name of marriage | but agnatic kinship and the fiction of a common ancestor—and 
may be applied. Then the notion that sexual relations should be | among agnatic races this, it is well known, has been a very com- 
regulated once firmly established, the group of brothers stood | mon fiction—to make it an endogamous tribe. Such is Mr, 
teady, the most natural group, to be sharers in marriage, as in | M‘Lennan’s account of the way in which an exogamous tribe 
property, so far as there was any, and in the quest for food. It might pass into an endogamous tribe. One of the chief facts in 
gradually became customary that they should be so, and that was | its favour is that among endogamous races there are often pro- 
Tibetan polyandry. It would follow that wherever Tibetan poly- | hibitions upon marriage which seem to indicate the law of ex- 
andry can be spelt out, the Nair polyandry—which left paternity |ogamy, for example, the prohibition of marriage between all 
unknown or unrecognised—must be taken to have preceded it, | persons of the same family name. 
and along with that, the acknowledgment of kinship through | But from the stereotying in each of the local tribes of a district 
females only. The evidence there is of the prevalence of this of several or perhaps all of the stocks which there had been in 
system of kinship would then be hardly needed to compel the ad- | the district, another result was likely, as time went on, to follow. 
| 








mission that it has been the first established system of kinship. The tribes would all be made up of the same, or nearly the same, 

If, in astonishment at such results, gravely brought out and elements. Each would consist of several bodies of kindred, and 
supported by an appearance of weighty reasoning, one asks how each of these bodies of kindred would form part of a wider 
early men could have become addicted to polyandry, Mr. | kindred spread throughout the tribes. Observe that this is just 
M‘Lennan has his answer ready. It is that they could not help what occurs in the tribes of Rome, of Greece, of India, of Central 
themselves. He points to the system of capturing wives and the | Asia,—the tribe made up of gentes, and the gens spread over 
law of exogamy, only to be explained, in his opinion, by a want of | Several tribes. There is no difficulty in understanding how, between 
balance between the sexes ; and again, he points to the numerous such tribes, similar in elements and structure, each connected 
systems of female infanticide of which we have knowledge, and asks | with the other by the blood-bonds existing between its 
us to think in what cruel circumstances they must have originated. | members, unions should take place, as life became more settled, 
Such, he says, must have been the circumstances of primitive | under the influence of contiguity and convenience. Then the 
men,—the struggle for existence very fierce ; self-preservation tribe would be merged in the common-wealth. Mr. M‘Lennan 
stronger than the tendency to rear offspring ; female infants, as contends that, starting from exogamy and female kinship, he has 
being less valuable than the male, slain more or less frequently, | accounted, naturally and completely, for early common-wealths, 
according to circumstances, the result being a scarcity of women, such as they have been known to us, and that the Patriarchal 
Which drove men, on the one hand, into stealing from their neigh- | system entirely fails to do this. And time-honoured, and at first 
bours, and on the other, into the practice of polyandry. Other sight, plausible as it is, that the Patriarchal system accounts 
circumstances in primitive life—for example, loss through cap-_ satisfactorily for the constitution of tribes like those of Rome, or 
tures—would from time to time derange still further the balance even for the union of tribes in a community, can.scarcely be pre- 
of the sexes, Polygamy, when it came to be practised, would! tended. To recapitulate, his theory is that society began, not 
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with the family, but with the stock-tribe; that the operation of 
exogamy and kinship through females produced the local tribe, 
containing several stocks, parts of a tribe of descent which 
might be spread over many local tribes; that within the stock or 
gens the family was gradually developed, passing through the 
stages which have been described; that male kinships 
stereotyped the tribes, such as exogamy and female kinship had 
made them,—a state of things which agnation, when it became 
established, would further consolidate ; and that the composition 
of the tribes was consequently such as to make union between 
them easy, when convenience made union desirable. Appeal 
is made to the history of property in support of this theory. That 
history, as regards details, has yet to be made out; but certain 
leading points seem sufficiently established. The earliest times 
present to us property held in common,—held, that is, by the 
group of kindred. From the kindred or gens property was 
gradually wrested by the families formed within it, and naturally, 
though probably after a long interval, individual property suc- 
ceeded to family property. Mr. M‘Lennan suggests that the 
break-down of exogamy in advancing communities was chiefly 
caused by the succession-laws which came up with the establish- 
ment of properties in families and individuals. At Rome, the 
gens was a man’s heir, failing relatives within certain degrees of 
consanguinity ; and such a succession-law, while strongly attesting 
the ancient position of the gens, was undoubtedly calculated to 
undermine to all effects the sense of relationship outside the limits 
within which there was the right of inheritance. 

If his theory as to the growth of society were received, of 
course it would powerfully corroborate Mr. M‘Lennan’s view as 
to the very wide prevalence of exogamy in early times. We 
should almost be forced to believe, too, that in the case of the 
most important endogamous communities, endogamy had super- 
vened upon a precedent practiceof exogamy. From the explana- 
tion offered of the way in which this might have occurred, it is 
plain that it might occur, if at all, at almost any stage of 
social development short of the formation of large communities, 
while the tribe was a small polyandrous group, or after a group 
of tribes had become joined in a federal union. 

The subsidiary essays here contained which have not been already 
noticed must be very briefly dealt with. The object of the essay, 
‘‘ Kinship in Ancient Greece,” is to test in the case of the Greeks 
the validity of the history of kinship and the family set forth in 
Primitive Marriage. Mr. M‘Lennan is of opinion that he has 
at least made out a case calling for an answer from people like 
Sir Henry Maine, who stand upon the old lines; and without 
going into criticism, perhaps this much may be admitted to him. 
He has put his scheme to a further test in his essay on the 
classificatory system of Relationships. But a whole article would 
be needed for an account of this long and closely reasoned paper. 
We must confine ourselves to saying that he seems to have 
utterly demolished the theories of Mr. Morgan—by whom the 
facts relating to the classificatory system were collected—and 
shown that it does not denote systems of relationship at all, but 
systems of addresses, for use in social intercourse among 
peoples with many of whom it would be much more 
than impoliteness to address a man by his real name. The 
only essay which remains to be noticed, that on the “ Early 
Irish Family,” is the only one which is not directly con- 
nected with the subjects treated of in Primitive Marriage. 
When Sir Henry Maine, in his Early Institutions, put forward a 
solution of the problem here attacked, his practised powers of 
exposition and argumentation did not prevent many readers from 
feeling that the solution was a failure,—and as against him, we 
may venture to say that Mr. M‘Lellan has been completely suc- 
cessful, There are very few qualified to pronounce whether his 
own solution can be accepted,—it seems to satisfy the conditions, 
but the facts are few, and the meaning assigned to them has to 
be got at by a painful process of spelling out; and perhaps it 
will be best to have no strong opinion about it, until further 
investigation has supplied us with fresh light. 





MRS. PFEIFFER’S NEW POEM.* 
Wa tes, land of mists and mountains, of harp and song, is the 
home of Glin-Alarch, an ancient bard, who in his poem sings 
the glories of his chieftain, Eurien,— 


‘‘ Lord of lands and lives of men, 
Lord of his wild rock-castle and himself.” 


Eurien has a mother living with him in his castle-home, who 





the chances of war houseless and friendless. The maiden Mop; 
lovely and endowed with the gift of song, is a child of the mi 
whose personality, as pictured by the old bard, looms indistinetly, 
That she should love Eurien is natural, and that she should 
sacrifice herself for his sake does not surprise us, but the way in 
which she does this will be apt to startle those unimaginative 
readers who demand realism from the poet as well as from the 
novelist. A beautiful young widow, the fair Bronwen, mistregg 
of a lordly castle, comes to Eurien to ask for aid against Cynorae, 
a chief whom it is hinted she had vainly sought to make her 
friend and master. She is a wily and ambitious woman, with 
a disposition wholly unlike the dreamy, lofty, but passion. 
ate nature of the poet-maiden, whose prophet-like strains seem to 
be uttered unwittingly as she incites the British chieftains againgt 
the Sassenach. Eurien excuses instead of praising the song thus 
uttered, and Mona, heavy at heart from a sense of his displeasure, 
turns for solace to the free air of the mountains. She rises higher 
and higher, and as she ascends, the strong heart of nature soothes 
the girl's sorrow and “sets her life in order :”— 


“ And then a-weary with her rapid course, 
And heavy that her sun was in eclipse, 
She sank upon the ground, and laid her head 
As she might lay it on a mother’s breast, 
Soft on a bank, all springy and a-bloom 
With ling, and sweet with fragrance of the peat; 
And there, not listening, looking, hardly living 
But as a part of Universal Being, 
She felt the sun that glinted on the sea, 
The distant waves that dallied with the shore, 
The vapoury drift, like cobwebs on the blue, 
The silent shadows wandering o’er the hills, 
And tenderer, homelier than the sighs tumultuous 
Of winds which won through rifts of antumn leafage, 
She heard the wandering breeze that swept her brow 
Ring tuneful through the bells of mountain heather, 
And thought the only mother she bad known— 
Wild Nature—as she nestled to her heart, 
Sung her to rest with that soft lullaby.” 


Not long is she left alone in the mountain silence, for Bronwen 
follows, to twit her with Eurien’s anger, and the shame she had 
brought upon him, hinting, at the same time, that he had no 
passionate love for a creature nourished at his hearth, but loves 
her only as he loves his hound,— 


“ Or as his falcon, that he blinds with jesses, 
Then perches—blindly happy—on his wrist.” 


Mona fails to see through the wiles of Bronwen, but humble 
though she be, will not readily accept her statement :— 


“ He loves me, he is pitiful; not so, 

But custom is no bar to tender hearts ; 
He loves me! I was little when I came, 
No higher than my heart is now, and weak, 
And sickly, and I had not learnt to sing. 
How had I grown, if I had felt no warmth? 
How had I gotten strength and learnt to sing, 
If light had never shone on me? They lie 
Who say he loves me not; his love is deep, 
Patient and calm as deathless things alono 
May dare to be.’ 

Said Bronwen, ‘ Very patient 
Is Eurien’s love, if love he own for you! 
Patient and heavenly calm. 

’Tis now three years 

Since you exchanged your troth; you marvel not 
That he should sit beside you at the ingle,— 
A saint who, having nought to do but pray, 
Forgets to tell his beads. To you it seems 
Not strange that he should let the seasons grow 
From hot to cold, and speak no word of marriage,— 
Truly a love seraphic! I were happy— 
Aye, to the topmost bent of happiness— 
If Eurien’s calm and patient love, that looks 
For full fruition in some far-off sphere, 
Were yours, the while I lay within his arms, 
And felt against mine own his beating heart !’ 


Then suddenly aloud on Clogwyn Cromlech, 

A mingled cry, the shrick of tortured pines, 

And Mona’s wind-swept harp, and it might be, 

Some passionate escape of Mona’s breath, 

Rising together in a wail of woe 

That dashed itself against the stony hills, 

Which muttered to each other of her pain.” 

The scene between these two women on the mountain height— 
Bronwen with her back firmly set against the rock, and Mona 
resting on the verge of the precipice, with her arm wound about 
an ash, “deep-rooted in a fissure of the rock”—is perhaps the 
most animated and dramatic in the poem. The conclusion 1s 
likely, as we have hinted, to startle the reader, for Mona suddenly 
disappears, as if she had fallen sheer down the precipice, and the 
terrified Bronwen hears a voice from some unknown depth 





* Glan-Alarch: His Silence and Song. By Emily Pfeiffer. London: Henry S. 
King and Co. 1877. 


saying,— 


adopts a young girl, a chieftain’s daughter, who has been left by 
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« As now you are alone on Clogwyn Cromlech, 
So now you are alone in Eurien’s love.” 

The action of the poem moves slowly after this, and in some por- 
tions of it the interest considerably flags. Mrs. Pfeiffer has a 
great command of rhythm, and her lines flow on with sweetness 
and grace, but they want in many places the incommunicable 
art that gives vitality to verse. The thoughts expressed are not 
feeble, the high faculty of imagination is not altogether 
lacking even in the tamest passages, and in some parts, 
as we have proved by our quotations, the writer displays 

ion and strength; but on the whole, and in spite of several 
beautiful scenes which cannot fail to give pleasure to every 
reader, Glan-Alarch will not, we imagine, command that public 
attention which those who are acquainted with Mrs. Pfeiffer’s 
sonnets might think her capable of securing. The weakness visible 
in several of her lyrics is not evident here. She has written in 
a style free in a measure from the feminine fault of over-much 
effusiveness, and in this respect her work is marked by pro- 
but the execution of a poem in blank verse on so large a 
scale—Glan-Alarch contains, we suppose, upwards of 5,000 
lines—is almost beyond the poet’s strength, and we confess to 
having read some portions of it with weariness instead of with 
delight. 

- the conclusion of the poem, though in parts a little indis- 
tinct, is, on the whole, noble and satisfactory. Although we 
guess at Bronwen’s wily arts rather than see them, her death 
excites no pity; and the return of Mona, no spirit now, as she 
had more than once seemed to be to Eurien, but a tender and 
prave-hearted woman, is described with much pathos and 
poetical feeling. G/dn-Alarch is an ambitious and to some extent 
a successful poem. Its faults are obvious, but the pulse of 
poetic life beats in it, and leads us to hope for work still finer 


from its author. 





PERU IN THE GUANO AGE.* 


In this little work of a hundred and fifty pages will be found much 
matter entertaining and instructive alike to many readers besides 
holders of Peruvian Bonds. Although of Mr. Duffield’s some- 
what discursive book it may be said, as the Scotchman remarked 
of Johnson’s Dictionary, that it is “ vara enteresting, but a little 
disconneckit,” we yet find a number of topics relating to Peruvian 
history and society, treated with a point and freshness not often 
met with in the ordinary run of books of travel. We learn that 
Mr. Duffield, who had been previously familiar with Peruand with 
the Spanish language, was commissioned on this his last visit to 
inquire into and report upon the probable value of the remaining 
guano deposits at the disposal of the Peruvian Government. In- 
formation of this kind he furnishes fully and in detail, having 
personally visited and examined not only the celebrated Lobos 
de Tierra, ‘‘ the largest guano island in the world,” but almost all 
the other principal spots in which this valuable commodity has 
been found. The conclusion he has arrived at is that the 
Peruvians, if they have the will to meet, are certainly 
not without the means of meeting, and more than meet- 
ing, all the demands of the public creditor. But as 
to the will, he expresses himself very doubtfully, having 
regard to the present temper of Peruvian society, and to the 
character of their public men. Even in his dedicatory epistle to 
his “‘ distinguished friend, Don Juan Espinosa y de Maldonado,” 
Mr. Duffield finds it matter of special compliment to address him 
a8 an exceptional instance of one who, on grounds of public 
policy alone—not to speak of honesty—‘has always insisted on 
Peru paying her debts.” Of the bulk of the people, Mr. Duffield 
speaks as if they had become reconciled to national bankruptcy 
as their normal state, on the plea that they cannot forego their 
little luxuries on such fanciful and unsubstantial considerations 
as national character or credit. The Spanish whites are described 
as incorrigibly idle, almost the whole of the heavy labour of the 
country (unprofitable State Railways included) being performed 
by Chinese, and other able-bodied men imported from the islands 
of the Pacific. Education is at a very low ebb among these 
Spanish descendants, literature is little cultivated, and the range 
of reading, even of the more educated classes, seems to be re- 
markably narrow for a people who claim to be regarded as a 
civilised community. Marriage, which is, of course—the country 
being Roman Catholic—a sacrament, is greatly respected in this, 
—that husbands are very commonly quite as faithful and devoted 
to their neighbours’ wives as to their own. Nor is this so very 
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much to be wondered at, seeing that, according to our author, 
he “ has known a parish priest who had living in several houses 
more than thirty children by several women ; and a Bishop of the 
Peruvian State Church, sworn to celibacy, whose illegitimate 
children were more numerous than the years of his life” (page 
14). ‘‘ Incontinence,” we are told, is general, and the number of 
illegitimate children greater than of those born in wedlock.” A 
startling contrast this to the state of things the Spaniard found 
on first taking possession of Peru. Curious and apparently very 
trustworthy testimony on this point is afforded by one of the 
first Spanish conquistadores (conquerors) of Peru, in the con- 
fession attached to his will on the 15th of September, 1589, before 
one Geronimo Sanches de Quesada; escribano publico (public 
netary), and which appears in the article “Indio,” of Espinosa's 
People’s Dictionary. Mr. Duffield sets this out at length in 
an English version, by no means the least interesting portion of 
his book. It is sufficient to say here, that accepting Mancio 
Sierra Lejesama’s admissions against himself and his countrymen, 
they imported Spanish Christianity and civilisation to the poor 
unsophisticated children of nature, with results of which every 
honest heathen, as well as Christian, may feel heartily ashamed, 
on the ground of their common humanity, not to speak of religion 
at all. 

Lax, however, as the Peruvians now are in their morals and 
manners, they are not without some redeeming qualities, as Mr. 
Duffield frankly admits. They are universally courteous and 
hospitable to strangers, and often put themselves to much incon- 
venience in lodging and entertaining them. This hospitality is 
at times severely taxed by the tribes of people of various nation- 
alities who make for that country, seeking their fortune. ‘‘ Among 
all the classes of immigrants in Peru,” writes Mr. Duffield, “ or 
in Lima, its capital, the English stand first and highest. They 
are certainly better represented than they were twenty years ago, 
but there is still much to improve. One great drawback to the 
English is the absence of a home, or the means of seeking one. 
The construction of the houses is one cause. There are no snug 
corners sacred to quiet and repose, and if the house be nota 
convent, it is something between a theatre and a furniture-shop. 
Domestic servants are another fatal drawback, but the rent is 
the greatest of them all. The rents of some of the dingiest 
houses in the back streets are higher than those in May Fair in 
the season, while the principal houses in the chief streets are 
treble the amount.” 

As we have stated, almost all the heavy labour in Peru falls 
upon the (we had nearly said) ubiquitous Chinaman. His 
strength, his patience, steadiness, and sobriety, notwithstanding 
all that can be urged against him, make him a welcome—perhaps 
too welcome—visitor (to employers) in every country ill-sup- 
plied with labour. Mr. Duffield, who has known him in Australia, 
as in South America, is evidently rather partial to poor John 
‘‘ The Chinaman,” says he, “is not only very intelligent, he is 
even superior in his personal tastes to many of those who pride 
themselves on being his masters. If he has time and opportunity, 
he will keep himself scrupulously clean in his person and dress. 
After his day’s work, if he has been digging dung, for example, 
he will change his clothes and have a bath before eating his 
supper. He is polite and courteous, humorous and ingenious. 
He is by no means a coward, but will sell his life to avenge his 
honour. It is always dangerous for a man twice his size 
to strike a Chinaman. The only stand-up fight I ever 
saw in Lima was between a small Chinaman and a big 
Peruvian of the yellow breed, and the yellow-skinned 
‘big ‘un’ must have much regretted the insult which originated 
the blows he received in his face from the little one. The China- 
men of the better class,—the Wing Fats, Kwong Wos, the Wing 
Hing Lees, and Si, Tu, Pous—whose acquaintance I made, are all 
shrewd, courteous, gentlemanlike fellows, temperate in all things, 
good-humoured, and kind, and exquisitely clean in their houses 
and attire. It was an infinitely greater pleasure to me to pass an 
evening with some of these than with my own brandy-drinking, 
tobacco-smoking, and complaining countrymen, whose conversa- 
tion is garnished with unclean oaths, whose Spanish is a disgrace 
to their own country, and their English to that in which they 
reside.” 

After this little burst of comparative sociology, truer probably 
than we could wish it to be, we shall give no more of Mr. Duffield 
on so delicate a subject than the following characteristic little 
anecdote, with which we shall conclude this notice :— 

“One day I picked up a New Testament in Chinese, and after stay- 


ing one evening with my Celestial friends for an hour, I took it out of 
my pocket, and asked them to be kind enongh to read it for me, and 
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tell me what it wes abont, for that in my youth my parents had not 
taught me that language, and I was too old to learn it now. The next 
night our conversation was renewed, all being, for the most part, of 
the purest heathenism. They made no allusion to my New Testament ; 
they evidently preferred to talk of other things, or to sell fans. At 
last, in a tone of indifference I asked after my book, which one of their 
number produced out of a sweet-scented drawer. ‘ We do not know,’ 
they said, ‘ what the book is about,’ and therefore they could not tell 
me. They had read it? ‘O yes; it was not a cookery-book, nora 
song-book, nor a book abont women, but seemed to be a pot of many 
things not well boiled.’ There was no laughter; all was as serious as 
melancholy itself. I was a little disappointed, and came away without 
buying anything. It must require great gifts to be a missionary to the 
heathen, and especially the heathen Chinese. I should be inclined to 
think it to be as easy to bring a rich Chinaman to repentance as a rich 
Jew. The failure of my New Testament to make itself understood was 
a great blow tome. They might probably have understood some por- 
tions of the Book of Genesis better, but to my regret I had not the 
means of putting it to the test.” 


There is, perhaps, in the above passage a little more of Socratic 
irony than will be relished by readers who think irony rather out 
of place on such subjects as missionary work. 





MR.. MACCOLL ON TURKEY.* 
Tuis is a pamphlet of 500 pages, rather than a book, but it is 
an invaluable pamphlet. A strong sympathy with the Christians 
of the East, so oppressed for ages, has induced Mr. MacColl to 
put together the evidences of their oppression, collected with 
endless labour from innumerable Blue-books and the letters of 
recent travellers, and justified in all serious cases by quotations, 
either from official returns or from the narratives of witnesses 
friendly to the oppressors. The work, which has been one of 
great labour and time, has revealed facts so startling and so atro- 
eious, that the author, in his righteous indignation, writes occa- 
sionally in the style of an advocate pleading against Turkey ; but 
his partisanship is one of style only, and he has in no case 
allowed himself to state facts without the most ample 
warrant, Indeed, there is no occasion even for an enemy 
of the Turks to exaggerate. He has only to put to- 
gether unquestioned and admitted truths, to be satis- 
fied of three circumstances which are, so far as we 
know, peculiar to Turkey among the Empires of the world. 
One is that the Empire is governed by a comparatively 
minute caste—perhaps a sixth of the whole—irresponsible to any 
authority except its own; a second is that this caste wishes the 
debasement, oppression, and even extinction of the numerous 
peoples it governs ; and a third is that it has terrorised the popu- 
lations by years of unpunished savagery to such a degree, that 
successful resistance from within, unaided by drilled soldiery from 
without, has become absolutely impossible. Upon the last point 


Mr. MacColl’s evidence is most painful and quite conclusive. | 


He shows by the evidence of officials and travellers, as 
as of the victims, that the Christians have in 
most provinces, and notably in Bulgaria, fallen into the 
temper of slaves; that resistance to the gendarmerie is con- 
sidered impossible, the Government and its soldiery invariably 


* weak. 


supporting them, until the armed policemen can do absolutely | 


what they please, and in a country where chastity is considered of 
the highest importance and women are reverenced as in Ireland, 
the honour of families is absolutely at the mercy of any villain 
who may be admitted into the ranks of the defenders of order. 


| 


Re 
jects. It wants obedience, and will commit any crime, 
to obtain it ; but if they are obedient, it has no hostility to its 
| people. It does not want to hurt them merely because 
exist. The Turkish Government does want. It is impossible to 
| read Mr. MacColl’s narratives of judicial oppression, of the infamieg 
| perpetrated by the tax-gatherers, of the steady refusal to punish the 
misdoers ; or his chapters on the working of Turkish law, and onthe 
cynically determined manner in which the Government of Midhat 
| associated itself with the Bulgarian atrocities ; or his textual quo. 
tations of Safvet Pasha’s defence of those atrocities, without 
perceiving that the Ottoman Government regards itself as head 
| of an army encamped amidst a hostile population, which it \ig.igg 
business to terrorise as Alva terrorised the Netherlands, or 
terrorised the Protestant cities. There is no more hope of justige 
from it at any time or under any circumstances, as against the 


| easte, than there was of justice from a leader of Free Companiogg 


las against his soldiers when just flushed by victory over sevens 


resistance. It is prepared to maintain the ascendancy of the 
caste even at the price of extermination. We need only quote 
two extracts made by Mr. MacColl from English Consular ge. 
| ports in 1876, barely a year ago, reports neither of which ‘“ pander 
to the taste for the horrible,” but give their atrocious fact in :the 
calmest and most indifferent words :— 


‘¢¢ From what I can make out, I am really inclined to think thatthe 
| object at this moment, in the lately disturbed district of Tirnowa, isto 
| diminish the number of Bulgarians as much as possible, for it is asid 
that the Circassians seem to be doing all this with the apparent een. 
nivance of the autborities.’—Despatch of Consul Reade in correspond. 
ence respecting the affairs of Turkey in 1876, No. 3, p. 833. «J 
have just heard the affair of Ohevket Pasha, at Boyadjik, on the 
other side of the Balkans, as related by a Prussian engineer in the 
Government (Turkish) service here (at Rustchuk), who was close to 
the spot when it took place, and whose statement almost entirely agrees 
with that given in the Daily News of the 8th inst. This officer, 

| the real facts of the case, says he never was so thunderstruck as whan 
| he heard that Chevket Pasha had been decorated and promoted. He 
further says, he saw the Commission sent afterwards by the Porte 
to investigate the matter, who said to him that the whole of the 
villagers had not been massacred, but only 700 (out of 1,300). The 
Commission said very little else, and appeared extremely passive, which 
the engineer said he did not wonder at, from what he had found. After 
this the engineer returned to Shumla in company with a high Ottomas 
functionary whom he did not wish to name, and who on the way andin 
his presence asked the zaptiehs who accompanied them if they had 
| profited by the rising to diminish the number of Bulgarians. They 
| replied not, as in their district everything had been quite quiet. He 
| then said, “ You ought to have done so, and you would have rendered 
| a service to the Government.” ’"—Consul Reade in Parl. Papers of 1876, 
| No. 5, p. 18. The despatch is dated ‘ Rustchuk, July 19, 1876: 


| This accusation against the Government is not made by aman 
blinded either by religious zeal or by hatred to the dominance of 
/acaste. Mr. MacColl detests Mahommed, and is far too severe 
on him, but he acknowledges that Mahommedanism in a country 














| where it rules alone is often an endurable system, and he bears 
| most unexpected and noteworthy testimony to the Mahommedan 
, aristocracy of Bosnia. His statements upon this point are 60 
/unusual and so worthy of attention, that we quote them at 
length :— 


“ There is the widest possible difference between the Slav Mussalmans 
and the Turks, whom, indeed, they regard with feelings of invincible 
contempt. They are mostly descended, as we have already seen, from 
| Christian forefathers, who apostatised to escape the mournful doom of 
| the Rayah. But they have never forgotten their Christian ancestry; 
| and in many a Mussulman household among the valleys of Bosnia and 


The people, aware that the slightest complaint will be the onthe slopes of the Balkans are fondly cherished traditions and memorials 
signal for massacre or torture, have been degraded below | of the faith which their forefathers bartered in exchange for the rights 


. ‘ - rt 8 = i SNS oo S16 6 The Slay Mussulmans are fanatical, no doubt, bat 
the human point, till when assailed in the way which makes | itis the fanaticism of caste rather than of religion. Of Islam, in its 


even slaves resist, they only occasionally have the energy | theological and religious aspect, they know little and care less. up 


to join the brigands, though strange to say, when they 
have joined them they fight to the death. We do not care to 
quote the evidence Mr. MacColl has collected on this subject. 
It is too sickening, now that retribution seems at last to be at 
hand. It is enough to say that in all rural districts, wherever 
Turks are annoyed, or resisted, or even affected with a caprice 
of tyranny, the villages encounter the fate of cities taken by 
storm in the worst cycles of Middle-Age warfare. The men are 
murdered, and the women violated at will and with impunity. 
No redress is even hoped for, the authorities all side with the 
gendarmerie or soldiers, and the worst offenders are the Pashas 
sent to maintain order. The Christian who complains is tortured 
until he leaves off complaining, and the Pasha who tortures him is 
considered an energetic officer, and rapidly promoted. ‘This is the 
differentia between the oppression of the Porte and the oppression 
of any other bad Government, say, the Russian in Poland, or the 
Chinese in a provinee of the interior. Either may be oppressive 
or brutal to any degree, but neither wills the injury of its sub- 
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| rule, they do not understand Turkish, and the Koran is a sealed 
to them, except such knowledge as they pick up of its contents at 
| second-hand. It is but rarely that they practise polygamy, and/their 
women are at liberty, whenever they choose to avail themselves of it, t0 
go abroad without the customary veil. This has given rise to 
| Turkish proverb, ‘Go to Bosnia, if you would fall in love with your 
| bride.’ Let the Slav Mussulmans of Bosnia and Bulgaria be convin 
| that the abolition of the Turkish rule does not mean the aboliti nof 
| their hereditary rights, and they will view the exit of the Ott.ijnaps 
not with equanimity merely, but with warm approval. The 
| Mussulman landholders of Bosnia are a fine and generous body o! men, 
| brave, high-spirited, and resentful against wreng; but trathful, 
| honest, and never, like the Turk, cruel in their vengeance. Such is 
| the character given to them by Bishop Strossmayer, who knows them 
| well, having often been a welcome guest at their houses. He thinks 
that if they were only rid of the demoralising influence of the Govern- 
| ment at Constantinople, they would not only soon learn to live in peace 
| with their Christian neighbours, but even gradually—he believes 10 
about fifty years—return to the religion of their forefathers.” 


| 
| Those are not the phrases of a fanatic, and it is only a8 4 


fanatic that Mr. MacColl can be attacked, for his facts are 
‘verified by evidence which would satisfy a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons examining into alleged oppres- 
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out an authority. 
be of being an enemy 


anless it be Mr. Schuyler, whose statements are endorsed by Mr. 


Baring. He attributes no worse motives to his adversaries than 
the facts prove, and even goes out of his way to say that the 


Turkish gendarme does not realise the horrors he is committing, 
and thinks 10 more of the cruelty of cutting up a Christian than 
an English huntsman in India thinks of the cruelty of pig-sticking. 
My. MacColl is, in fact, as fair as a man burning with indignation 
can be, and yet it is impossible to read his book without a sense that 
the case against the Turks in Europe is proved, and an earnest 

yer that the Russian arms may be blessed, to the total and 
final extinction of the Turkish Empire, even if their own bad rule 
be substituted in its place. We can recommend his work most 
cordially to every one who cares to know why, in the judgment of 
gound Liberals, distrustful of Russia and hostile to war, England 
ought to have assisted the Czar in the work of retribution. 
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The British Quarterly Review. April. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
The essay entitled “‘ Reform in Turkey and Coercion” is an able résumé 
of the recent history and present condition of the Eastern Question. A 

reviewer dealing with a matter that changes its aspects 
almost daily is very likely to find himself left behind by the progress 
of events. It is to the credit of the writer of this article that it is not 
go'with him. Briefly, his view may be stated by saying that reform is 
impossible in Turkey without coercion, and that coercion might be 
applied without difficulty. If we have a doubt about his views, it is 
whether he takes sufficient account of the Mahommedan mobs of the 
larger towns. That of Constantinople might be easily cowed, but it 
might go hard, were Mahommedan fury once roused, with the Christian 
population of Bagdad, Damascus, and Aleppo; but whatever the risks 
of'coercion, without coercion there is no hope. The first article in the 
number deals with a question which is certainly, to judge from 
many indications, coming io the front, that of secondary education 
in Scotland. Disbelievers in the benefit of endowments, and theorists 
who cling to faith in the all-sufficiency of the “supply and demand ” 
principle, have here an instructive example. Secondary education is 
alt bht unendowed in Scotland, and now that the surreptitions help it 
used to get from the primary schools, where the Dominie often had his 
Latin and Greek classes, is gone, it seems to be in sore straits. Where 
the money is to come from is a very serious question, which the writer, 
properly content with a very interesting statement of the case, does not 
grapple with. We may notice an appreciative review of Mr. Wood’s 
labours at Ephesus, labours which have had a success as real, though 
not as brilliant, as the researches of Dr. Schliemann. The other con- 
tents of a number which is above the average in interest are articles 
om “The Gonius of Islam,” ‘‘The Public Works of India,” “ Across 
Africa,” and “Russia,” with the usual summary of contemporary 
literature: 

A Visit to Japan, China, and India. By Robert Nicholas Fowler, 
MA, F.R.G.S., F.S.A. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The modest 
dimensions of Mr. Fowler’s book are a sufficient indication of the author's 
intention in writing it, namely, not to add another volume to the 
already formidable mass of descriptive literature which we possess con- 
cerning these countries, but to give us the views of an observant 
traveller upon some of those more important questions connected with 
them in which he personally has for many years taken especial in- 
terest, The writer has the rare knack of saying a good deal in small 
compass, and his unpretending account of his journey gives us in many 
instances a better idea of the countries travelled over than do the more 
elaborate sketches contained in larger works. Including the voyages 
out and home, Mr. Fowler’s tour appears to have occupied something 
lese'than seven months, and is an instance of how much may be accom- 
plished in these days in a short time, by means of steamers and railways, 
when there is a careful economy of time and a judicious selection of 
objects to be visited, for he evidently made no attempt to “do” places 
Within an allotted period. He saw something of Japan, China, and India, 
and on all he has views sensible and philanthropic if not very original. 
His impression of the Japanese, gathered of course more from conver- 
sations with residents than from actual observation, is that they are a 
clever, industrious, and fairly honest people, who have made within 
the last few years wonderful strides towards civilisation, but who are 


“ong im an Irish county, He never makes a statement with- 
He quotes nobody who can in any way 
of the Turkish Government, | be strongly deprecates what is called a “spirited,” or in other words, 


| very naturally to three subjects,—the opium war, the atrocious coolie 
trade, and our position with regard to China. On the latter point, first, 


| a warlike policy, on the ground that if we went to war, we should not 
| be content to do so, as heretofore, on a small scale, but must exact 
| material concessions which would probably have the result of over- 
| turning the present dynasty, planging the country into anarchy, and 
| obliging us to’ govern China as we at present govern India, a course for 
| which it is evident that we are little prepared. Asto India, Mr. Fowler 
is, upon the whole, a pessimist, and especially condemns the opium 
trade and the weight of the salt-tax. 

Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambrai: a Biographical Sketch. By the 
Author of “ Life of Bossuet,” &. (Rivingtons.)}—The writer has found 
a subject which suits her genius, and she handles it with both skill and 
sympathy. Fénelon, if he did not surpass in gifts some of his great 
contemporaries in the Gallican Church, was happier really, though not 
seemingly happier, than some of them in the circumstances of his life. 
He was the vanquished in a controversy, where, if the losing side might be 
charged with technical errors, the victors incurred the far graver blame 
of want of candour and charity, and he was banished from an atmo- 
sphere which only corrupted souls as noble as ‘his. Hence he claims, 
even from those to whom the great question of Quictism seems 
almost destitute of meaning, a sympathy and an admiration which have 
scarcely any drawback. The least graciousemployment of his life was 
his mission to convert the Huguenots, after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. He stipulated, it is true, that the soldiers should be with- 
drawn from the scene of his labours, but he did not quite escape the 
contagion which reached all who meddled in one’of the basest and 
most immoral enterprises recorded in history. The one ungenerous 
| thing that we find him writing throughout this volume is his letter 
about the Huguenots. To terrorise a people and then scoff at their 
cowardice is not manly. A more congenial employment was found 
when Fénelon was appointed Preceptor to the young Duc de Bourgogne, 
heir to the throne (after the Dauphin and his father), and a child so 
spoilt that most men would have trembled to undertake the task of 
teaching him. Fénelon showed admirable skill and firmness in his 
work ; he made the child, with his almost frantic caprices, into a 
really fine character, and retained his pupil’s love and admiration to 
the last. Then the great storm of controversy burst. The Pope pro- 
nounced an infallible sentence, which accorded not with his own 
wishes or belief, but with the pleasure of the great King. Fénelon, by 
this time Archbishop of Cambrai, was banished—the phrase sounds 
strange, but it represents the feeling of the day—to his diocese. There 
he spent the remainder of his life, doing his episcopal work with admir- 
able zeal, discretion and charity, and the object of a respect which, 
if it had not been received with consummate prudence and loyalty, must 
have excited the jealousy of the King. The account of his life at 
Cambrai is one of the most delightful narratives that we have ever 
read, It would be scarcely too much to extend the same praise to the 
whole book. 


In the Levant. By Charles Dudley Warner. (Osgood and Oo., Boston, 
U.S.; Triibner, London.)—We have soon before some of Mr. Warner's 
notes and impressions of travel, and have found in them the charm of 
vivacity and humour. This volume does not want the same qualities. 
Mr. Warner landed in Jaffa, and made his way through Jerusalem and 
other localities of the Holy Land, to Syria, thence journeyed by the 
Archipelago to Constantinople, and from Constantinople made his way 
to Athens and Corinth. It will thus be seen that he travelled over very 
familiar ground, nor did he meet with any striking adventures, yet his 
narrative has always a fresh interest about it, Of the quiet kind of 
American humour it is an excellent example. Take, for instance, the 
dialogue which we find in the first chapter, held between the author 
and a New-England woman, whom he found at Jaffa, relic of a colony 
called the “Adams Colony,” which attempted to work out a fulfilment 
of the prophecies of Isaiah in the plain of Sharon, a spot which, as Mr. 
Warner remarks, “ has for some ages been pre-empted :”— 

“JT sat in a rocking-chair in the sitting-room of her littlo wood cot- 
tage, and could scarcely convince myself that I was not in a prim New- 
Hampshire parlour. To her mind, there were no more ental illu- 
sions, and perhaps she had never indulged any ; certainly, in her pre- 
sence Palestine seemed to me as common-place as New England, ‘I 
s’pose you've seen the meetin’-house ?’—‘ Yes.’ ‘ Wal,’ it's goin’ to rack 
and ruin, like everything else here. There isn’t enough here to have 
any service now. Sometimes I go to the German; I try to vsclighiws 
little feeling.’—I have no doubt it is more difficult to keep up a re 
feeling in the Holy Land than it is in New Hampshire, but we did not 
discuss that point. I asked,‘Do you have any society ?'—‘ Precious 
little, The Germans are dreffle unsocial. The natives are all a low 
set. The Arabs will all lie; I don’t think much of any of’em. The 
Mahommedans are all shiftless; you can’t trust any of ’em.’—Why 


| 








likely to be met by more serious difficulties than seem to be generally 
apprehended. “It is impossible,” says Mr. Fowler, “ to open 53,000 
schools, to construct a navy, to make railways, to erect lighthouses, | 
and to enter on other improvements, without enormous expense, and 
the question arises whether their revenue will be sufficient.” As four- 
fifthe of this is supplied by the land-tax, a bad rice-crop is a very | 
serious matter. In short, finance is the great difficulty in Japan, as | 
elsewhere. In visiting the Chinese ports—for no attempt, of course, | 
was made to penetrate into the interior—Mr. Fowler turned his attention | 


don’t you go home?’—‘ Wal, sometimes I think I'd like to see the old 
place, but I reckon I couldn’t stand the winters. This is a nice climate, 
that’s all there is here; and we have grapes and oranges, and loads of 
flowers,—you see my garden there, J set great store by that, and me 


| and my daughter take solid comfort in it, especially when he is away, 


and he has to be off most of the time with parties, guidin’’em. No, I 
guess I shan't ever cross the ocean again.’—It ap: that the good 
woman had consoled herself with a second husband, who bears a Jewish 
name, so that the original object of her mission, to gather in the chosen 
people, is not altogether lost sight of.” 
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We must quarrel with Mr. Warner for some of his judgments, which 
seem hasty and shallow. He ean hardly have read the Bible to much 
purpose, when he says that there is “ nothing to show that the Israelites 
were more moved by sentiments of pity and compassion than their 
heathen neighbours.” Their highest tone of feeling was certainly much 
superior, witness Elisha’s dealing with the Syrian prisoners, and it is at 
least probable that even the average was higher. Mr. Warner’s studies 
in this line, however, are evidently not profound. He supposes Judah 
to have been the name of the General who commanded the Israelites in 
their conquest of Canaan. And he thinks that “only four of the Kings | 5 
of Judah were not idolaters.” Surely it might have been worth while 
to turn to his Bible, and see how the case stood. 

Heronshaw ; or, Modern Thought. (3 vols.) By Quintus Lapis’ 
(Charing Cross Publishing Company.)—This is an exceedingly odd 
book. The writer has taken great pains to interest us in the personages 
of his story, and although the details of their appearance, manners, 
opinions, and other characteristics are most wearisomely overdone, it 
cannot be said that he (or she) wholly fails. Everybody is highly 
genteel; the only unpleasant individual is a fast young squire, for 
whose course of life, too, it seems to us, there was more apology than the 
author would allow. Certainly it is given to few of us to support with 
equanimity the company of such dreadful bores and button-holers as the 
respectable folks of this story must have been. The Marchioness and 
her family, the Baronet, the Baroness, the Oxford tutor, the Kentish 
squire (father of the gay young fellow spoken of above), one and all, never 
open their lips without pouring over us a flood of didactic balderdash, 
sufficient to make us rush from their presence, and take refuge with 
Rose Delane, the Ollivants, and Bedford Lindridge, the naughty people, 
with an intense feeling of relief. ‘ Quintus Lapis” must regard this 
as the unfortunate but not uncommon result of over-much “ preechee 
preechee.” 

Forests and Moisture; or, Effects of Forests on Humidity of 
Climate. Compiled by John Croumbie Brown, LL.D. (Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh.)—It would be impossible in these columns to do 
justice to this “ compilation,” as Dr. Brown modestly calls it. It must 
suffice to direct the attention of those interested in its subject to an 
enormous mass of facts and figures, and so far as we can see, to a long 
series of impartial observations and deductions relating to a really 
important matter. We must, however, admit that we have found the 
perusal of this treatise a somewhat laborious affair, on account of Dr. 
Brown’s extremely precise and formal method of stating his views, and 
his intricate style. The following sentence is a specimen of it, and one 
which sets forth the idea of the work :— 

“‘As the hue of a single hair, or a thread of spun glass, may be 
imperceptible to many observers to whom the hue of a mass of the same 
hair or glass may be apparent at once, so the meteorological effect of a 
tiny leaf or a tiny moss, scarcely perceptible by a hurried glance, or 
those of a single tree, may be inappreciable, because infinitesimally 
small, but the effect produced by a forest, with its countless trees, 
boughs, and leaves, will be most manifest; and then, with these effects 
known, we may with advantage proceed to a closer study of any of 
them, or of phenomena connected with them, in such of the less com- 
plicated vegetable structures as supply facilities for the study of these 
phenomena free from complications which are met with in such masses 
of vegetation as are met with in forests; and by reasoning from the 
lesser to the greater, as well as from the greater to the less, we may 
attain to what are at once clearer and more comprehensive views of the 
truth on the subject.” 








This volume is one of a series, and is evidently a labour of love on the 
part of the “ compiler.” 
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and at the same time the reading public may be even 
more warmly congratulated upon the advent above 
the literary horizon of a new and exceptionally bril- 
liant planet. We advise every one to read and judge 
for themselves.” —Morning Post. 


JOHN LEXLEY'S TROUBLES. By C. 
W. BARDSLEY, M.A. 3 vols. 

“ An exceptionally fine work of modern fiction... 
Mr. Bardsley seems to have a happy facility for u iting 
into one harmonious whole all the — v 
should go to the making of a thoroughly good story. 
vienna The plot is developed in a manuer which — 
excite the envy of the most practised master of 

boone The novel can hardly be praised too Manly - 


art. 

Morning Post. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait, 68. 
HOOD’S POEMS, ORO 


TOM 
and PATHETIC. Edited, with » Memoir, by bis 
Sister, FRANCES FREELING BRODEBIP. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
HISTORICAL PLAYS by ! TOM 
TAYLOB: — “ Clancarty,” * Jeanne 
“'Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The Fool's Revenge,” 


“Anne Boleyn,” &. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W- 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY'’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
TATIANA: or, the Conspiracy. A Tale of 


St. Petersburg. By Prince JOSEPH LUBOMIRSKI. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


DONE in the DARK. By the Author of 


“ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols., 318 6d. 


MAR’S WHITE WITCH. By Gertrude 
DoveLas, Author of “ Brown as a Berry,” &c. 3 vols., 3is 6d. 

«A thoughtfully written, artistic, and really enjoyable novel, mine & distinct 
advance on the author's previous efforts......It contains some carefully wrought and 
effective sketches of scenery and , and fully confirms the 
author's right to a high place in the numerous band of our lady-novelists.”— 
Scotsman. 

«There is 2 good deal of what is simple and natural about the characters, a 
without making them too nearly perfect, the author has ty Lowy clear of = 
erimes and sentimental vices by which we were formerly ply disgusted, but 

thenseum. 


OW — 
et ‘superior to anything we have yet had from the author......The 


enue kes already made gives the best ground for auguring well of her per- 
formances for the future.”"—Graphic. 


RIDING-OUT the GALE. By Annette 


Lyster. 3 vols:, 31s 6d. 
“The tale is full of stirring incident, and one or two of the character-creations— 
—. a 's sister, Hadee—are finely conceived and ar d.” 


HIS SECOND WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Author of “ Meg,” “Just a Woman,” “ Woman's Wrong,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


AGAINST HER WILL. By Annie L. Walker, 


Author of “ A Canadian Heroine.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. (Just ready: 


BITTER to SWEET END: aNovel. 3 vols., 


31s 6d. [Just ready. 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS, $0, 
EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


The WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED: 


® Novel. By HitpA Rear. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price’7s 6d 
“ Decidedly well ae wien, attractive, snd reedeble......The characters stand out 
oo 5 Oey See Bete pondered over and worked at; the circumstances are fresh 
and natural; the style is pure, and the thoughts refined.”"—A thenzum. 
“Besides the heroine, there is another ‘ ) wap ge ndime dye, new may viz, the 
authoress. Praised for writing in Eogiieh, for > Sar came of poetry, 7 74 


even of —. for her boldness and tend ion and for 
pwns 4 a religious novel without shocking us with pious utterances.”—Public 


“ Well-written ; and the household of the thriftless doctor is described with 
humour on &  ouaeionatto —— into character.”"—Daily News 

“The story is a pleasant to read, and the minor characters are sketched 
with a good 2 deal discrimination and humour."—John Bul’. 


A NEW-FASHIONED TORY. By ‘“ West 


SomeRsBT.” 1 vol. crown 8yo, 7s 64 


RENRUTH. By Senry Turner. 


8vo, 78 6d 


SIBYLLE’S STORY. By Octave Feuillet. 


Translated by MARGARET WATSON. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A DISCORD: a Story by Aleth Willeson. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“ The story is gracefully and thoughtfully written, and there is a distinct impress 
of realism about most of the personages." —Scotsman. 


VAGABOND CHARLIE. By “Vagabond.” 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Crown 


Nearly ready. 


ADAM and EVE’S COURTSHIP; or, How 


to Writea Novel. ByJay Wysg. Orown 8vo, price 7s 6d 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, 438 and 45 
HARLEY STREET, W 

Incorporated by 1 Charter 1853, for the 
General Education of ies, and for granting Certi- 
Scates of Knowledge. 


oe, now completed. 


OVER COLLEGE. 


President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
The new buildings, including a new house for the 
Head Master, with separate bedrooms for 50 boys, are 


(vse & AUGMENTATION 


oan 
His Grace the Arohbishop ' of Canterbury. 
His Grace the Archbishop of York. 


Her MAJESTY the QuEBN. 
H.B.H. the PRINCcEss of WALEs. 
H.R.H. the Princess Lovuiss. 
Visitor: The Lord Bishop of London. 
The Classes will meet for the EASTER TERM - 
‘THURSDAY, April 19th. New.Pupils are to 
themselves for Examination at 10 a.m. on veg 
April 16. Classes for Conversation in Modern Lan- 
guages and for Greek will be formed on the entry of 
six names. Individual Instruction in Vocal and In- 
strumental Music. A Preparatory Class has been 
formed for girls above 14 who are not ready for the 
examination. Boarders are received by Miss Mae 
at41 Harley Street,and by Mrs. Span, aoe 
the College. uses may be on appl are 
te the Lady nes Mies GROVE. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 

HABLEY STREET, Ww. 

Higher Lectures for Ladies. The following 

Courses will be given during the Easter Term:— 

i. Elementary Botany. By R. Bentley, Professor of 
Botany, King’s Coll London. 

2, oy ;~ u jer Elizabeth and James. By 


3. The Legislation of the Last Fitty Years. By Henry 
Craik, B.A., Professor of Modern History. 
4. Geology and ‘Scenery of the British Islands. By H. 
G. Seeley, Professor of Geography. 
A Syllabus. of the Courses will be printed soon after 
Easter. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 
and 45 HARLEY STREE 
For Girls under Fourteen. The = will open 
for the Easter Term on Thursday, April 19th. Should 
the number he | pee exceed that of vacancies, they 
iy 





UEEN 








= be admit! a — titive samee = Let 
rospectuses ma on application to y 
Resident, Miss G VE. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D, Principal. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION wal 
be HELD at the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
ginning JUNE 12, 
Forms of Entry may be obtained on egpastion to 
the +r Miss DAVIES, 17 Cunningham Place, 
on, 2d 
~ must be returned filled up, with the 
ee of £1, 0n or before AP. L 30. An 
Exhibition will t be awarded in connection with this 
examination 


Beprorp GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL.— Wanted, an ASSISTANT-MIS- 
THESS in September. Preference given to # teacher 
who has passed the Cambridge Higher Local or Lond. 
be a Examination, and has had experience in class 


Apply’ to the HEAD MISTRESS. 
OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ROTESTANT EDUCATION 
PARIS. For References an 














in 
apply 


The Pupils of this College have obtained the highest 
, gg in the Cambridge Local and other Examina- 

ons. 

A First-class Education on very moderate terms. 
For particulars apply to the Head Master or to the 
Honorary Secretary. 

The next TERM will commence on APRIL 27. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE, 
—Twelve {44 Eight, £40; Four, £20. 
Election Second Week in May.—Apply to the Secre- 
tary, the College, Cheltenham. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 

Withernden, Caterham Valley, rz for 

the Public Schools. Referees: Colonel E. G. Bulwer; 
Mr. Arthur Coben, Q.C.; Mr. Arthur Durham; Mrs 

Wm. Grey; Rear-Admiral Maxee; Mr. Serjeant Parry. 


HERBORNE. SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, 1877.—The ELECTION to ELEVEN 
VACANCIES will take place at Midsummer. For 
further information, apply to the BURSAR, Sherborne 
School, Dorset. 














EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, yey oS _ London. 
EASTER TERM will Begin on April 19. 


TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will he ewarded 
by open competition at the beginning of next October. 
Prospectuses may be ange at the College, 





LE BR IN, Hon. Sec. 
REMARKABLE, , Vasy PEASE ABLE INDEED, 


AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE 


in yoo" and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 


USTRES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleri 
The Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy, M.P. 
The Right Hon. the Ear! of S - A 
TREASURERS. 
John Boodle, Esq. pe. Canon Prothero, 
Rev. Daniel Wilso: 
A Public Meeting will be held ot ‘the Westminster 


Palace Hotel on Wednesday, May 2, 1877, at 3.30 p.m. 
The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLBY in the ir. 
Offices: 2 Dean's Yard, Westminster, 8.W. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS 


WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-EIGHTH 
Exhibition WILL OPEN on Monday, April 23rd.— 


5 Pall Mall, East. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. _ 





in 


‘REN Cx GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall 

The TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 

= }~ Soe Schools, is NOW OPEN, from Nine to 
x o'cloc! 





AMERICAN Sy eae 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 


“ The Caracas Cocos of ~~ 4 quality.” —Food, 
Water, and Air, ed edited by Dr Dr. Hassa’ 


RY’S EXTRACT a COCOA. 
or value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs ved of 
the eoeee oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 














vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists, 


Dr. Hassa 
TENTH. INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
4 SONS. 


awarded to J. 8. FRY an 





RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 
The basis of valuation maintains, in their 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. 


Schedule.) 


1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were th 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any one in when use.) 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The whole * Loading" was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 


per 1,000 assured. 
utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Thus— 





Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





Schedule, will be forwarded. 





d Particulars 
fo Mademoiselle Bola de Bevleges, 16 Rue pennenatieed 


des Princes, Bois de 





March, 1877. 





The Bonus Report, fuily explaining the effect of the gutastghen adopted, and the Valuation 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent fer his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
ome ag 

My Dear Siz,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
truetion of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty’ 's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


= entistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS’ 


“ Referred to and recommended by ‘ Another Country Parson.’ "— 
See the Times, January 25. 


DESORIPTIVE CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 








SLOW 
COMBUSTION 


“ Excellent in 
every way.”— 


the. Z¥mes, Jan. 30. 


NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH. STOVES. 
ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO HAY FEVER AND COLDS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM; 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first Zp sey will at once arrest them 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief, an ody antl cure in one day. Of all Chemists 
28 9d a bottle. Since the New Year, the Bottles.are all made perfectly air- “tight, by a new and simple method 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are danny against the unfounded statements frequently made, “that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and | by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all saben oe at analysis by the first Ohemists of the day. The method and secret of the Pptpeention 
hove mover! never ublished. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 

 OHLORO RODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

aan —Vice-Ohancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE is gates Wy the Profession to. be the most wonderful and valuable remedy over 
discove: 





CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Croup,Fever,Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Oholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE offectnally cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
aya rahe ae is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

J. O. BakER, M.D., Bideford.—“It is without |.direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to alla 
doubt the most valenble ‘and certain ‘Anodyne we have. ” | pain and ir: > whatever organ, and from what. 

Dr. M'‘Mraman, of New Galloway, —“‘I | ever cause. we 7 ces @ feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” me not obta, Tn by any other remedy, and it 

From Dr. B. J. Bouton and Oo., Horncastle.— to possess this = advantage over all other 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chiorodyne Sedatives, that it ves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects. 

Sold.in bottles at 1s 13d, 28 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
poe fm CHLORODYNE" on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 
OLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bioomsbury, London. 


| Cemenens BF WHISKY. ESSRS, DUNVILLE and CO. are the 


it holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE | QUO TRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
MEDIOAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, supplied in and cases for home use and 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. tion, and a VILLE and DO" Ho be fowsl on mn application - 
Dr. HAS8ALL says:—“ The samples were soft and Messrs. DUN VILLE 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the os Stent Wile ae “otes 4 Bowafor noo 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 








well matured, and of very excellent quality. 


WHOLESALE : 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Surpassine 
EXOELLENCE.—This medicine is composed of 
the finest balsams obtained from the vegetable king- 
dom. Unlike mineral or mercurial pre apres Hollo- 
way's Pill’s are perfectly innocent, an 
taken by children and the most delicate Tension Th 
nervous and all who have lost hope and energy through 
long continued affliction should have their attention 
drawn to the many cures of such cases which have 
been gradually accomplished by these Pills, and grate- 
fully acknowledged by the most flattering testimonials 
They secures long, healthy, and « beppy life. In all 
derangements of the digestion arising from the 





stomach, liver, or bowels, the curative power of these 
purifying Pilie is |y observable : stimulate 
sluggish and regulate disordered functions 





CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
SOHWEPPE'S SODA-WATER. 
SCHWEPPE'S LEMONADE. 

i ptt POTASS-WATER. 
Consumi cular], Y, Pegnosted to ask for 
SOHWEPPE’ Sa and observe trademarks on Labels (a 
Fountain), as many imitations are offered to the Public, 
To be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine 
Merchants, and Grocers. 


C ON| SUM TION and WASTING 
EASES. The recognised REMEDY is 


AN leminnee EMULSION. 
The Original and Genuine 


AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 











CARSON’S PAINT. 
Patron Sle BH. Prince of ‘Wales 
mont, ihe Indian Governmog ee Coitt Govern: 


ments, the Russian Go’ 
Nobility, eeeoe in 10,000 of the 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR OOR WORK. 


especially ap licabl 
woop, OW, N, BRICK, &, STONE, and COMBO, 


OAN BE LAID oF. BY UNE PLLED LABO 
SOLD IN ALL COLOU tees 
Patterns and Testimoniale Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and $80 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup¢4ts# HILL, Lonvon, £.0.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, Dus 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS _ 
STEEL PENS 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 

EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


HEAL AND SON’S 
GOMMIER 
FLAstique 
porratr 

















— 





IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
INVENTED. 
HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
Furniture Manufacturers, 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
"LONDON, W. 
Catalogue post free. 
MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS, 
“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 

meeps .— pa everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues 

aunY st STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 








JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 
“ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 

any TOOTH POWDER, gives nets TexsTaa 

LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from y, 

and imparts a ead FRAGRANOE to the Bauats. 


i 1s 6d 
OHN HN GOSNELL and ae Toilet and Nursery 


Powder, celebrated for its 
GUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Mair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at of what ago. 
for JO) GOSNELL and ."8, and ee that 
ree have none other than their genuine 
Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Doatenstent for over Thirty con 
have approved of ape oe mn actation | = 
best remedy for o Geek 

Gout, and fie os 
as the safest sperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants. 

NEFORD and OO. 
172 New Bond Street, London; andall Chemists. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITH’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, co often bartfal in ite effecte, is heve eseliede 
ft ban being worn round the body, 
quisite resistii ugh oI su ror by - MOO-MAIN 
th so muchease 
closeness that oa pee be > anon” 
sl A descriptive circular may 
and the Tress (w ich cannot fail to fit) forwarded by by 
Below the the circumference of the body two inches 
BITE, 998 Pioosdilly, *. ; 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and éie 64; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piecadil! 


NEW 
epee KNEE-CAPS, 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
Wiatnhes &o. "They a ay pm 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
free. 
oes sane eho 








ae and PAT 





bed /iZeoore 


oa, Tae 
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MER’S 7A\RAMER'S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 


RA 
5 85 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
OCT NA 





(RAMER’ S PIANETTES, 
C 25 gs 1 80 gs 

Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
Z\RAMER’S INDIAN. PIANOFORTES, 


a Street yo tl ae Street. 


FARAMER’S THREE-YEARS'SYSTEM 
C: od fag applicable to all large instraments— 
Harps, Organs for Church or Ohamber, &c. 

eons Street and Moorgate 


sa BOTA MSA REPOSITORY. 


48 OHEAPS 


IANOS, by Broadwood and others ; 
HARPS, by Erard.—KEITH, PROWSE, and 
undertake the selection for buyers upon terms 
which they cannot otherwise obtain. Keith, Prowse, 
ir or exchange worn or injured instru- 

ments of every description.—Oity Royal Musical Re- 
tory, 48 Cheapside. 


TUSICAL BOXES, by Nicole Fréres. 
—KEITH, PROWSE, and OO., direct im- 

ters, have the largest STOC K of really ‘fine BOXES 
ag Europe, £3 to £300. The new rooms devoted to the 
display of these instruments are now ready. Self- 
acting and Barrel Pianofortes, 16 guineas to 120 

















OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, 

as exhibited at the International Exhibition, 
vibrating with tbe slightest ge including case and 
bey, SI 81s 6d; Double Harps, guineas to four 
—KEITH, PROWS. and OO” Manufacturers, 

No. 48 Ob 48 Cheapside. 


TLUTES. —NEW MODEL, for beauty 

of tone unsurpassed, four guineas and seven 

eas; Rudall’s Prize-medal Flutes, new and 

second- -hand. A great variety of second-hand Flutes, 

one guinea to 25 guineas, at KEITH, PROWSE, and 
CO.'s Manofactory, 48 Cheapside 


ANJOES.—CHEAPSIDE MODEL 

is best. Covered back, machine head, &c., five 

guineas; including light case, £6. Other models, one 

to 12 guineas. Self-instracting book, with airs, songs 

&e., 6s net, post free.—KEITH, PROWSE, and CO. 
Manufacturers, No. 48 Cheapside. 


pat -IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 











Blackfriars. Instituted 1696, 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
(Seturde —y 298), APRIL, is published THIS DAY 


CONTENTS. 
1. Tae House or Fortescue. 
2. Jepe’s ATTIC ORATORS. 
3. WALLACE'S Russia. 
4. THE DRAMAS OF ALFRED TENNYSON. 
5. LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
6. NATIVE POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
7. BRIGANDAGE IN SICILY. 
8. GreGoR SAMAROW'S “‘ CROSS AND Sworp.” 
9. WELLINGTON AND GENTZ ON EASTERN AFFAIRS. 
10. NOTE ON RAILWAY PRoFiTs AND Losszs. 
London: Longmans & Oo. Edinburgh: A. & 0. BLACK 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 286, will be published on Wednesday next. 
CONTENTS. 
. Mr. ELwin's Pore. 
. POLITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 
THE KITCHEN AND THE CELLAR. 
ENGLISH THOUGHTIN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
GroRGE SAND. 
Mr. WALLACER’'S Russia. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THE BALANCE OF Power. 
= MILITARY POSITION OF RUSSIA IN CENTRAL 
STA. 
TURKRY. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





PRN AMP goto 


ee 
= 


Sti ls; Te ost, Is 
HE CHRIS IA POLOGIST for 
APRIL. 

1. FREEWILL AND ITS DEFENDERS. 

2. First CHAPTER OF GENESIS. Rev. G. Henslow, 
M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 

3. SOCIAL SCIENCE FROM A CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT. 
Rev. E. J. Hardy, M.A 

4. EVERLASTING PONISHMENT NO PaRT OF CATHOLIC 
Faitu. Rev. F. N. Oxenham, M.A. 

5. COINCIDENCES OF NATURAL AND REVEALED 
RELIGION. Rev. W. W. English. 

6. PROPOSITIONES PRIMARLE DE CORPORE SPIRITUALI. 

WILLIAMS aud NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.c. 


HE DAILY EXPRESS.—The New 


Daily Newspaper, on Church of England princi 
ples and Independent Politics, will commence issue 
on Tuesday, the Ist of May. 

Intending subscribers who have not yet sent in their 
names are requested to do so at once. 

Applications for Shares can still be received, and 
will be attended to according to priority, but further 
—s will only be made as capital may be re- 
qui 

THe Damy Express NewsPaPeR OOMPANY 
= 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 

ndon, E.C. 








The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided gst 
the Policy-holders. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London. Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
py es EONGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
_— 1807. For Lives only, 79 PALL 


Net ll from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £ 35 
tuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 
tained on oie. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


{ees by FLOOD and FIELD. 
AOCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided ree Tr a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENG URANO OOMPANY, 
The Oldestand pre eet Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED OAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of a aes ury, may be 
secured at m 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five —— ‘standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the aaa Stations, the ns 


64 conniftnt, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
TURKEY an and INDIAN CARPETS, 
TED BY 
WATSON, "BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 




















FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


OHN BURGESS and SON'S 

Original and Superior Essence of ANCHOVIES 

and ANOHOVY PASTE has been Manufactured only 

them for more than 100 years at 107 Strand (Corner 

of Savoy Steps), London—Order of your Grocer, but 
See that you get ‘JOHN BURGESS and SON'S.” 


EARS’'S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
4 For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 
on an acnae 4 the nicest and most careful maou- 
Te, an: 
pj cys a most refreshing and agreeable 








b bay Hd of TEWKESBURY ABBEY.— 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by 
st 44d), 1 and for Notes on the Church—View of 
treet Areh e, M —Fresk Inquiries as to 
the Health Question —Central London—Dr. Schliemann 
on Troy—Ornament and Colour—Quarries—Lady 
Aotiste Date at the Clyde—Art, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. F' ifty- -two pages. 


WILLIAM ost BURTON, 
39 OXFOR 

HE PERFECT SU ‘BSiT TUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Oo., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 


from real silver. 

Fiddle or Beador King's 
Old Silv'r. Thread. orShell 
£84 £8. 4a. £8. 4. 








Patterns. 


Table Forks or Spoons, 





POT GOZ.....0ceeseeeeereeee 110 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
Dessert do.do . 1 2 0..1 9 O..1 11 0 
Tea Spoons, dO.......00004 O14 0..1 0 0.1 2 0 


These are as strongly plated and are in every 
— at least equal to what other houses are selling 
as their first quality, at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of — Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks .......00+0.-ee0008 238 por & dozen 
Dessert, 178; Tea Spoons .. eccccceccocscecoes 

Tea and Uoffee Sets, in white metal, ‘trom £3 Tos to 
£7 78; Dish Covers, beaded pattern, £11; ditto ditto, 
fluted, £15; from £9 to £24 the set of four; Corner 
Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 183 the set of four; 
Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; Biscuit — 14s to 
£5 10s; Oruet and Liquor Frames, &c., at propor- 
—— rices. The largest stock in Bade of plated 
nives and forks, and fish-eating knives and 
forks an carvers. All kinds of replating done by the 


patent process. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 


Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Oatalogue, 

tis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 
fiiustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street ; 
4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place ; and 1 Newman Yard. 
Manofactories, 84 Newman Street, and Newman 
Mews, London, W. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PiCKLES, SAUCES, and 
OONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, Oavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards ner Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8. 


ARVEY’S SA UCE.—CA UTION.— 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to ve that each Bottle, - 








4 Cutaneous Mi 
Mr ER MUS WI 5 a B. 8. 
Sold by Chemists axa ibsonaguien. 


Price 7s 64, originally 12s 64. 


FLAGELLATION and ithe FLAGEL- 
Sieve sha oo 
Thick crown 8vo, 8s 6d, at All the Libraries. 


MUSIC and MUSICIANS, ESSAYS 
and ORITIOISMS. By Rosert SCHUMANN. 
Translated, Ralted. and Annotated by FANNY 
RAYMOND Ritter. Portrait. 


WOMAN as a MUSICIAN. By F. RB. 


Rirter. Is. 


LIFE of CHOPIN. By Franz Liszt. 


Edited by M. W. Coox. 


LIFE of MENDELSSOHN. 
Lampapivs. Edited by W. L. Gace. P 
Second Edition, Revised, 5s. 


HISTORY of MUSIC. ByF. L. Ritter. 


Portrait, 7s 64. 


LIFE of CHERUBINI. ByE. Bellasis. 
Portrait, 6s. 

BIBLE-MUSIC. By F. Jacox. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


WILLIAM Reeves, 185 Fleet Street, London, E.0. 


Profusely Illustrated, price 7s 6d. 
aes TCHES from ENGLISH 
HISTORY. A Book for Girls. By Mrs. Ron, 
Author of “Uncrowned Queens,” “A Woman's 
Thoughts on the Education of Girls,” 4&0. 

“ cectonteste interesting, and full of information.” 
—Literary World. 

“ We cordially recommend the work. It is destined 
to give instruction not merely to girls, but to many 
men.” —Public 

“A good feature is the prominence given to national 

sand ts, the progress of the arts, 
and the condition of the people. e illustrations are 
excellent."—Daily News. 

* As pleasant reading as any novel.”"—Derbyshire 
Times. 

“ The chapters on ~ a progress are masterly."— 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Oo. 
Shortly will be issued 
MODERN MINISTER. 
Being the Initial Work of a Series to be called 
THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. M4 











ie Now ready. 
Miss ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE'S NEW WORK 
In Uniform Edition, post 8vo, 5s. 


HE SEA and the MOOR. 


a ~ Just published, = cloth, 7s 6a 
EV. JOHN JAMES TAYLER. Last 
Series of CHRISTIAN ASPEOTS of FAITH 
and DUTY: Discourses by the late JOHN JAMES 
TAYLER, Principal of Manchester New College. 

WILLIAMS and NorGats, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 
NIN 8vo, with Maps and Diagrams, 6s 

N INQUIRY into the N ATURE and 
RESULTS of ELECTRICITY & MAGNETISM. 
By AMYCLANUS. 
London: R. WASHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Row. 
Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 

A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Rosset Watts, M.D., 
M.B.CS., og &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, Londo 
London: Mrromste & Oo., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 


“Tis GRANVILLE.” — PRIVATE 

















SPEOIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to ST. LAW- 
CE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate, in 1 hour 45 min. 
—— every Friday from Charing-Cross at 3.45, 
Cannon Street 3.55 p.m., returning the following 
Mender morning. See biils. 


“ TINHE GRANVILLE.” —*“ The situation 
of the palatial establishment on a cliff some- 
what removed from the town, though conven! cated 
spp thereto, is an advantage greatly augmen 

its superb suite of ozone, and various other 

gies baths, its well-constructed rink, ite ex = 
and cheerfully-app ointed table d'hdte, and all other 
liberal additions of comfort, luxury, and amusement, 
since the hotel has come into ea enterprising 
hands."—Daily Telegraph, 29th M 

Address THE MAN — Granville Hotel, St. 


Lawrence-on-Sea, 

ILLS’ BEST BIRD’'S-EYE, 
—This Tobacco is now put upia ONE-OUNOE 
PACKETS, in addition to the other sizes, the Label 
being a reduced fac-simile of that used for the Two- 
Ounce Packets. 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, 


London, E.0.; and Bristo! 
In consequence of Spurious imitations of 











= AND PEKRiNS’ SAUCE, 
are calculated wo deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERMING b have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 

which signature is placed on every bottle of 
URCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

without which uvne is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR80S8E 
and BLACKWELL, London; aud Export Oilmen gener- 
—_. by dealers in sauces throughout the 
wor 





to obser 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ £lizabeth Lazenby.” 
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IN THE PRESS. 13 GREAT Mn:s0R0ven Srasen 
SOME ARTICLES ON HURST & BLACKETT's 
NEW WORKS. 


THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER, 


AND TOPICS CONNECTED WITH IT. 
By the Late WALTER BAGEHOT. 


The articles are those contributed to the “ ECONOMIST ” on the Silver Question during the course of last 
year by Mr. Bagehot, and are now reprinted, with a Preface, written by himself shortly before his death, in 


view of this publication. 
Published at the Office of the ‘* ECONOMIST,” 340 Strand, London, W.C. 





No. II., APRIL, price 2s 6d. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTOURY. 
A Monthly Review. 


. The TRUE STORY of the VATICAN COUNCIL. No.2. By Cardinal Manning. 

. The RECENT CRISIS in AMERICA. By E. D. J. Wilson. 

. GEORGE SAND. By Frederick Myers. 

. The RADIOMETER and its LESSONS. By Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S. 

. Our ANCIENT MONUMENTS. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

. Mr. GLADSTONE and Sir G. LEWIS on AUTHORITY in MATTERS of OPINION. By 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C. 

. RUSSIA (Conclusion), By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 

. On PATENTS and the NEW PATENT BILL. By the Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P. 

. SHAKESPEARIAN NOTES. No.1. The THIRD MURDERER in “MACBETH.” By 
Henry Irving. 

. A MODERN “SYMPOSIUM.” Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Lord Selborne, Rev. Dr. 

Martineau, Mr. Frederick Harrison, the Dean of St. Paul’s, the Duke of Argyll, Professor 

Clifford. Subject: “The Influence of a Decline in Religious Belief upon Morality.” 


co St em oO te 


con 


i 
Oo 





HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, about 650 pages. . 


A CRITICAL ACCOUNT of the PHILOSOPHY of 


KANT. With an Historical Introduction by Ep>warp CAIRD, M.A., Professor of Mora! Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow, and late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. (Jn a Sew days. 


Second Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The LIFE of a SCOTTISH PROBATIONER; being 


Memoirs of THOMAS DAVIDSON, with his Poems and Letters. By Rev. JAMES BROWN, Paisley. [Ready. 
‘A charming biography.” —Spectator. “Very fresh and interesting."—Saturday Review. 


“ An unspeakable pleasure to a reviewer to come upon a prize such as this."—Nonconformist. 


Second Thousand, 4to, cloth, price 6s 6d. 


TABLES of EUROPEAN LITERATURE and HIS- 


TORY, from A.D. 200-1876. By JOHN NicHOL, LL.D., Professor of English Language and Literature, 
University of Glasgow. (Ready. 


“ Clear, and form an admirable companion." — Times. “Very clear.”— Westminster Review. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the University. London: MACMILLAN & CO. 





Price 21s. 


GCC a2 te em FSF ko RB: 
ITS PROXIMATE CAUSE AND SPECIFIC TREATMENT BY THE 
HYPOPHOSPHITES, 

UPON THE PRINCIPLES OF ST@CHIOLOGICAL MEDICINE. 
BY JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL, M.D. 


With an Appendix on the direct treatment of Respiratory Diseases (Asthma Bronchitis, &c.) by 
Stechiological Inhalants. 


And Reports of nearly Two Hundred Cases by Drs. Churchill, Campbell, Heslop, 

Sterling, Bird, Santa Maria, Gomez, Maestre, Parigot, Reinvillier, Galvez, Leriverend, Denobele, 

Feldman, Pfeiffer, Vintras, Bougard, Tirifahy, Lanzi, Fabbri, Panegrossi, Cerasi, Gualdi, Todini, 
Ascenzi, Regnoli, Valentini, Casati, Blasi, Borromeo, Fiorelli, and Fedeli. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NEW WORK BY GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 508, cloth. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF MIND. 


With Illustrations. 
CoNTENTS.—The Nature of Life—The Neryous Mechanism—Animal Automatism—The Reflex Theory. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


FREDg. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED '- KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate omey the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of hcat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting ean be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 











Celebrities I Have Known. By 
Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. SECOND SERIES, 2 
ae mi ery of Lord William Lennox's re- 
one.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 6 ** ‘B® Preceding 


My Life, from 1815 to 1849. 


By CHARLES LOFTUS, formerly of th 
late of the Coldstream @nenta, Aare Me 4 
Youth by Sea and Land.” 2 vols. 2is, 7 


My Year in an Indian Fort. By 


Mrs. GuTHRIg, Author of “ Thro ussia.”’ 
vols., with Illustrations, 21s. pate ? 


Tales of our Great Families. By 


EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By 


Professor CHARLES DuKE Yon@s, § 
CHEAPER EDITION. 1 vol., with Portrait, be = 


Lodge’s Peerage and Barone 


for 1877, under the especial Patronage of 
Majesty. Oorrected by the Nobility, and con. 
taining all the New Creations. Forty-sixth 
Edition. 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully en- 
graved, bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Bridget. By M. Betham- 


Epwanxbs, Author of ‘* Kitty,” &c. 3 vols. 


Winnie's History. By MC. M. 


SIMPSON. 3 vols. [April 20, 


All for Herself. By Shirley 


MITH. 3 vols. 
a. decidedly clever story, well worth reading.” 
t 


By Mrs. Forrester, 





Mignon. 


uthor of ‘ Diana Carew,” *‘ Dolores,” &. 3 vols. 


‘** Mignon’ may reckon upon wide larity, for 
it interests from first to last." John Bulk” * 


Diana, Lady Lyle. By W. Hep- 
WORTH DIXON. SOUND EDITION, 3 vols. 

“ Mr. Dixon's novel has decided merits. Nota few 
of his conceptions are fresh and original; many of 
his scenes are highly dramatic; many of his de. 
scriptions show a keen faculty of artistic observa- 
tion, and impress you with a lively sense of their 
fidelity.” —Times. 


Mr. Charlton. By the Author 


of “ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 
“ A very readable, entertaining novel." —Post. 





Next week will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo0, 
price 7s 6d. 


LETTERS OF THOMAS ERSKINE, 
OF LINLATHEN. 
From 1800 till 1840. 
Edited by WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., 
Author of “ Memoir of Dr. Cha)mers.” 
Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and 00. 


BOOKS FREE BY POST. 


Any Book of One Shilling and upwards in 
value sent, safely packed, post free, on receipt of 
a P.O. Order for the published price. 


** A NEW CATALOGUE of 
HANDSOMELY-BOUND BOOKS /ir 


Presents, sent post free on application. 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, EC. 


i? 

ON OGRAMS.—RODRIGUES 

ey in Menarems, Crests, and Ad 
dresses. Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIO, GROTESQUE, COMIO, and 
ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 
any combination of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped io 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

‘A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly eugraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arravged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published, 
CHRISTMAS ROSES. 
Tales for Young People. 


B GERALDINE BUTT, Author of “ Lads and Lasses.” 
, In 1 vol, price 68. 





THE CITY OF SUNSHINE: a Novel. 
By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE. 
In 3 vols. crown 8v0, £1 5s 6d. 


CULTIVATED PLANTS; 
Their Propagation and Improvement. 


Including Natural and Artificial Hybridisation, Raising 
from Seed, Cuttings, and Layers, Grafting and 
Budding, as applied to the Families 
and Genera in Cultivation. 


By F. W. BURBIDGE, 
Author of “ Domestic Floriculture,” “Cool Orchids,” &c. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


THE ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY OF 


THE EARTH. 


A Comprehensive Outline of the Principles and 
Leading Facts of Palwontologic Science. 


ENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
we F.LS., &. . : 
fessor of Natural History in the University of 
aguas St. Andrews; , 
Author of “ Manual of Zoology,” &c. 
With 270 Engravings, 8vo, 10s 6d. 
NINETY YEARS OF WORK AND 
PLAY; 
Being Sketches from the Public and_Private Career of 
JOHN CHRISTIAN SCHETEY, 
Late Marine Painter in Ordinary to the Queen. 
By his DAUGHTER. 
8vo, price 7s 6d. 














CABINET EDITION. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF 
THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
Vols. I., IT., III. are published. 


The Cabinet Edition will comprise, in Six Monthly 
Volumes, crown 8vo,at Six Shillings each, the Contents 


COMPANION ay TO ANCIENT 


ENGLISH READERS. 





FOREIGN | CLASSICS 


‘ENGLISH 


Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
PROSPECTUS. 

The cordial reception given by the 
Series of “ Ancient Classics for English 
confirmed the intention of the Publishers to carry out 
a kindred Series, which it is believed will not be less 
useful or less welcome, and in which an attempt will 
be made to introduce the great writers of Europe in a 
similar manner to the many readers who probably 
have a perfect acquaintance with their names, without 
much knowledge of their works or their place in the 
literature of the modern world. The Classics of Italy, 
France, Germany, and Spain are nearer to us in time, 
and less separated in sentiment, than the still more 
famous Classics of antiquity; and if foreign travel is, 
epg Bt . tek of ees the 
mind an rejudices, an intance 
with those works in which the t ‘aoliene who 
are our neighbours have exp’ their bighest life, 
and by which their manners of thinking have been 
formed, cannot but possess equal advantages. A man 
who would profess to know England without knowing 
something of Shak re, m, Milton, and the 
great writers who have followed them, could form but 
an imperfect idea of the national mind and its capa- 
bilities; and so no amount of travel can make us 
acquainted with Italy while Dante, Tasso, and her 
great historians remain unknown to us; nor can the 
upheavings of French society and the mental char- 
acteristics of the vation be comprehended without 
Voltaire, Molitre, Rousseau, and other great names 
beside. Neither is Germany herself without Goethe 
and Schiller; nor Spain ——— deprived of that 
noble figure of Cervantes. in whom lives the very 
genius of the nation. This great band it is our design 
to give such an account of as may bring them within 
the acquaintance of the English reader, whose zeal 
may not carry him the length of the often - 
less study of translations, and whose readi in 
a foreign are not easy en to 
be pleasant. We are aware that there are 
difficulties in our way in this attempt which did not 
lie in the path of the former Series, since in the section 
of the world for which we write there are many more 
ers of mch and German than of and 
Latino; but, on the other hand, there is no educated 
class supremely devoted to the study of Continental 
Classics, as is the case in respect to the Ancient; and 
even the greatest authority in the learned matter of a 
Greek text might be puzzled by Jean Paul Richter, or 
lose himself in the mysteries of Dante's ‘ Paradiso.’ 
The audience to which we aspire is therefore at once 
wider and narrower than that to which the great 
treasures of Hellenic and Roman literature are un- 
familiar; and our effort will be to present the great 
Italian, the great Frenchman, the famous German, to 
the reader, so as to make it plain to him what and how 
they wrote, something of how they lived, and more or 
less of their position and influence upon the literature 
of their country. 











of the Five 8vo Volumes of yo Edition. Re- 
vised and Prepared for this Edition by the Author. 
With Maps and other Illustrations. 


80ME FACTS OF RELIGION AND 
OF LIFE. 


Sermons preached before her Majesty the Queen in 
Scotland. 


By JOHN TULLOOH, D.D., 
Principal of St. Mary's Coll St. Andrew's, and one 
of her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. 


Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


THE DILEMMA. 
By the AUTHOR of “ The BATTLE of DORKING.” 
1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, cloth. 


WENDERHOLME: 
A Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of “ A Painter's Camp,” &c. 

A New Edition, Revised, in crown 8yo. 














THE 
ELEMENTS OF FIELD ARTILLERY. 
Designed for the Use of Infantry and Cavalry Officers. 


By HENRY KNOLLYS, Captain Royal Artillery, 
Author of “ From Sedan to Saarbriick,” &c. 


In crown 8yo, with Engravings, price:7s 6d. 


EUGENIE: A STORY. 
By the AUTH B of “MISS MOLLY.” 
In 1 vol., price 6s 6d. [Jn a few days. 


THE PILOT AND HIS WIFE. 
From the Norwegian of JONAS LIE. 
By J. L. TOTTENHAM. 
In 1 vol. 


MOTTISCLIFFE: 
An Autumn Story. 
By JAMES WALTER FERRIER. 
In 2 vols. [Jn May. 








(Un May. 








#5 George Street, Edinburgh; and 37 Pater- 
noster Row, London. 


such a series as this in giving ‘ English readers’ an in- 
sight, exact as far as it goes, into those olden times 


—Saturday 
r 


most of which are execu 
ability."—Quarterly Review. 








The following Volumes are in preparation, and will be 
publishedat short intervals :— (Un May. 
DANTE. By the Eprror. 

VOLTAIRE. By Colonel E. B. HAMLEY, O.B. 
PASCAL, By the Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH. 
GOETHE. By A. Haywarp, Esq. 

PETRARCH. By H. REEvsE, Esq., C.B. 
CERVANTES. By the Epiror. 

MONTAIGNE. By the Rev. W. Lucas CoL.ins, M.A. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS UOLLINS, M.A. 
In fcap. 8vo, price Half-a-Crown each. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. By the Epitor. 

HOMERS'S ODYSSEY. By the Epitor. 
HERODOTUS. By GrorGe OC. Swayne, M.A. 
CESAR. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

VIRGIL. By the Eprror. 

HORACE. By THEeopork MaRrIN. 

JESCHYLUS. By ReGinacp S. Copieston, B.A. 
XENOPHON. By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. 
CICERO. By the Eprror. 

SOPHOCLES. By CLirTon W. COLLINS, M.A. 
PLINY’'S LETTERS. By the Rev. ALFRED CHURCH, 
M.A., and the Rev. W. J. Bropriss, M.A. 
EURIPIDES. By W. B. Donne. 

JUVENAL. By EpwARD WALFORD, M.A. 
ARISTOPHANES. By the Eprror. 

HESIODand THEOGNIS. By the Rev. J. Davies, M.A. 
PLAUTUS and TERENCE. By the EpiTor. 
TACITUS. By W. B. Donne. 

LUCIAN. By the Eprror. 

W. CoLtins, M.A. 








PLATO. By CLIFTON 

be — ANTHOLOGY. By the Hon. Lord 
EAVES. 

The above may be had in 10 vols. half-calf or vellum 


back, £2 10s. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. 
ARISTOTLE. By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. 


[Jn May. 
LIVY. By the EpiTor. 
OVID. By the Rev. ALFRED CHURCH, M.A. 
CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. By 
the Rev. JAMES Davies, M.A. 
DEMOSTHENES. By the Rev. W.J.Broprrss, M.A. 
To be followed by about Six cther Volumes. 


“ It is difficult to estimate too highly the value of 





. 


which are y ta and yet tomany of us 80 elose.” 

ew. 
“ We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
ecommend the other volumes of this useful series, 
ted with discrimination and 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


CLASSICS FOR 


READERS. 


ublic to the 
rs” has 


JAMES THORNTON 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
A NEW EDITION OF 
SIR G. C LEWIS’S 
POLITICAL TERMS. 


REMARKS on the USE and ABUSE 
of SOME POLITICAL TERMS. By the late Right 
Hon. Sir George CORNEWALL Lewis, Bart., some- 
time Student of Christ Church, Oxford. A New 
Edition, with Notes and Appendix. By Sir 
ROLAND KNYVET WILSON, Bart., M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law, late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, 
Author of “History of Modern English Law.” 
Crown 8vo, 60. 


FROM THE Epitor's PREFACE. 

“The value of the book for educations! purposes 
consists not so much in its positive results, as in the 
fact that it opens a vein of thought which the student 
may usefully follow out to any extent for himself, ané 
that it affords an instructive example of a thoughtfal 
scientific, and in the best sense academical style of 
treating political questions, 

“With regard to my own annotations, the ob- 
ject which 1 bave chiefly kept in view has been 
to direct attention to such later writings as have 
expressly undertaken to fix the scientific meaning of 
the political terms here discussed, and above all, to 
‘Austin’s Lectures on Jurisprudence,’ to which the 
present work may be considered asa kind of com- 
panion volume.” 





The FOURTH and REVISED EDITION of 


CHASE’S TRANSLATION OF 
THE ETHICS. 


The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of 
ARISTOTLE. A New Translation, mainly from 
the Text of Bekker; with an Introduction, a 
Marginal Analysis,and Explanatory Notes. De- 
signed for the Use of Students in the Universities. 
By the Rev. D. P. Cuask, M.A., Fellow of Orie) 
College, and Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 
Fourth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 





ALDRED’S LAW QUESTIONS. 


—_——_—_ 


ELEMENTARY QUESTIONS on the 
LAW of PROPERTY, REAL and PERSONAL; 
Supplemented by Advanced Questions on the Law 
of Contracts. With Copious References through- 
out, and an Index of Legal Terms. By Pair 
Foster ALDRED, B.A., Hertford College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 58. 


“ The references annexed to each question, and which 
are intended to indicate where full information on the 
subject may be found, are most complete, as may per- 
be inferred when we state that they fall very little 
short of 5,000 in number. There are, besides, various 
lists, two indices, one of terms, the other of subjecte, 
ed to render this 


and in fact nothing has been spar 
Saagl pesibl "—Oxrford and 


small volume as Pp as p 
Cambridge Undergraduates’ Journal. 


“The author has compiled a very useful handbook 
for the legal student."—Shefield and Rotherham In- 
depen . 





“Contains a great deal that is very suggestive, and 
will be found useful by the student in directing his 
reading. There are copious references to authorities 
where the answers to the questions will be found.”"— 
Law Times. 


“That great care and skill has been required for the 
preparation of the book for public use by the com~ 
piler cannot be doubted. The questions are useful, 
ractical, sensible, and clearly put, the various sub- 
ects being arranged iu chapters under different 
gs. Questions on recent enactments and deci- 
sions have not been omitted." —Si«ficld Post. 


“Candidates for the intermediate and final exami- 
nations of the Incorporated Law Society may refer 
with advan toa collection of questions on the‘ Law 
of Real and Personal Property, edited by Mr. Philip 
Foster Aldred, B.A."—Law Journal. 





JAMES THORNTON, Oxford. 





Edinburgh and London. 








SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., London. 
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©. MOXON, SON, AND CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





CHARLES LAMB’S WORKS. 

‘‘ The editor has done much for his Author by publishing some 60 new letters, 
by laying his hand on every scrap of Lamb’s writings which could be deducted, 
and by leaving the Essays and other works in the state in which the Author has 
finally revised them for publication. In doing this the new editor has done his 
utmost for Lamb's memory.”—T7he Times. 


Now ready, a Complete Library Edition of the 


LIFE, LETTERS, and WRITINGS of 


CHARLES LAMB. Complete in Six Volumes, price 42s. Edited by Percy 
FiITtzGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. Containing the Memoir by TALFOURD, with Notes 
and Illustration, embodying the most recent information on the subject. 

This Edition contains a large number of Unpublished Letters, which have been 
placed at the disposal of the Editor, as well as many hitherto uncollected. Also 
many Writings of Lamb, in the shape of Criticisms, Essays, and Political Pieces, 
not hitherto identified. 


Complete Illustrated Edition of Hood's Poetical Works, in Two Vols., Now Ready, 
New and Complete Editions. 


1. The SERIOUS POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. 


With a Preface by THOMAS Hoop the Younger, and Full-page Illustrations by 
Alfred Thompson and others. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


2. The COMIC POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. 


With a Preface by THOMAS Hoop the Younger,and 28 Tinted Plates, containing 
the Original Cuts by Cruikshank, Leech, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


*,* This New Illustrated Issue of Hood's Poems has been completely revised, 
and it is now not only larger in size, but far richer in contents, than any previous 
edition. The two volumes will be found to contain the entire Poetical Works of 
Thomas Hood. 





Now ready, an entirely New and Revised Edition, containing the History of the 
World to the Autumn of 1876. Demy 8vo, in one thick vol., cloth, 18s; half-calf, 
24s; full calf, or tree-calf, 31s 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES, relating 


to All Agesand Nations: for Universal Reference. Fifteenth Edition, Revised 
by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, containing the History of the World to the Autumn of 1876. 


“The most universal book of reference in a moderate compass that we know of 
in the English language.”—TZimes. 


REISSUE of the NEW EDITION of 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. 


In Sixteen (One Shilling) Monthly Parts. Parts 1 to 4 now ready, price 1s each. 





Uniform with ‘‘ Haydn's Dictionary of Dates,” in One-Shilling Monthly Parts. 
Parts 1 to 4 now ready, price 1s each. 


VINCENT’S DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY. 


By the Editor of “ Haydn's Dictionary of Dates.” Containing the Chief Events 
in the Lives of Eminent Persons of All Ages and Nations, from the Creation to 
the Present Time. 





London: E. MOXON, SON, and CO., 1 Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





MARCUS WARD AND CO’S NEW BOOKS 
OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


PERILOUS SEAS, and HOW ORIANA SAILED THEM. 
By the Author of “ The Last Cruise of the‘ Ariadne.'” Priee 5s. 
“ Fall of incident.”—Nonconformist. ; 
“ An engrossing naval romance.”—City Press. 


RALPH SOMERVILLE; or, a Midshipman’s Adventures 
in the Pacific Ocean. By CHARLES H. EDEN, Author of “India, Historical 
and Descriptive.” 5s. : 


“Told with unusual sprit.”—Spectator. 
“A story full of exciting adventures.” —WNonconformist. 
Uniform with above. 


The LAST CRUISE of the ‘ARIADNE.’ By S. Whitchureh 
SADLER, R.N., Author of “ The Ship of Ice,” &c. Coloured Frontispiece and 
numerous Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


* A pleasant and spirited tale.”"— Spectator. 


NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations, 5s. 


THREE YEARS at WOLVERTON. By a Wolvertonian. 


“The best purely boys’ book we have seen since ‘Tom Brown.’ "m—Saturday 
Review, 


EGYPT and NUBIA: Notes of Travel. By J. L. Stephens. 


Revised and Enlarged, with an Account of the Suez Canal. 71 Illusirati 
Map, and Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. seta 
“An instructive and entertainin ift-book, not the | 
the illustrations."—John Bull. ‘7 Fe Pe Se 


INDIA, HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE. With an 


Account of the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857-58. By OC. H. EDEN, 66 Lilust 
Map, and Coloured Frontispiece. Crown Bv0, 38 6a. a 


List of Publications post free on application 





MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 


a 
THREE BIRTHDAY BOOKS, 
From the Bible—From Shakespeare—From the Poets, 





1. The POETICAL BIRTHDAY-BOOK; 
Or, Characters from the Poets. Edited by the Countess of PORTSMOUTH 
(New Illustrated Drawing-room Edition, 13 Copyright Photos., in Preparation, 


“ A very dainty little volume...... The idea has been to affix tw, morsels 
poetry to each day, so that any man or woman referring to his ms her re 
day may find some lines describing him or her, or at least some lines 
tempting him or her to be better than before, and the idea has been worked 
out with taste and skill."—Spectator. 


2. The SOUL’S INQUIRIES ANSWERED 
In the WORDS of SCRIPTURE. 
Arranged by G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.S.L. 23rd Thousand, 


(Cheap Edition, without Diary, cloth, 1s 6d; limp, 84.) 


3. The SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


Edited by MARY FREDERICA DUNBAR. 31st Thousand. 


POCKET EDITIONS. 32mo, cloth limp, 2s; cloth gilt, : 
nnn ees ae 


DRAWING-ROOM EDITIONS. With 13 Copyright 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s 6d; roan, 13s 64; morocco, &c., 178 6d to 42s. 


HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS,. 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW EDITIONS of the Following LISTS and CATALOGUES 
are now ready for delivery, and will be forwarded 
postage-free on application. 








I 

A New and Completely Revised Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

CIRCULAR, containing the Names of more than Aight Hundred 

Books of the Past and Present Seasons in Circulation at the Library, 
with Terms of Subscription and other Particulars, 


II. 

A New Edition of MUDIF’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATA. 
LOGUE. This Catalogue contains the Life of the Prince Consort, 
by Theodore Martin—Schuyler’s Travels in Turkistan—Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay—Life and Letters of George Ticknor 
—Through Bosnia on Foot, by A. J. Evans—. tigand’s Life o 
Heine—Forty Years’ Recollections, by Dr. Mackay—Dean 3 
History of the Jewish Church, Third Series—Daniel Deronda— 
Madcap Violet, by William Black—Joan, by Rhoda Broughton 
—Rose Turquand—Overmatched ; and an unusually Large Selection 
of other Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, Phi , 
Travel and Adventure, and the higher class of Fiction, at 
reduced prices; and is especially commended to the attention of 
Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large 
Purchasers of Modern Books. 

It. 

An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE, consisting chiefly of the Works 
of Popular Authors, strongly Rebound for Circulation in Literary 
Institutions and Public Libraries. 

IV. 

A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, in 
Ornamental Bindings. This Catalogue is now extended to thirty-two 
pages of carefully selected Books, bound on the premises in halfcal 
extra, tree-calf, morocco, vellum, and other choice bindings, by careful 
and experienced workmen. They are well adapted for ing -room 
Tables and Gentlemen’s Libraries, and for Wedding and Birthday 
Presents and School Prizes. 





All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale,at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





HEER'S GEOLOGY of SWITZERLAND. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with a Geologically Coloured Map, 19 full-page Plates in Litho- 
graphy and Chromoxylography, and about 372 Woodcuts in the Text, 
rice 28s, cloth. A e 

HE PRIMZVAL WORLD of SWITZERLAND. By 
Professor OSWALD HEER, of the University of Zurich. Edited by JAMES 

HEYwoop, M.A., F.R.S., President of the Statistical Society. 

London: LONGMANS and Oo, 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF- STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, dc., &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 

















EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW MAPS. 


Size, 44 inches by 27. 


The WORLD.—A CHART of the WORLD, 
on Mercator’s Projection, showing the Principal Ocean Steam Routes, the 
gubmarine Telegraphs, &c. 

This Map, although small enough for library reference when folded in book 
form, is yet detailed with sufficient minuteness to answer all the ordinary 
gses of an atlas, while at the same time it a to the eye the relations 
which the continents and islands bear to each other—a question altogether 
overlooked in small atlases. The chief Political Boundaries, the great 
Physical Features, the Cities and Ports, &c., have been carefully shown, and 
the Longitude is given both in arc and time measurement. 

Mounted in Case, 108; on Roller, Varnished, 12s 6d. 


Scale, 3 miles to an inch; size of each sheet, 28 inches by 20. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—LARGE SCALE 


RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. In 24 Sheets, 
Constructed on the Basis of the Trigonometrical Survey. By A. ARROWSMITH, 

Map will be found to contain all the principal Cities, Towns, Villages, 
— Bousdaries of Counties, Gentlemen's Seats, Roots Covers, the various 
Hills with their Elevations, and the Rivers with their adjuncts and Tributaries, 
as well as the distance from London of all the great Towns. The clearness 
and completeness of this Map make it invaluable for Business and Travelling 
purposes. ‘The Railways, with the Names and Positions of the Stations, are 
printed in red, thus making them very distinct. 

Each sheet, Plain, 1s; Mounted in Case, 2s 64; Coloured, 1s 6d, in Case, 3s, 
The Complete Map, 24 Sheets, in Case or Portfolio, Plain, 25s; Coloured, 38s ; 
Mounted on Oloth, in Oase, £4 4s ; on , Vai £4 14s 64; on Spring 
Roller, £9.98. An INDEX MAP will be forwarded on application. 


Scale, 6 inches to a mile; size, 65 inches by 76. 


LONDON and its SUBURBS —STANFORD'S 


LIBRARY MAP of LONDON and its SUBURBS, constructed on the basis 
of the Coteames Block .~y —— — —_ Com . from Actual 
Surveys ly taken for the purpose, etails c Buildings, 
Parks, and various Estates, from Sriginal Documents. In 24 Sheets (each 15} 
inches by 12) sold separately. 

Complete Map, Coloured, and Mounted on Spring Roller, £5 5s; on Roller, 
Vi ed, £2 158; in Morocco Cane, £2 15s. The 24 Sheets, Coloured, in a 
Portfolio, 31s 6d; Plain, 21s; Single Sheets, Coloured, 1s 6d; Plain, 1s. 

[New Edition preparing. 





Scale, § of av inch toa mile; size, 36 inches by 35. 


° al 
LONDON and its ENVIRONS.—A MAP of 
the ENVIRONS of LONDON, including Twenty-five miles from the 
Metropolis. 

This Map includes the whoie of the County of Middiesex, with parts of the 
Counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, Herts, Bucks, and Berks ; a 
field, Windsor, and Guildford, on the west; Dorking, , and Tunbridge, 
on the south; Gravesend and Chelmsford, on the east; and Hertford and 
Berkhampstead, on the north. The Railways are very carefully engraved, and 
all the Stations named; the Main Roads, Bye Roads, Bridle Paths, Canals, 
Woods, Commons, &c., are distinguished. This may fairly be considered the 
best Map of the Environs of London yet offered to the public. 

[New Edition preparing. 


Scale, 5 miles to an inch; size, 43 inches by 58. 


IRELAND.—STANFORD’S WALL MAP of 


IRELAND in Counties and Baronies, on the basis of the Ordnance Survey and 
the Census, and adapted to the various Branches of Civil and Religious Ad- 
on, with Railways and Stations, Roads, Canals, Principal Parks, 
Antiquities, and other Features of Interest. 
Coloured, Four Sheets, 25s; Mounted, in Case, 35s; on Roller, Varnished, 42s ; 
on Spring Roller, £4 4s. 


New Edition, scale, 94 miles to an inch; size, 58 in. by 65. 


AFRICA.—STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of 


AFRIOA. 
In the New Edition of this Map, the whole of the central portion has been 
, and now delineates the results of the numerous expeditions that 
have within the last ten years penetrated the hitherto unknown interior of this 
vast and primitive Continent. Stanford's Library of Africa exhibits this 
accumulation of new discoveries for the first time in a general Map on a large 


Four Coloured Sheets, £2 5s; Mounted, in Morocco Case, £3 13s 6d; on 
Rollers, Varnished, £8; on Spring Rollers, £6. 


Scale, 16 miles to an inch ; size, 96 inches by 54. 


CANADA.—The PROVINCES of CANADA, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, and PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 
with the adjacent Parts of the United States. Constructed from Official and 
other Ori 1 Documents by the late JOHN ARROWSMITH. With Additions 
and Corrections to 1876. 

This, the largest detailed Map of Canada proper’ lished, includes on 
the East the whole Gulf of St. Lawrence, with ro on Rivers on its 
Northern limit, and the Coast-line of Newfoundland its Eastern limit; and 
extends on the West to Lake Superior and the Entrance to Lake — ; 
on the South it reaches to the City of New York, includes all the New England 
States, the State of New York, and considerable portions of the States of 
ao ype Ohio, and Michigan. The Names and Boundaries of Provinces, 
Coun: and Townships are shown; the Canals, all the Railways, Roads, 
Towns, Villages, Rivers, and Streams, &c. 

Eight Coloured Sheets, £2 12s 64; Mounted in Case, £3 138 6d; on Roller, 
Varnished, £4 4s; Spring Roller, £8. 


Scale, 64 miles to an inch; size, 65 inches by 58. 


AUSTRALASIA.—STANFORD'S LIBRARY 


MAP of AUSTRALASIA. 

This Map delineates the Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, or Port 
Philip, South Australis, Queensland, and Western Australia, divided into 
Counties, as well as all the discoveries towards the Interior, including those of 
Burke, Wills, Stuart, Gregory, Giles, Forrest, Lewis, Warburton, and 
others, and has been revised to August, 1876, from documents omnes by the 
Surveyor-General of the several Colonies. TASMANIA and NEW ZEALAND 
are shown in their relative position to A and the latter contains 
various improvements over former Maps. NEW OALEDONIA (occupied by 
the French), NEW GUINEA, and adjacent parts of the Asiatic Archipelago, 
&re also included. 

Coloured and Mounted on Linen, in Moroceo Case, £3 138.64; on Roller, 
Varnished, £3 ; Spring Roller, £6. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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“THE BOOK OF THE SEASON.”—Morning Post. 


NOTICE. 
The SECOND EDITION, in imperial 8vo, is now ready of 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S TOUR 
IN INDIA. 


BY DR. W. H. RUSSELL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY SYDNEY HALL MA. 
Imperial 8yo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price £2 12s 6d. 


N.B.—The Royal Quarto Lance Parer Eprtion, handsomely bound 
in cloth extra, gilt edges, of which only 250 Copies were printed, may 
still be had, price £4 4s, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S LIST. 


Ready this day, in demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 21s. 
SEONEE; or, CAMP LIFE ON THE 
SATPURA RANGE. 

A TALE OF INDIAN ADVENTURE. 


By ROBERT ABMITAGE STERNDALE, F.B.G.S. 
Tiustrated by the Author. 








Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth extra, price 24s. Vol. I. of 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


To be complete in 3 vols., uniform with Guizot's “History of France.” Contains: 

a all the Original French Illustrations. 

From the Tres of March 27, 1877.—“ Let us add, that for luxury of typography, 
plainness of print, and beauty of illustration, these volumes, of which but one has 
as yet in English, will hold their own against any production of an age 
so luxurious as our own in everything, typography not excepted.” 





A FOURTH EDITION is ready of 


THE CRUISE OF H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER.” 


By W. J. J. SPRY, R.N. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, witha Gee Beste Map and Many Illustrations, 


From the ACADEMY.—“ Will be welcomed and read with great interest......Givem 

&@ capital idea of the cruise..,...Capitally written.” 
From the Trmgs of March 31,1877. (Review of Spry's “ Cruise" and Lord @. 
bells “ Letters.”)—* That this instruction is most pleasantly as well as: 
plainly im) will be evident from even e glance at either of these agreeable 
volumes. But they deserve a pe! ; and thereis no fear that when once 
opened will be laid aside until the cruise is over and ended, and the anchor 

dropped off Spithead.” 


THE 
DISCOVERIES OF PRINCE HENRY THE 
NAVIGATOR, AND THEIR RESULTS ; 


BEING THE NARRATIVE OF THE DISOOVERY BY SEA, WITHIN ONE 
CENTURY, OF MORE THAN HALF THE WORLD. 
By RICHARD HENRY MAJOR, F.S.A. 
Demy 8vo, with several Woodcuts, 4 and a Photographic Reproduction of 
the Portrait of Prince . Cloth extra, 15s. 

From the SATURDAY REVIsW.—“ The author isnever grandiloquent, never loses. 
sight of his premisses and proofs, and never writes for effect; and now and then, in 
batants,, 


descriptions of strange customs and gesticulating and naked com 
there isa trephnsan ond sipplioity which take us back to Herodvtus and Defoe.” 


From the ATHEN#ZUM.—“Mr. Major deserves the thanks of the reading public 


for having reproduced, in a popular form, his work on Prince Henry the 
Navigator and his age. The subject of his inquiries cannot fail to interest a wide 


circle of readers. 
A SEOOND EDITION vie ready of 


A DAY OF MY LIFE AT ETON. 


By an ETON BOY. 
Small post 8vo, limp cloth, price 2s 6d. 

From the LITERARY CHURCHMAN.—* It is that very rare thing, a work of natural, 
brilliant, and yet perfectly innocent humour.” 

From the SPECTATOR.—“ We are assured on good authority that this amusing 
little volume is the genuine production of an Eton Boy......We recommend to our 
readers, young and old, this most entertaining little book.” 

From the DarLy News, March 31.—“ The very originality of this delightful book. 
is perhaps in itself a stronger ground of doubt, for clever youth is mostly imitative 
ooseas The little world of Eton is foo ye ¥~2 be su; -- ry be reflected in 4 

hool-boy’s mind, and the picture bears the impress 0 uth on every ‘ ‘ 
—_ a+ A be predicted nae Palley and ‘Jenson’ will be associated vith Etom 
school life as long as the names of the most illustrious of her scholars. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s 61. 


AFRICA AND THE BRUSSELS GEO- 
GRAPHICAL CONFERENCE. 


By EMILE BANNING, Member of the Conference. es 

Translated by HENRY MAJOR, FSA, imbecility,” 

——— 4 saying that it 

ey. And Mr. Goschen, 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTO¥nd compelled them to hear 
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his able speech with attention and respect, showed that by pro- 
mising to regard the Protocol as null and void, if there were no 
disarmament, Lord Derby had put@:premium: on Turkey's refusal 
to disarm, and ‘given her in fact that very pledge she wished 
for, that by ignoring the Protocol she would break up thecon- 
cert of Europe. The Protocol was not a bridge of gold, but‘ of 
snow, ‘built by Russia during the time of her own snows, and 
now melting under the April sun.” Of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s final reply we have said enough in another page. 
The motion for further papers was refused, and finally withdrawn. 


On Monday Lord Granville drew attention to the Protocol, 
asked why no guarantees were included in it, when the Govern- 
ment had admitted that guarantees were essential, and wanted 
to know why Lord Derby had separated England from the other 
Powers by his declaration, whether it was with their approval or 
not, and if with their approval, why they did not joinin it? Lord 
Derby replied that the reason no guarantees were proposed in 
the Protocol was that Turkey had refused them, and as she even 
resented the Protocol without the guarantees, it was not likely 
to have been made more palatable to her by the inclusion of 
guarantees. Lord Derby had not concealed his intention to 
make the British declaration from the other Powers, and he did 
not remember that any of them had disapproved it. His 
Own account of the operative part of the Protocol, the famous 
‘* golden bridge,”—what it did and did not mean—is quite im- 
pressive, and well deserves to become historical :—‘* What was it 
that was promised in that paragraph of the Protocol, which some 
people have urged, but I think with signal ill-success, involved or 
implied the idea of coercion? It was this,—that if certain things 
were not done by the Turkish Government,—we being the judges 
of whether they were done or not—then at some time which was 
not fixed,—we being the judges as to when that time had arrived, 
—we should consider with certain other Powers, and say what we 
should then do.” Surely Wordsworth, if he were now living, 
might well repeat that ‘‘ Earth is sick and Heaven is weary of the 
hollow words whieh States and kingdoms utter when they talk 
of truth and justice.” Yet air-bubbles of words so light and 
empty as Lord Derby’s are a great advance even on the empty 
diplomacy of past ages. We should not have thought them the 
kind of things to build bridges of. 


Lord Derby, in the course of a debate raised on Thursday 
night by Lord Stratheden and Campbell, stated that he had 
long ago informed Turkey she had no material assistance to expect 
from Great Britain, and that he did not regard the Treaties of 
1856 as compelling us to act alone. ‘‘We do not desire 
to intervene in this unhappy war.” But he added, “‘ We hold 
ourselves bound to protect British interests, if we see those in- 
terests threatencd.” That means, of course, that the Govern- 
ment will fight Russia if it thinks it expedient ; and in the mean- 
time, it is getting up all the anti-Russian feeling it can. Its 
organs incessantly denounce Russia—which unlucky Power is 
insolent if it makes war, and treacherous if it makes peace—and 
it has itself published a description of the Russian oppression of 
the Uniat Church. It is very bad, nearly as bad as was our own 
oppression of the Irish Church in Ireland, but the story does 
not prove that in breaking up the Osmanli caste Russia is doing 
a bad work. A policeman may be a violent brute, and yet be 
doing only his duty when he arrests a murderer. It is not Czar 
Alexander who is attacking Turkey, but the Russian nation, 
which has not oppressed the Uniats. ‘ 


The effort of the Liberals to rescue Salford from the Tories 
has been defeated, Colonel Walker, the ‘Tory candidate, having 
on Thursday polled 8,642 votes, against 8,372 given to his op- 
ponent, Mr. J. Kay. It is believed that Mr. Kay was injured by 
his absence through illness ; by the opposition of the publicans, 
who were annoyed by his approval of the Permissive Bill; and 
by his effort to conciliate the Home-rulers, by pledging himself 
to vote for the Committee of Inquiry into their proposal; and 
the latter blunder, as we have argued elsewhere, may have 
materially influenced the issue. It isevident, nevertheless, thatthe 
result, however it may be explained, is a blow for the Liberals, 
whose principles, in a borough with 22,000 electors, have not taken 
sufficient hold to induce the electors to forego all minor differences. 
The Tories are exceedingly jubilant, and the election will, we fear, 
be found to bave strengthened those who, partly without recog- 
nising the object, are helping the Premier, who recognises it 
clearly enough, to push this country into war. That is now the 
serious danger ahead; and it is very serious, while‘the most deter- 





The Times correspondent telegraphs from.Caloutta that the 
negotiations between Affghanistamsand India have been 
off; and-that the Viceroy’s:poliey beyond the frontier has 
the Ameer of Affghanistam being pexasperated by our 
ments with Khelat. A.subsequent telegram through Reuter 
denies that relations between Cabul and Calcutta are strained, ang 
the denial is doubtless correct, India being at least as 5 
Russia, and Affghanistan about as strong as Servia, 5 
quite so much. It is certain, nevertheless, that Lord Lytton ig 
fidgetting to do something considerable bey ond the Passes, and 
discontented with the old policy of regarding the Himalayas agg 
political wall, and certain that if he adheres to his views: 
have to extend the empire beyond its natural frontier. Thag 
be unavoidable, in the event of a Russian advance in force; but 
with Russia fully occupied, and Afghanistan, as usual, full oben. 
trigues and small civil contests, and Great Britain needing every 
soldier and ship, the new policy seems a fussy one. Why should 
we not let things alone till it is time to act with some effect ang 
some dignity? The “influence” which Lord Lytton, misieg: 
his diplomatic education, hopes to acquire in Khelat and Afghan. 
istan, and perhaps Persia, will not be half as valuable in the 
hour of need as a well-organised native corps d’armée or a million 
saved by reasonable thrift. 


Ear] Granville gave notice that he would yesterday press the Libera} 
view of the Burials question on the House of Lords. Weshall not 
know before we go to press what the result has been, but of course, 
in such an assembly as the House of Lords, Lord Granville would 
have but a small minority for the resolution which he proposed 
to substitute for the motion for the second reading. This tego. 
lution was that ‘‘no amendment of the law relating to the 
burial of the dead in England will be satisfactory which does not 
enable the relatives or friends having charge of the funeral of any 
deceased person, to conduct such funeral in any churchyard ip 
which the deceased had a right of interment, with such Christian 
and orderly religious observances as to them may seem fit.” That 
puts the case very distinctly, and is as clear a condemnation‘of 
the proposal for assimilating the burial of Dissenters to the burial 
of suicides as could have been proposed. Of course, the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon can carry his bulky Burials Bill; ifthe 
pleases, through the House of Lords, but there we trust itwill 
stop ; so that the very considerable fatigue of that political duty 
will appear to him, we should hope, a somewhat unremuneratire 
expenditure of ducal energy. 


Mr. Dillwyn urged his objections on Monday, in considering 
the report of Supply, to a proceeding which touches a matter not 
intrinsically very important, but still one of principle, and one 
which deserves more attention than it receives. He objected.to 
the vote of £155 for feeding pheasants in Riehmond Park, nots 
much on the ground that it isno matter of public interestto 
preserve game for the Ranger and his friends to shoot, as on-the 
ground that these arrangements for preserving game really very 
much diminish the pleasure taken by the public in the parks,— 
shutting them out from the ground occupied by the covers, and in- 
volving other fettering arrangements for keeping the covers undis- 
turbed. There is another and even more serious objection to these 
covers. They are frequently made so as to shut out the most beauti- 
ful views. In Windsor Great Park, for instance, many of the new 
plantations shut out exquisite views. Mr, Dillwyn and Sir C. 
Dilke deserve the thanks of the public for raising a point which 
so strongly concerns the enjoyments and interests of the public, 


The Constantinople correspondent of the Times recently tele- 
graphed that the Turkish Government had sentenced a military 
student, named Ali Nasmi, to be bastinadoed for having written 
a letter to the Vakil, pleading for the recall of Midbat, which 
letter was not published. The unhappy lad received 200 blows, 
and died of their infliction. Musurus Pasha immediately tele- 
graphed to Constantinople, and forwarded to the Times the 
official denial of the whole story. The writer, however, 
without having seen ‘that denial, has forwarded details show- 
ing that at least’ the: mother of Ali Nasmi believed he had 
been put to death. The Times appended to this letter 4 
suggestion thatthe Turkish Government should produce 
the lad, and: this''was acted on at once, he being show? 
not to the correspondent of the Times, but to the corre- 
spondent of a journal devoted heart, soul, and apparently under- 
standing, to: the Turks,—the Daily. Telegraph. The rejoinder 
has .not» arrived,.and will be. awaited with interest. There 
is not the slightest.evidence that the Telegraph — 





mined efforts are being made by all friends of the Ministry to stir 
up anti-Russian feeling, 


knew Ali Nasmi’s face, or that any proof of identity was 
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his answering to his name. The question, it will be ob- 
ved, is in no way one of the treatment of a Christian, and has 
nothing to do with the causes of the war. 


Mr. Reed, late Chief Naval Constructor, holds out a pleasing 
nothing less than that of another reconstruction of the 
Navy. In lecture on Wednesday to the Society of Arts, he 
declared that the problem of defence against torpedoes must be at- 
from a different side. The Whitehead torpedo travels “ for 
hundreds of yards at double the speed of the fastest iron- 
¢lad, and its path is so sure and true, that at that distance a second 
can be made to pass through the hole which the first has 
made.” Such a torpedo would destroy a great ship, and the only 
way to.avoid its impact is to build ships so small that they can 
pbechandled quickly enough to get out of the way. No more great 
jronclads must be built, and those we have must be protected 
below water with chain-nettings. Mr. Reed also pointed out that 
qrealth was no longer necessary to a Power defending itself from mari- 
time attack. Any State, however small, could purchase torpedoes, 
qhich, though they cost £400 or £500 each, ‘‘ can be discharged from 
any boat whatever,” provided with certain inexpensive fittings. 


Another “demonstration” in favour of Arthur Orton was 
arranged for Tuesday, and attracted some attention, its leader, 
Mr. De Morgan, having threatened to march 100,000 men to the 
House of Commons to claim the right of petition. No notice 
was taken of the matter in the House, and very little 
in the Press, but the Home Secretary thought it best to 
accumulate a considerable force of police, and request that the 
goldiers should be confined in barracks. The meeting was ac- 


cordingly held in Hyde Park, but the weather, as usual, was on | i 


the side of order, and only about 5,000 persons attended. Mr. 
De Morgan harangued them in a very violent and very feeble 
speech, and led them to Palace Yard, where the police told the 
crowd to go back again. Mr. De Morgan, however, and nine 
others were admitted into the lobby o/ the House, and were 
asked to tea by Mr. Whalley. Next day they were received by 
the Home Secretary—who acted throughout with firmness, but 
without fuss—wandered, of course, in their talk, and were finally 
told that the proper way to make known their grievances was 
throngh their representatives. The affair shows a decline of 
interest in Orton, and was most creditable to the tact and temper 
of the: Home Secretary and his subordinates. Nobody was hurt, 
andswhat is better, nobody was ridiculed, but the movement, 
wasy nevertheless, quietly put down. 


It seems, from an official paper just published, that Hobart 
Pasha is still an officer in the British Service. He was removed 
from.it. by the Admiralty in 1868, on complaint from the Greek 
Minister, throngh Lord Stanley, then, as now, Foreign Secretary, 
but restored in 1874, 0n Lord Derby’s recommendation. His 
rank was restored, he was enabled to rise by seniority to the rank 
of Retired Admiral, and though ‘his back pay was refused, he was 
allowed and we presume now draws, his retired allowance. The 
matter is not of much importance in itself, as Hobart Pasha 
would:not throw up his Turkish command, and it is the interest 
of the whole world that such.a force should not. be controlled by 
4 Turk, who might be a Chefket Pasha, but the reinstatement 
has undoubtedly helped to deepen the Turkish impression that 
England means to fight for them. She has, they think, sent an 
Admiral for their fleet. We may note, en passant, that Mr. Valen- 
tine Baker was recently appointed by the Turkish Commander- 
in-Chiefa General of Brigade, and ordered to accompany him ; 
but Redif Pasha, Minister for War, cancelled the appointment, 
remarking that European officers were unnecessary. Hobart 
Pasha, therefore, is never safe, and may be superseded just upon 
the eve of action. 

At the Engineer s dinner on Wednesday, Lord Carnarvon made 
@ speech which cannot have been pleasant reading for some of his 
colleagues. Lord Derby says he signed the Protocol in the 
interests of peace alone, and Mr. Hardy says the single point to 
be considered is the interest of Great Britain, while Lord Beacons- 
field.is known to think that if there is another point deserving 
of attention, it is the interest of the Turks. Lord Carnarvon, 

however, has not forgotten the original professions of the Govern- 
ment, Lord Salisbury’s utterances, and he told his audience 
that while the strictest watchfulness was necessary, and while he 
hoped the war would be localised, he trusted that its ‘issue would 
be the better government of those fair but unhappy provinces, 
whose misgovernment has no doubt been the cause, as it must be 
in all times to come, which has brought about the impending 
convulsion.” Thoseare not the proper official ideas, which are, as 





expressed day after day in the Pall Mall Gazette and Lord 
Derby’s speeches, that the cause of the convulsion is not Turkish 
misgovernment, but Russian ambition, that peace of any kind, 
however unreal, would put a stop to the “great calamity im- 
pending ;” and that if Russia would only mind her own business, 
the slaughter of Christians ad libitum would not produce any 
catastrophes at all. They are due solely to Russia’s effort to put 
an end to such crimes, in the only possible way,—namely, by 
abolishing the power that relies on them for safety. 


The return of licences granted under the Vivisection Act of 
last year shows that only four licences have been granted, which 
make the licensee free from inspection in any experiments he may 
perform, i.e, which name no place where they are. to be per- 
formed ; while nineteen have been granted which are available 
in given places only, and the holders of which, therefore, are 
liable to inspectioy. Only one special licence has been granted 
for experiments yithout anesthetics, and in that case the in- 
spector is to satfsfy himself at the expiration of three months 
from the grant @ the licence as to the practically painless charac- 
ents. No special licence has been granted for 
the higher animals, cats, dogs, horses, mules, or 








in, and who is exciting even a greater furore there 
than Hur first hippopotamus excited in London. The British 
Med€al Journal says that his “‘ grave courtesy” his ‘childlike 
good-nature and docility,” the “grace and propriety” of his 
manner in shaking hands and in drinking wine, has quite won 
the hearts of the Berliners, who cannot bear to spare him to us 
even for two or three months. His ‘solemn courtesies” are 
asserted to be ‘‘almost more than anthropomorphic,” which 
means, we suppose, that they are rather more than human than 
Jess than human. He is called Pongo, and his cousin, a very 
lively chimpanzee named Tschego (who often drinks wine.and 
water with Pongo,—Pongo gravely tilting the glass to enable 
Tschego to get at it more easily),—is to accompany him. This 
tilting of the glass is not a trick, but a practice due to Pongo’s 
natural politeness. In short, the correspondent of the Mediral 
Journal anticipates for Pongo a great English suecess, and. almost 
pleads that he may be allowed to go into society, like the late 
Mr. Peacock’s “Sir Oran Haut-ton,” who was elected (in the 
novel) a member of the unreformed parliament forthe borough of 
One-vote. We trust England may not be found far deficient in 
hospitality to Pongo and Tschego,-who, if Mr. Darwin is right, 
should be received with a certain veneration, as the first adequate 
representatives of our ancestors, in-an age long-anterior to the 
first stone age, and in gentleness and graciousness it would seem 
superior to most of us as we now are. 


Mr. Brandram’s recital of “‘ The Merchant of Venice " on Tues- 
day, at Willis’s Rooms, was very successful. His rendering of the 
minor characters and of Shylock is more striking than his render- 
ing of Portia. His Lancelot Gobbo, and the seene with Antonio, 
and old Gobbo were wonderfully clever ; the rapid changes of voice 
and slight but thoroughly suggestive gestures literally realise the 
notion of ‘three gentlemen at once.” The sprightly pertness of 
Nerissa and the “all for love ” attitude of Jessica are as perfectly 
conveyed as they could be by any actor. Bassanio is also admir- 
able, so is Tubal’s thick, shaky voice. But Mr: Brandram’s Portia 
is a little monotonous, from the effort to sustain a flute-like clear- 
ness and sweetness in the voice, which is very effective in the love- 
scenes, beautiful in ‘‘ Though for myself alone,” &c., and good in 
the pleading with the Jew, but wanting change and sternness in 
the great effect of the “award.” Mr. Brandram’s Shylock is very 
fine, full of the venom of hate and the devouring rage of avarice. 
‘*T will not eat with you,” was extraordinarily effective ; the ecstacy 
of passion and amazement with which Shylock recounts Jessica's 
expenditure in ducats was the best thing of the kind we have ever 
heard ; the Jew’s insistance on his ‘“‘ bond” was faultless. But 
Shylock’s directions to Jessica ‘were given too pompously, and we 
do not like his grief in the moment of his discomfiture. Cowed 
defeat and choked rage were surely the final sensations of the 
Jew whom Shakespeare drew ;—Shylock would not have clasped 
his hands and wept. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE GOVERNMENT’S CHANGE OF .FRONT. 


HE Government are going backwards with steady and 
well-marked steps. Compare the policy of Lord Salis- 

bury at the Conference, and even the speech of Lord Salis- 
bury aftér the Conference,—at the opening of Parliament 
(and here already there was discernible something like reces- 
sion),—with the official speeches of Friday week and of last 
Monday night, and you will find yourself in a totally differ- 
ent moral atmosphere. After his rash speeches at Aylesbury 
and Guildhall, Lord Beaconsfield had to retreat “in order to 
leap the better ;” but as far as we can judge, if matters go 
on for another month or two as they have gone on for the 
last month or two, he will soon be able to make that better 
leap of his, and by a fortunate spring at a well-chosen 
moment will be able to fasten himself and his pro-Turkish 
policy, like Sindbad’s Old Man of the Sea, on the 
back of the wretched British elector—a burden not 
easily to be shaken off again. Seriously speaking, no 
one who cares to see the policy of Great Britain in the 
East freed from the reproach to which it has been so long 
fairly open, can compare carefully and intelligently the 
speeches made at the opening of the Session by the 
Leader of the Lower House and the Indian Secretary 
and the Foreign Secretary, with the speeches made within 
the last eight days, without serious alarm for the 
issue. Of course, there is no immediate danger of England’s 
being dragged into the conflict as an ally of Turkey. Probably, 
if we were to canvass the present Cabinet, there is not one of 
them who would admit that he wished to see such a result, 
and hardly more than one who would wish it in spite of re- 
fusing to admit that he wished it. Lord Derby’s language 
on Thursday night was on this point satisfactory enough. But 
the actions of a Government unfortunately are not determined 
by their abstract wishes half as much as by the “ logic of 
events.” If they allow themselves to exhibit openly anti- 
Russian feeling in greater and greater degree, even before the 
war breaks out,—if they take less and less account of that 
great and noble outbreak of British conscience and principle 
which occurred in the autumn, by which they were at first so 
much impressed,—if they lay more and more emphasis on 
English “ interests,” as distinguished from English duties, 
and revel in the unworthy stentorian cheers which their big- 
mouthed flourishes of rhetoric elicit from the dense Tory 
benches behind them,—then, as the war goes on, it is but 
too likely that there will come a day when the 
Oriental statesman who threatened Russia in November 
will see his chance of irretrievably committing the country 
to his own policy, and before the nation can well judge 
of what it is about, we shall find ourselves involved in a 
policy of mischievous intention, evil tendency, and pernicious 
example, destined to stain our national reputation for ages, 
and to render us responsible for the perpetuation of an ini- 
quitous Government and for the misery of the millions of its 
victims. Now the Government have, in the last week, given 
all the three indications we have mentioned of rapid drifting 
in the wrong direction. They have held up Russia to blame 
for the very attitude which a few months ago they admitted 
to be the principal leverage on which they had relied for 
bringing-about a better condition of things in Turkey. They 
have depreciated and minimised the meaning of that out- 
burst of British conviction which a few months ago led them 
to change their policy as decidedly and as rapidly as the man 
at the helm puts down the wheel when he sees his ship running 
full on a rock. And they have reverted to that magniloquent 
and somewhat braggadocio tone concerning British “in- 
terests” which is a kind of threat in itself, and too often the 


a 
the impression that he, if any one, was heartily with Lond 
Salisbury throughout his policy at Constantinople; and that 
if all the efforts of United Europe were to fail in pe i 
Turkey, it would then be necessary to take stronger meg. 
sures. Now what did Lord Salisbury say immediately on 


his return to England? He avowed in the strongest wa 
that the only motive-power with which he had ba 
working at the Conference was the fear inspired by the 
preparations of Russia. He was not himself favourable 
to any English policy of coercion, and he had never 
been sanguine as to his success at Constantinople from 
the first day of his mission, but the one motive on whick 
it was possible to work in procuring concessions was the fear 
of Russia, and the hope of gaining for Turkey at least a great 
moral protection against Russia, if she could but be persuaded 
to accede to the terms pressed upon her by all Europe. Such 
was Lord Salisbury’s language on the opening of Parliament 
in February. And any one who heard Sir Stafford Northcote 
on that same night would have inferred at once that he had 
heartily concurred in the lines of Lord Salisbury’s thought, and 
that he went at least as far as Lord Salisbury in regardi 
the Russian policy as one not unreasonable in itself, and at al] 
events lending us something to work upon, without venturing 
on our own account into the dangerous policy of menace 
and dictation. But what did Sir Stafford Northcote say 
yesterday week? Why, he declared that it was the attitude 
of Russia, the mobilisation of her army, and the march of 
that army towards the frontier, which rendered all the efforts 
of the Conference idle, and made it excusable for Turkey to 
reject what Europe demanded. No words could have been 
more explicit, and none, we venture to say, could have been 
more like a direct attack on the language held by Lord Salis- 
bury on the opening of Parliament. The following were the 
words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Friday week. 
After inveighing against physical coercion, Sir Stafford North- 
cote went on :—* There is, no doubt, another kind of coercion, 
which, when it is successful, is much more effective. There 
is the line of moral coercion, which, if pursued under favour. 
able circumstances, may lead to a happy result. I say when 
it is pursued under favourable circumstances, but if there are 
any unfavourable circumstances to moral pressure, it is when 
military coercion is threatened at the same time, and when 
moral pressure is thus neutralised by the spirit of opposition 
in a proud nation,—and I may say a gallant nation,—when 
they are called upon to yield not merely to arguments ad- 
dressed to their common-sense, but to threats of military fore. 
The Conference might have been far more successful than it 
actually was, if it had not been that the presence of the 
a Russian army, and the attitude which the Russian army 
maintained during the negotiations, complicated the posi- 
tion, and made it the more difficult for Turkey to give way.” 
And again he returned to the same point. He remarked that, 
after the Conference had failed, Russia had inquired what was 
next to be done; well, says Sir Stafford Northcote, “that 
question was asked, and it was obvious at once that there was 
considerable difficulty in answering it as long as the attitude 
of Russia was maintained. It was evident that the position 
of the Russian army, which was a cause of difficulty during 
the Conference, would continue to be a cause of difficulty.” 
We do not know what Sir Stafford Northcote means by moral 
coercion. It usually means the overpowering motive due to 
love of approbation and fear of shame, motives which are, no 
doubt, often coercive on those who have been brought up in 
the midst of the society which awards the approbation and 
inflicts the shame. But as the Turks have not been brought 





| 


{ 


up under the shadow of European sentiments,—as throughout 
these negotiations even their own Government has never once 
given the least indication of either coveting European appro 
bation or fearing the shame of European disgust,—as time 
after time they have displayed almost cynically precisely 


prelude to menaces which can be met only by defiance, and | the opposite state of mind,—we think any statesman 


thence lead by short and easy stages into war. 


who counted on “moral coercion” of this kind for its 


Let us illustrate each of these symptoms of definite retro- reforming efficacy on Turkey, was living in one of the 
gression from three Ministerial speeches of the last eight days. | most inexcusable fools’ paradises which the imagination 


First, as to the reproaches against Russia. 
correct in saying that, at the opening of the Session, 


no one ef the Ministers appeared to repudiate more | 


warmly the charge of an anti-Russian feeling, or to ap- 
proach nearer to the language of one inclined to use 


positive coercion against Turkey, if the attempt at moral | 


coercion should fail, than Sir Stafford Northcote. We are 
quite aware that he repeated dutifully the formula of the hour, 


We are strictly | 


of man ever invented. But that is not the point we insist 
on. We cited these remarkable passages in Sir Stal- 
ford Northcote’s speech to show that he reproaches Rus- 
sia now for causing the failure of the Conference, though 
Lord Salisbury on the first night of the Session said frankly 
that any chance of success there was, was due solely to the 
chance of working on the one effective motive-power there 


'was,—fear of Russia. The one chance for success i 


But his speech at the opening of Parliament gave everybody upon in Lord Salisbury’s speech of two months ago, was the 
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one cause of failure in Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech of 
i eek. 
laa is not all. We all remember how much impressed 
Lord Derby was by the outbreak of feeling in England in 
st and September,—how he telegraphed to Sir Henry 
‘ot that it had changed the whole situation, and might 
jnvolve us in the “ humiliating ” position of being bound by 
contract to go to war for Turkey, and yet unable to do 
go, on account of the loathing felt in England for Turkey’s 
erimes; how he threatened to recall Sir Henry Elliot, if 
Turkey would not make a truce at once; how imperiously 
he demanded “reparation for the past and security for the 
fature,”—which reparation and which security he has never 
to this day obtained. Well, what is Lord Derby's language 
now; as to that autumn agitation ? He called it on Monday 
an agitation “ got up,” and then went on to say, in his usual 
cold fashion, “I cannot but think that it did considerable 
mischief, because it gave a false impression abroad as to the 
feelings and opinions of the English people.” That is the 
plain language of regret, and of regret not only for the 
agitation which had occurred, but for the effect it had produced 
in persuading the nations of the Continent that England would 
not act as they had previously supposed that she would act, 
—in other words, we suppose, that she would not support 
Turkey and would not resist Russia. There we have a 
most distinct and remarkable retrogression in the expres- 
sion of Lord Derby’s feeling as to the public sentiment of 
England. 
lastly, note the ostentatious language of the Secretary for 
War, yesterday week, on the subject of English interests,— 
language so emphatic that it attracted the attention of almost 
every speaker who followed him, and had to be to a certain 
extent toned down by Sir Stafford Northcote’s explanations. 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy made the most utterly and narrowly 
John-Bullish speech which the Eastern Question has yet elicited 
from any quarter. If it meant anything, it meant,—In case of 
war, every nation will scramble for its own interests ; indeed, 
will be perfectly right to do so, and the devil take the hind- 


most. But we will not summarise what Mr. Hardy said, but | 


quote his sentences on this subject, that our readers may judge 
for themselves :—“‘ My own opinion is that Russia, in all 
these transactions, is setting up her own interests, Germany is 
setting up hers, Italy is setting up hers, Austria is setting up 
hers, France is setting up hers, and England would be very 
much behind in the race if she did not set up hers.” But 
there was no danger,—she would and ought todoso. “There 
never was a nation which did not consult its own interest, and 
never will be, until we arrive at a time when there shall be 
universal peace and men shall never have a quarrel, personal, 
political, or social.” Mr, Hardy did not mince his words. 
And if the time comes when, in his opinion, English interests 
are menaced by Russia, we think his speech answers for him 
that he will feel no scruple at all about embroiling us in a 
quarrel which is but too likely to lead to war. 

We think we have shown, then, that the Government has 
retrograded visibly and notably on all these three points; 
that it now openly reproaches Russia for the failure of the 
Conference, which two or three months ago Lord Salisbury 
said depended for its sole chance of success on the Russian 
attitude ; that it has got to the point of avowedly regretting 
and depreciating the English agitation of the autumn, and 
evidently wishes itself well rid of the consequences of that 
agitation; and that it has begun to flourish about English 
“ interests,” as distinguished from all larger considerations, as 
if those interests were the main key to our future policy. 
These things are ominous, They mark the drift of events. They 
point to contingencies which, unless popular opinion declares 
itself again and stiJl more emphatically, are but too likely one 
day to embark us in a disgraceful alliance and an iniquitous 


War, 





THE SALFORD ELECTION. 

_ result of the Salford Election is a great blow to the 
Liberal party. There is no use in concealing that, or any 

other disagreeable fact in politics. They had hoped that the 
electors of Salford would have been 80 disgusted with the con- 
duct of the Government in the East that many Conservatives 
Would have stayed away from the polls, and many more would 
have voted for the Liberal candidate, and that the total result 
would have been an emphatic warning to the Cabinet that the 
great constituencies had finally condemned Turkey. No such 
enthusiasm has, however, been excited. On the contrary, the 





Conservative y, reinforced no doubt by some men annoyed 
by Mr. Kay’s known dislike of the liquor trade, and by many 
men irritated by his concessions to Home-rulers, mustered in 
greater force than ever, and whereas in 1868 Mr. Cawley, the 
highest Conservative, had only 6,312 votes, and in 1874 only 
7,008, the Tory candidate had on this occasion 8,642 votes, 
a total increase of 20 per cent. upon his roll. No doubt the 
Liberal vote had increased also from. 6,827 to 8,372, and in a 
nearly equal degree, the Tory majority in 1874 having been 
only 176, but still the Tory increase shows that the enthu- 
siasm is as great on their side as on that of their opponents. 
This is not what was expected, and the defeat is a disappoint- 
ment which Liberals who believe in their principles are 
bound to acknowledge frankly. 

Having acknowledged it, however, they are at liberty to 
consider whether there is not an explanation of the defeat 
which may convey to them at least some warning that they 
can profitably take to heart. We believe there is, and it is 
conveyed in the single sentence that in this country, and at 
this time, truckling to mischievous crotchets, besides being a 
most demoralising practice, does not pay. Liberal candidates 
in the North have recently shown a disposition to purchase the 
Irish vote by concessions which, when every allowance has 
been made, are discreditable to their reputation for upright- 
ness and independence. They know perfectly well that they 
do not in the long-run mean to grant Home-rule as Irishmen 
understand those words, that they would rather see Ireland 
independent, or reduced once more to a dependency, than 
attempt to carry out the Federal idea, yet they keep 
on promising to vote for a Committee of Inquiry 
to investigate the reasons for and against that plan. 
That, they argue, is quite fair, because investigation can hurt no 
man, but it is not fair. In making the promise, they leave on 
Irish minds the impression that their minds are open to con- 
viction on the subject, which is false ; that they think the pro- 
posal one of practical politics, which is not true ; and that they 
are friendly among Irish parties to the least sensible among 
them, which is not the case. They in fact, unless they believe 
in Home-rule, as Irishmen believe in it, are either deceiving 
their Irish supporters, which is distinctly wrong, or they are 
fostering an injurious agitation which they know will come to 
nothing, and that is, if possible, worse, because they are helping 
for selfish ends to waste the resources and misdirect the energies 
of the Irish people. Their own conviction in the majority of 
cases is that of all possible methods of settling the Irish diffi- 
culty the concession of Home-rule would be the worst, and 
they deliberately conceal that important conviction, for fear a 
section of their supporters should in wrath and disappointment 
join the Conservatives. That is base, and we confess that deeply as 
we regret the vote of Salford upon the Eastern Question, our 
regret is modified by the decisiveness of its vote against the prac- 
tice of pandering to an unwise and insincere agitation. If the 
Liberals are only convinced by it that Englishmen hate both 
the proposal and those who truckle to it, that for every Irish 
vote so gained an English vote is lost, and that in making 
promises to Home-rulers they sell their self-respect without 
receiving the reward, the loss of Salford will be a decided 
gain to the morale, and therefore to the future pros- 
pects of the party. We do not believe, as a matter 
of fact, that the Home-rulers, opposed as they are 
by the Catholic Church, do sway a majority of the Irish- 
men in the great towns, while they are special objects of 
aversion to the English Catholics, who in Lancashire are strong, 
but that is only a mechanical detail in the question. The 
broad fact is that candidates who truckle to the Home-rule 
combination without being convinced that Home-rule is feasible 
and wise, and promising to vote for it, rouse the just indigna- 
tion of all Conservatives and the just suspicion of all Liberals 
who would rather wait a generation for power than purchase 
it by an affectation of deference to an idea which, if it were 
realised, would make the government of the Empire impossible, 
and produce either a resolve to be done with Ireland, or a 
resolve that Ireland could no longer be governed as she is 
now, on the theory of absolute equality in all political 
rights with the sister-kingdoms. The sooner the Northern 
Liberals learn that fact, and give up truckling and yielding, 
and making unreal promises to agree to inquiries the result 
of which is predetermined, the better for their repute and 
their future prospects. Let Ireland turn Conservative, if it 
will. The difficulty of educating England in the only true 
system of politics will be but a little increased, and can be 
overcome. 
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would be at the disposal of a British Government 
THE LATEST LONDON EMEUTE. to prevent the coercion of the Legislature. That ae 
T is fortunate for the Empire that it is so difficult to get up | rising of the Respectables against a danger which they 
a riot in London, for a riot in London might be more/ exaggerated, and had a most beneficial effect for years 

fatal than an émeute in any other capital in Europe. The | opinion ; but Government, if seriously alarmed, could, ae 
country gentlemen are very proud of their “local self-govern- | lieve, call out much more effective popular forces. It would. 
ment,” but for certain purposes ours is the most centralised | not, we believe, be in the least difficult—and. the fact is 
Administration in the world. The Sovereign rarely sees or|one which agitators should ponder—for the Home Office to 
enters her capital, and the Police organisation is not centra-| multiply the police force at twelve-hours’ notice by ten, the 
lised in it; but all the Departments of Government are here, | new recruits engaged only by the day consisting of the most. 
the Treasury is here, the Bank of England is here, every estab- | powerful labouring men in London, sailors, watermen, d ' 
lishment essential to the daily conduct of business is here, con- | labourers, coalheavers, and the like, men who while paid would 
centrated amidst a mass of wealth almost inconceivable in| be perfectly obedient, and would, in fact, look upon the whole 
amount, and dependent for its existence entirely upon the | business as a profitable day’s job. That is to say, it would not 
unbroken continuousness of the municipal peace. Any occur-| be difficult for the Government, if unwilling for any canse to 
rence which prevented the transaction of that business for|use soldiers, to confront any mob -with a mob equal in 
forty-eight hours would reduce the entire kingdom to a| numbers, superior in strength, and subject to as much 
state of barter, impair credit for years, and perhaps produce in | discipline as would be necessary for the work, — the 
the minds of the people a desire for a considerable and disas-| defence of the Westminster Palace and the great commercial 
trous change in our institutions. A renewal of the Lord | institutions. There is not the smallest probability of any 
George Gordon riots in 1877 would probably cost the country | such scheme being ever tried, but the existence of such are 
in mere money ten millions an hour, and would unquestionably | source in extreme cases is certain, and is, so far as we knoy, 
lead to permanent and very stringent measures for garrisoning | absolutely peculiar to the Government of Great Britain. No 
London, and placing its poorer quarters under the strictest | other Government at all events, not even that of Berlin 
surveillance. Moreover, London is of all great cities in the | could, if its soldiers were away and its respectables stricken 
world probably the one which has the smallest store of food | with sudden panic, rely absolutely on its ability to gather a 
always within its limits, and any outrages sufficient to make | powerful force, if it chose, from one of the lowest classes of the 
the transit of carts difficult or dangerous would in a day or two | population. It is not a very ennobling thing to say, perhaps, 
reduce many quarters of the metropolis to the position of | but it is certainly true that the Home Office, if pressed by 
besieged cities. An invasion could hardly be more terrible in | necessity, could in six hours hire a hundred thousand 
its effects, and indeed the results of serious and especially of | powerful men at ten shillings a day, who would like nothing 
successful rioting in London would be so grievous and far-| better than proving to disorderly persons that it was better to 
reaching, that we are driven to Lord Overstone’s pithy sentence | keep indoors. There does not exist here that solidarity of the 
about invasion,—“ It must never occur.” The supremacy of a| poor or that ferocity of class-opinion which would prevent 
mob in London for a single week would do more to dissolve | such a step. 
the Empire than the Parisian Commune could effect in their} This condition of the popular mind is of itself a strong 
triumph of two months. guarantee against successful rioting, wholly apart from the 

It is worth while, when the risk is so extreme, and when we | regular force at the disposal of Government, about which we 
are so frequently threatened with “demonstrations” which | may once more repeat, en passant, that the silliest delusions 
might produce riots, to consider for a moment on what the | exist. Because he sees no troops about, the foreigner thinks 
security of this mighty city, the centre of the monetary opera-' London undefended. The Government of Great Britain does 
tions of the world, really depends. Of course the first and | not.rely on force, but-scarcely any Government in Europe is 
ultimately the only defence is the character of the people. | better protected by actual-physical force against street-rioting 
There is not in London any formidable power which wants to | of the serious kind. London is always garrisond by thirteen 
riot, which, other things being equal, would rather rioting went | thousand drilled and dependable men, Guardsmen and Police, 
on than not. The criminal class, which might like a riot for | but that force does-not represent-a third of the regular drilled 
the opportunities of plunder it would afford, is not numerically | power at the disposal-of the authorities. A dangerous mob 
strong—it is barely one per cent. of the population—is not co- | cannot rise out of the ground, it must give some warning, and 
hesive, and is not in any perceptible proportion trained to the use | the Government, if warned only by six hours, could produce 
of arms. :while the lowest section of the Roughs, from which it | for the defence of Parliament a regular foree of soldiers, 
would recruit its physical strength, is also untrained, is un- | marines, and above all, artillery, which would suffice to hold 
organised, and is, in an immense proportion, in receipt of wages | London, if all London, let alone the “roughs ” of London, 
whieh it would entirely dislike to lose. The two classes to- } were inclined to insurrection. The population of this city is 
gether do not form probably three per cent. of the population, | vast enough for anything, but mobs may, like armies, be too 
while the body which in Continental cities is considered their | big, and no population which could act could. stand for 
natural ally and main army, the proletariat anxious for revo-| twenty minutes against the thirty thousand men and 
lution, does not here exist. The immense majority of London | six batteries of artillery whom a mere order by telegraph 
workmen, though they may desire certain changes both in the | would in less than that time place at the disposal of the Home 
suffrage and in legislation, are entirely opposed to disorder, and | Office for active work. That, however, is merely en passant. 
possessed of just as much common-sense as their superiors in | What we want to-day to say.is, that besides the temper of the 


station. They aro no more to be led away by agitators than | people, London is greatly secured by that of its Government, 
Members of Parliament are. They are, indeed, exceedingly | including in the word Parliament, as well as the Executive. 
Ministers and Members alike are so perfectly undisturbed. If 


doubtful if they like demagogues at all, and are, to a degree 

which is almost perplexing, reluctant to elect them, or do any- | there is anything certain in the modern history of great cities, 
thing which gives them the slightest importance. Their dis-|it is that it takes a perturbed Executive, perturbed till it 
trust-of poor men—gud poor men—is carried even to an ex- | becomes fidgetty and cruel, to make a serious émeute ; and the 
treme, and they have shown for the last half-century a per-| British Government, with all its defects, is imperturbable. 
manent indisposition to make idols which, to men who have | There is not another Government in the world which, on 
studied .the history of the Wilkes days, who recollect the | being informed, as this Government was this week, that an 
election at Stoke, and who know how great is the influ-|agiiator who had once before raised a riot intended to 

ence of leaders among the agricultural population, is|a hundred thousand men on the Legislature, would not have 
explicable only on the theory that in London it takes a| beeu thrown by the announcement into a frenzy of fuss. - 


positive grievance to induce men to deceive themselves. | would have thought itself insulted by the mere threat, an 
Even when, as happened to a certain extent in the Orton | would have done something stupid merely to feel dignified. 
agitation, they are mistaken in opinion, Londoners never | The British Government took it all on Tuesday as part of the 
get hot in action, and no more believe that killing poliee-|day’s work. If Mr. De Morgan had a hundred thousand 
men will help their cause than they believe that “ anything | followers, so much the better for Mr: De Morgan. If the people 
will come” of a threat to Parliament. They are “ without the | wanted to meet in their thousands, let them meet by all means, 
revolutionary passion,” as Karl Marx said, and indeed have a| with umbrellas, if necessary. If they wanted to send a depu- 
d many strong Conservative prejudices, and would, we be-| tation to Parliament, let the police help along the deputation. 
ieve, if called upon in a sensible way, interfere with decisive | The “people” must not all of them go up to Parliament, for 
weight upon the side of Government. The immense display | that is illegal,.and Mr. De-Morgan -must not present his peti- 
of April, 1848, did not reveal the full popular strength which | tiondm-person, for that is-a privilege of the Sheriffs of London 
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teen sepals Ss 
and Dublin only, but for- the rest, within their rights nobody 
hated, or despised, or oppressed them. There were police 
visible, and soldiers invisible, just sufficient to maintain the 
law, if violated by accident, but as to issuing threats, or 
showing rifles, or making “arrests,” nobody thought of 
such proceedings. The police showed the “great agitator” 
his way into Westminster Hall, as they would show 
any country visitor, and the menacing deputation were 
asked to tea inside the Legislative Palace. No Member asked 
even a question about the affair, nobody was shot, nobody was 
arrested, and on the following day the Home Secretary, who 
throughout showed judgment, tact, and nerve of the most 
useful kind, received the deputation without the least irrita- 
tion, just to tell them exactly what the law was, Mr, Skip- 
worth was snubbed when he began to brag, but everybody else 
was treated with the most resolute civility. Of course the 
«movement ” collapsed. Mr. De Morgan had made a regular 
blood-and-thunder speech in Hyde Park, but he went to the 
Gommons alone, and drank his tea in peace, without being 
ridiculed and without being admired, and let us hope, went 
home feeling a good deal foolish, but much wiser. What is 
the use of threatening with revolution a Government which 
does not even prosecute, which lets an agitator denounce it in 
any language he likes, and then lets him take his tea within 
the sanctum of the Legislature itself, with as little notice as if 
he were a grazier come up to beg his Member to vote against 
the cattle-plague ? Why should not Mr. De Morgan have tea, 
if Mr. Whalley liked? It is that temper in the Government 
which maintains that temper in the people, and between them 
there would be no fear for London, even if London were not 
very strongly protected, and were not so commanded from the 
river and the hills as to lie absolutely at the mercy of any 
Government which had occasion to use force on the Continental 
scale, 





THE IGNORANCE OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


OTHING has struck us throughout the recent negotiations 

so much as the ignorance exhibited by her Majesty’s 
Government. It rises at times to the height intended by 
Catholic theologians, when they affirm that there is a degree of 
the defect which lessens if it does not destroy moral responsi- 
bility. The country keeps an army of agents all over Europe, 
whose first business is to keep the Government informed ; in all 
the greater capitals it plants Ambassadors, in palaces of vast 
expense ; it sends Envoys to capitals where there is nothing to 
do but listen, and it pays Consuls at every considerable mercantile 
centre, and still the Foreign Office never knows anything. A 
few days before the war of 1870, the greatest war of our 
time, Mr. Hammond did not believe there was a cloud in the 
European sky, and Lord Tenterden seems to be about as well 
instructed as Mr. Hammond. Accept any theory we please of 
the action of Russia, and still the ignorance of the British 
Foreign Office appears stupendous. Let us imagine, with the 
Pall Mall Gazette, or at least with the Pall Mall Gazette when 


has throughout been playing a treacherous game, has intended 
war from the first, and has only waited for fine weather to execute 


wards to retreat, but was overborne and driven in the right 
direction by a nobler impulse among the people, and how 
much of the truth did the Foreign Secretary know? Simply 
none at all. If he did not believe that Russia wished’ to 
desert the Christians, if only she could obtain a decent pretext 
for so doing, his diplomacy becomes absolutely meaningless, 
and he has merely been amusing Europe and his countrymen 
with negotiations which, if he did not so believe, he must have 


just the time for preparation which she needed. He obviously 
never knew that the “ bridge” he was preparing would not 
attract the people, though it might content the Government, 
never understood that in Russia there are forces which her 
rulers never resist, never in fact comprehended the main factors 
of the great movement which he tried, with such patient but 
such powerless assiduity, to control. With an immense and 
costly machinery for acquiring knowledge, he never knew’ pre- 
cisely the situation with which he had to deal. 

The secret of the ignorance of the English Foreign Office is 
not an easy one to unravel, but we believe it has two main 
causes, one of which is incurable. Continental Sovereigns, 
Ministers, and Ambassadors are very distrustful of English 
Ministers in the matter of secrecy. They exaggerate the influ- 
ence of Parliament, think the Government powerless. to- enter 
into any combinations without explaining them to the people, 
and fear their confidences will ultimately appear in official 
documents. They recollect how the confidential offers of Czar 
Nicholas to Sir Hamilton Seymour were published to the world, 
and find it safer to keep Englishmen in the dark than to tell 
them their ideas, even when they want their assistance or their 
neutrality. This difficulty in the way of gaining information is, 
of course, incurable. England is virtually, though not nomi- 
nally, a Republic. In a Republic, a Government which intends 
to act must have the people with it, and to secure the people 
it must tell them facts which in Continental countries are 
either reserved to the small groups who control affairs, or are 
revealed only through carefully-arranged indiscretions. We 
have the strength of a Democracy, and we must pay the penalties 
of our organisation, among which are the difficulty of main- 
taining secrecy, and the impossibility of working out long and 
complicated plans of policy. There would be no help for that, 
even if our Ambassadors and Envoys were men specially 
distinguished for ability in the pursuit of information, which they 
usually are not, And secondly, English diplomatists pay far too 
much attention to those minor, though important facts, which 
make up what is called “ secret history.” They see that indi- 
viduals govern, and forget that individuals only govern when 
obeying certain conditions, about which they no more talk than 
they talk about the pressure of the atmosphere. If in Berlin 
the English diplomatists know Prince Bismarck’s inclination, 
they think they know his policy, forgetting, as he does not, that 
his inclination is only executive when Germany and the Hohen- 





zollerns are with him, or at least prepared to accept his judgment 
as decisive. If in Vienna they know Count Andrassy’s-opinion, 


d they think they understand Austria, forgetting that'there is 
it gives the rein to its antipathy to St. Petersburg, that Russia | another influence which is Slay and not Magyar, and is‘in 


| 


serious crises to the Eastward much the stronger of the-two. 
And if in St. Petersburg they know the Emperor’s mind)they 
national 


her projects, and see how ignorant Lord Derby wasof that deter- | think they know Russia, forgetting that there is a 

mination! He evidently did not know that war was arranged, | policy, which in great crises is always the one which dintates 
or he would not have cavilled about phrases in a Protocol like | action. The Romanoffs have opinions, like other men) but 
& second-rate attorney, would not have demanded a disarma- | their first opinion, which they do not talk about, is that it is 
ment he knew he could not obtain, would not have laboured for | their business to remain the ruling family of Russia. Thretgh- 
weeks to construct a “bridge” which he knew would not be ‘out the recent crisis this mistake has evidently hebped to 
used in the interest of peace, “the sole object of her Majesty's | blind the British Foreign Office. Lord Derby has known that 


Government.” He evidently thought peace quite possible, if only 
he could give Russia an excuse for peace ; and therefore on the 
theory of the Russophobists, he knew nothing of the secret 
history of the whole matter, but was an innocent English 
squire taken in by a treacherous diplomatist,—taken in, too, 
with vast military preparations before his eyes. Or take the 
contrary theory of the few who hold Russia to be absolutely 
disinterested, and see how little Lord Derby can have known ! 
He never once gave Russia credit for even a capacity for such 
virtue, never ceased to intimate his distrust of her motives, 
never allowed her even to hope that England would, as-she 
was disinterested, allow her to act in freedom. He incessantly 
refused to help her objects, though he admitted their excel- 
lence in se, and left her no resource, if she were disinterested, but 
the very war which it is, he says, his sole object to avert. Or 
finally, let us take what we believe to be the true theory,—that 
the Russian Court was neither purely disinterested nor very 
chivalric, but very much inclined at first to brag and after- 








Czar Alexander was most reluctant to make war. He has 
known that the men whom the Emperor most trusts share that 
reluctance, and knowing these things, has thought that: hekaew 
all; whereas the governing factor was not the mind of the 
Ozar, but the mind of the Russian people;-which was’ deter- 
mined not to betray either the Christians or Prince Nicholas, 
—or the mind of the Army, which was: determined 1ot‘to‘be 
humiliated before Europe. The Foreign Office, therefore, 
with most laborious effort, made everything sméoth' ‘for 
the Emperor, and when he was compelled: by the, sation 
to choose the difficult road instead of the’ smooth-one, 
its usual organs raised the ery of treaehery. There ‘wae“no 
treachery, any more than there is treachery if a” 

final and new instructions from his client ; but if there ‘wer@jwhat 
is the use of a Foreign Secretary who, with months daring witich 
to accumulate information, could be so-taken ‘in’? The-elnt 
against the Russians only defend the-charasters'of- the 
diplomatic agents at the expense of theirintellects: Atthievery 


seen would be to his adversary’s advantage,—would give her — 
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moment they go on asserting, and no doubt believing, that Russia 
rules Servia and Montenegro, though it is perfectly well known 
that the Skuptschina made peace because it chose, without de- 
ference to Russian advice, and that Prince Nicholas must fight 
on if ten Ozars were counselling him to give up the fruit of 
his victories. He could not reign if he did not. This notion 
that Prince Nicholas is a mere tool of the Czar, a notion en- 
tertained in the face of the most precise information to the 
contrary, has, we believe, materially influenced British diplo- 
macy, making it alternately confident and suspicious precisely 
at the wrong time. It is one of the dozen pieces of “ informa- 
tion” which have beguiled it with an impression of superior 
knowledge, and prevented it from watching the great currents 
of opinion and circumstances which have driven the Russian 
Government, in great measure in its own despite, into its 
present groove. 

This latter evil, the habit of attaching importance to state- 
ments which, however important, are merely details, is of 
course curable, but curable only by means which we fear the 
Foreign Office will not adopt. One is, to choose its agents with 
a more rigorous attention to capacity for the work of reporting 
in its larger sense, and the other is to set those agents intel- 
lectually more free. It may be difficult—is difficult, when you 
want a particular quality as well as general ability—to choose 
the right man, but experience shows that a demand on a 
Service is always answered, that special capacity is developed 
among a number of men whenever the pressure for it is steady 
and continuous. You can breed audacity, so to speak, in a Navy, 
and you can breed caution ; and the power of reflective obser- 
vation, which is what the Diplomatic Service always appears to 
lack, could be produced in the same way. If men without it 
were not promoted and men with it found themselves rising, 
and the Service discerned that accurate reporting of the higher 
kind was an essential requisite, we should get it in plenty, just 
as the Venetian Signory got it in a dozen Embassies and over 
long periods of years. Their position compelled them to 
select men who could see which way the cat would jump, and 
they selected them without difficulty and without fail. Our 
circumstances are, in many respects, the same, and we could, 
if the Foreign Office did but choose, find men who would accu- 
mulate information, true political information, not mere facts, 
as well as the old Venetians. Only to get the best of them 
we must set their intellects free, that is, must tolerate capable 
men, even if they have strong opinions. The tendency of the 
British Foreign Office, as probably of every office whose 
despatches may be made public, is to like men who agree with 
it, to promote men of like sympathies, and to disfavour agents who 
are either original or annoyingly frank. That is undoubtedly 
the grand reason why we have been so badly served in Turkey, 
and we suspect is the reason also of some failures in other 
places. The diplomatist, however competent, does not like to 
state views which will make his chiefs think him a credulous 
person, or to press considerations which are opposed to the 
views he knows to be dominant in the office. The Foreign 
Secretary may forgive him, or even trust him the more, but 
offices are governed in the long-run by permanent officials, 
who can hate and favour within the Service as if they were in 
a ship. Nothing makes business so easy as to have all your 
instruments of your own mind, and when the chief is a Bismarck 
the gain is temporarily almost equal to the loss; but when he 
is not, as he usually is not anywhere, and never is in England, 
perpetual reflections of his own opinion, and iterations of the 
little facts which support it, are bad materials for a wide 
judgment. 





MR. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN’S MOTION. 
HE Railway passenger duty stands in the curious position 
of being a tax which is theoretically indefensible, which 
was imposed under quite different conditions from those under 
which it is maintained, which undoubtedly causes very con- 
siderable irritation, not only to the Companies who nominally 
pay it, but to the passengers by whom, in a majority of cases, 
it is really borne, and which, notwithstanding all these objec- 
tions, ought not to be simply repealed. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did quite rightly on Tuesday ‘in resisting both Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen’s motion and Lord Percy’s amendment. 
The acceptance of either would have pledged him in a way 
which might have proved highly inconvenient. To carry out 
‘ the recommendations of the Select Committee which last year 
reported on the subject would be io lessen the productiveness 
‘of the tax, and so to put the State in a worse position in the 
negotiations by which the abolition of the tax will ultimately, 





we hope, be effected. The advantages which would have fal 
lowed from a partial revision of the duty are less than = 
which would follow from its total repeal, while, if the dut 
had undergone revision, the Government would take up the 
question to much less advantage than it can do with the duty 
remaining untouched. There is no injustice involved in 
poning the repeal, because every shareholder has bought his 
stock subject to this impost, and its unconditional repeal would 
be simply a free grant of so much money from the State to 
railway proprietors. It is a question of expediency, therefore 
whether to repeal the duty or to retain it, and though there 
are strong reasons in favour of repealing it, there are stil] 
stronger in favour of not repealing it unconditionally. 

On the former of these points there is no need to say much, 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen stated the argument for repeal on 
Tuesday, and though there is not one of his statements that 
can be accepted without qualification, they may be taken ag 
furnishing a body of superficial reasons against the duty which 
is sure to make it seem oppressive. People are told that 
omnibuses are not taxed, and that river steamboats are not 
taxed. Of course, if they stop to think, they will see that 
there is an immense difference between vehicles which run 
along a road that is open to everybody, and vehicles which run 
along a road which can be used by no one but the proprietors 
of these vehicles. But then people who grumble about taxa- 
tion rarely do stop to think. If they did, they would be go 
much struck with the difficulty of raising so enormous a revenue 
as ours, that they would be more surprised at the success 
with which the difficulty has been surmounted, than angry at 
some little blemish in machinery which, on the whole, does 
the work so well. A Chancellor of the Exchequer may say of 
taxation as Turner did of painting, “ You don’t know how 
difficult it is.” A good deal of commiseration is excited 
by the apparent inequality of the tax. It was a real stroke of 
genius when the Railway Companies bethought them of charg. 
ing the tax eo nomine on the travelling public. If they had 
merely allowed for the tax in their calculations of fares, rail- 
way passengers would have felt very much less interest in the 
repeal of the duty than they do now, when they have been 
told that such and such a per-centage of the fares they have to 
pay goes to the Government, and not to the proprietors. Here, 
again, if people would stop and think, they would remember 
that whether there is a duty or not, the object of the Com- 
panies is to get as much money from their passengers as their 
passengers can be got to give them, and that fares are never 
lowered unless in the hope that the increased number of pas- 
sengers will more than make up for the loss on each one in 
particular. If the Companies thought they would make 
money by lowering their fares, they would lower them 
while the duty remains. If they think the contrary, they 
will not lower them, though the duty be abolished. 
Of course they will lower them for a short time, in 
order not needlessly to incur popular dislike, but railway 
fares are not a constant quantity. They vary with the amount 
of traffic or with the policy of the Directors, and though they 
might be lowered for half a year after the duty had been done 
away with, what guarantee would this afford that they would 
not be raised again in the next six months? There would 
be a good many complaints about the benefit of the repeal 
being lost to the public, but the Companies would have the un- 
answerable argument to fall back on that it did not pay them 
to carry passengers at such low figures. The public, however, 
where railways are concerned, are a singular mixture of un- 
reasonable irritation and unreasonable long-suffering, and do 
not look beyond the fact that the fares they have to pay are 
weighted with their proportion of the tax. In this way self- 
interest, equally with commiseration, goes to make the tax 
unpopular. 

A tax which is thus discredited is sure to go, whenever there 
is a surplus large enough to make remission of taxes possible. 
There may be some other duty which there are still stronger 
grounds for removing, but if the Railway Passenger Duty does 
not head the list of taxes waiting to be repealed, we may be 
sure that it does not come very far down. This makes it 
necessary to insist, whenever the subject comes up for dis- 
cussion, that it ought not to be repealed except as part of 4 


bargain between the State and the Railways. Of course, those. 


who deny that Railways are a monopoly will not admit this. 
They will say that as Railways are not specially favoured by 
the State, they ought not to hold any different position from 
that held by stage-coaches or steamers. The answer is that they 
are specially favoured by the State, and that the favour takes 
the form of protection from competition. Supposing that the 
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— 
London General Omnibus Company suddenly raised its fares to 
+ ance for the shortest journey, how long would it be before 
rival omnibuses appeared on every route with placards announc- 
ing that they were running at the old fares? But supposing that 
the London and Brighton Railway Company suddenly raised 
its fares to the utmost limit allowed by its Act, where would 
be the remedy? There is but one railway to Brighton, and 
only last Session, if we remember rightly, the House of 
Commons decided that there should continue to be only one 
railway to Brighton. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen indeed main- 
tains that whenever there is a sufficient demand, a railway is 
constructed by the side of every other railway. We should 
like to see him work out the application of this theory to the 
traffic between London and Brighton. Before railways can 
contend successfully that they are not monopolies, the compul- 
sory powers of purchasing land which are essential to the 
construction of a railway must be given to any one who 
can show that there is sufficient capital forthcoming 
to make the proposed line. We suspect that in this case 
every successive revival of trade would witness an addition to 
the stock of competing railroads. It is quite certain, however, 
that this will not be done. Parliament would never make a 
landowner sell his land against his will to ensure a very doubt- 
ful benefit for the public; and so long as railways cannot be 
made without the aid of Parliament, it will continue to be 
thought that Parliament should not recklessly lend itself to 
schemes which, if they do not answer, must certainly involve 
those who enter upon them in ruin. Railways, therefore, both 
are and will remain monopolies, and the question for the State 
to consider is whether the services which Railways render to 
the public are a sufficient payment for the special privileges 
which the State accords them. It may be conceded that, as 
well-to-do passengers, there usually is no need for the 
State to interfere, at all events with reference to the oppor- 
tunities of travelling which are put within their reach. A 
railway lives, in a great measure, by carrying passengers, and 
it may be trusted, on the whole, to carry them as cheaply and 
as conveniently as it can do, consistently with earning a good 
dividend. In bargaining, therefore, with the Railway Com- 
panies about the repeal of the Passenger Duty, the State ought 
to look after the interests of the class of passengers whose wants 
do not always jump with the interests of the Railway Com- 
panies. In London, and to a lesser degree in some other great 
towns, the working-classes are forced to live in the suburbs. 
Land has become so valuable, that at every fresh clearance 
their houses are replaced by streets of shops and mansions. Up 
to a certain point, the Railways are willing to carry them a 
little way out of town, and to do it atacheap rate. But 
there are many complaints as to the hours at which workmen’s 
trains run, and as to the frequency with which the time-tables 
are altered in this particular. The truth, of course, is that it 
answers the purpose of a railway company to run a workmen’s 
train when there is no demand for a train of a different class, but 
it does not answer their purpose to do so when there is a demand 
for a train to carry richer passengers. There is not very 
much difficulty, for example, about bringing the workman into 
town, because he usually wants to travel at five or six in the 
morning, an hour at which the majority of season ticket- 
holders are still in bed. But it is a different matter when it 
comes to taking him out of town, because he wants to travel 
at five or six in the evening, which is precisely the hour when 
the trains are filled with season ticket-holders. This is only 
one of the points upon which the Government ought to lay 
down conditions before it abolishes the passenger duty. But 
it would be enough of itself to supply a convincing argument 
against letting slip the best opportunity for making terms with 
the Railway Companies that is ever likely to present itself. 





CHURCH AFFAIRS IN SCOTLAND. 

id is a trite remark that the Scottish mind cherishes a pecu- 

liar attachment to a well-marked type of ecclesiastical 
sympathies and activities. In Scotland, questions about 
churches and creeds have stirred the popular feeling more 
deeply, and have affected the course of the national develop- 
ment with a force more exclusive or supreme, than has been 
the case almost anywhere else. Sir Walter Scott drew from the 
life in his representation of douce David Deans, and the race of 
which David was the pattern has not died out. Alike in 
crowded city as in lonely shieling far away among the hills 
and moors, there may be found theological experts of the same 
antique breed,—men who hold by their traditional convictions 


are ready to defend them with a logic as hard and angular, a 
subtlety as curious and perverse. The explanation of this 
phenomenon might not be far to seek, but it is of more interest 
and consequence to examine at present the causes which, while 
certain forthwith to galvanise its informing spirit into an ex- 
traordinary briskness, is certain likewise in no long time to 
abridge its influence, and to transform its character, if not to 
end its life. At no period in recent Scottish history has there 
been a greater flutter and ferment in the theological and 
ecclesiastical worlds than now exist. Forty years ago the rising 
questions which engrossed regard were only questions of admin- 
istration and government. To-day there is an upheaval from 
a deeper base, and even the purblind begin to see that 
larger issues are involved. The great event of the Dis- 
ruption, which Mr. Gladstone declared through the columns 
of the Quarterly first gave to Scottish Churchmanship an 
European fame, has largely worn out its effects, save upon the 
minds of a few elderly sharers in it, who perpetually revert to 
it with a proud fondness, which may be pardonable, though it 
is certainly wearisome and somewhat foolish. The spirit of 
the time has touched younger folks, interesting them in other 
subjects, prompting a desire to break away from the thrall of 
mere usage and convention, to reinvestigate what has long 
been deemed fixed, to essay new modes of explaining truth, 
even when convinced of what it is, and of whereabouts it lies, 
All the three great branches of the Presbyterian organisation 
in Scotland are harassed and made afraid by coming questions 
of a vital sort. It is so with the Established Church; within 
her pale there has been conquered for the principle of 
comprehension a species of tolerance, but the manner 
and result of this achievement have been an offence unto 
many, and it would be a mistake to suppose that trouble upon 
that score is at an end. It is so with the Free Church ; prid- 
ing herself upon her superior orthodoxy, she has been prone 
to denounce the latitudinarianism of her great rival, but she 
has been suddenly checked in the occupation of throwing 
stones by having the accusation of living in an open and brittle 
mansion loudly and persistently levelled at herself. And it 
is so in connection with the United Presbyterian body ; for 
within it there has been started all over the country a demand 
to have the Confession of Faith revised. Aside from all this, 
the more pronounced politicians among the Dissenters, taking 
time by the forelock in regard to the next Parliamentary 
election, are making ready to raise, and vigorously to push, 
the question of “* Disestablishment.” 

Taking the last subject first, the present writer may state 
his conviction that the “advanced Liberals” who are pre- 
paring to essay the task of overturning the Scottish Establish- 
ment, as an Establishment, have ill-calculated the magnitude 
of the undertaking. They will find it tougher work by 
far than what they contemplate or have bargained for. 
All over the Lowland districts the Established Church 
is strong, and she is recruiting her strength with a 
degree of energy which may not in all cases be very wisely 
directed, though it is unquestionably effective in various 
ways. All over the Highlands she is miserably weak, so 
weak that there a close parallel might be found to the worst 

cases of shepherds without flocks, the revelation of which 

blasted the Irish Establishment. But what is the just 

remedy? To those who mistrust the policy of treating topi- 

cal ailments by drastic measures, the suggestion propounded 

some years ago by the experienced man who now edits the 

Scotsman is certain to recur. Writing in anticipation of 

the recent Patronage Act, Dr. Wallace thus expressed 

himself: —“It seems impossible that, when the High- 

land counties are looked at, serious questions should 

not be raised in Parliament. That over a large dis- 

trict public revenues should be spent with no better 

result than that of satisfying 17 per cent. of the population, 

in some great counties only 9 per cent., looks sufficiently ill ; 

but to transfer the patronage of those revenues to the seven- 

teen or nine does not promise an improvement. Probably the 

idea is more likely to occur that if any transference is to be 

made, it should be in the direction of the seventy- 

three or the eighty-nine, if they will take it? But 

will they take it? The division-lists of the Free Church 

Assembly show that on [the abstract principle of] 

Establishments the Highland clergy are comparatively con- 

servative. An endowment for the Highlands would enable the 

Free Church to augment her stipends in the Lowlands. The 

principle of sectional Establishment has been already accepted 

by Scotland. If the Tweed can establish a principle, the 
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scheme here adumbrated has won the acceptance of a man 
who stands in polar opposition to Dr. Wallace as regards many 
matters of principle and feeling, but who is the most influen- 
tial ecclesiastic in the Highlands,—Dr. Kennedy, of Dingwall. 
There is a strong disposition to scout it as chimerical, but 
various circumstances induce a belief that in the approaching 
tumult it may be heard of. 
The dispute as to Subscription comes closer to the quick. 
It has been waged with more or less of decision and earnest- 
ness during a score of years past. Unquestionably, through- 
out all that period there has existed a growing conviction that 
things are not as they ought to be. A sense of strain and dis- 
comfort has constantly been waxing more formidable and more 
keen. Of course the usual expedients for allaying such 
anxieties have been applied. The tendency among those who 
are content has been to relapse into the comfortable persuasion 
that when one subscribes any of the formule which binds him to 
the acceptance of the Westminster symbol, the act implies no 
more than a general acquiescence and belief in the document as 
awhole. But the terms of these formule, as maintained by the 
several Churches, are inconsistent with this easy-going credence. 
They are all exceedingly precise and stringent. They have 
nothing of the vague indefiniteness that belongs to a general 
subscription. They bind the subscriber hard and fast to the 
aceeptance of each specific doctrine set forth. True it is, the 
United Presbyterians make an exception that he is not “ re- 
quired to approve of anything which teaches, or is supposed 
to-teach, compulsory or persecuting and intolerant principles 
in religion,” and that the Free Church tries to attain the same 
end by a denial that the document, properly interpreted, con- 
tains any expression of such principles. This, however, applies 
to only one of the thirty-three chapters, and touches no more than 
a fringe of the main subject. Apart from that mere fringe, 
every subscriber gives his assent and consent to the doctrines 
of the Confession in all their amplitude and in all their 
minuteness, as regards what is most recondite as well as what 
is plainly simple, without distinction between cardinal verities 
and: elaborate deductions from them. The weight and irk- 
someness of this grievous burden have been acknowledged by 
some of the most grave and eminent men in all the Presby- 
terian Churches. A shorter and simpler form of creed would 
be welcomed by an overwhelming majority of their ablest and 
most trusted divines. The right to make a revision has 
always been stoutly maintained by those who would certainly 
be the most chary of its exercise. In the circumstances, it is 
unfortunate that the management of the case should: have 
been usurped by rash, feeble, and diseredited hands. It is 
not alone the interests and desires of Scottish Presbyterian- 
ism in all its sections that have to be considered. The 
relations of Presbytery at home with the Churches on the 
Continent, in America, and in Australia, that hold by the 
same -organisation and beliefs, have also to be taken into 
accoumt, Surely the affair is one that deserves heed from 
the-approaching Pan-Presbyterian Council to be held in 
Edinburgh, the design of which is to show that Presbyterianism 
is -the- largest Protestant denomination in the world, and is 
pervaded by an unrivalled unanimity in the apprehension and 
statement of essential dogma. But we search the programme 
in-vain for any intimation that a question so distinct and vital 
willbe mooted or be allowed an introduction, and the conelu- 
sion-is-suggested that the contemplated gathering will resemble 
its‘Pan-Anglican predecessor, by resolving itself into a vain and 
an-empty demonstration. : 
“Worse than all, at least in the estimation of many who are 
chi¢fly interested, is the agitation that has arisen within the 
Free-Church. It is bad enough, no doubt, to disparage or 
assail the Confession, but to hint one word against the 
aeeepted idea of Biblical authority is to menace the founda- 
tions-of the faith. This a Hebrew Professor at Aberdeen has 
dared :to do (all unwitting of the storm he would raise about 
his-ears), in sundry articles contributed by him to the new 
issue of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Calmly viewed, the 
“head and front of his offending” has no great extent. In 
a paper upon “The Canticles” he refuses that mystic and 


might be exerted with equal profit and success upon Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets. 





In a paper upon the Bible he avows an | can be sure of nothing. 


a 
fullest and most unreserved manner he - expresses his 
persuasion of its authentic and authoritative character 
Scholars know that there is much in the style, the: 
idiom, and the allusions of the book to suggest and sustain. 
his conjecture, as also that divines of unquestioned orth. 
doxy have admitted the existence within limits of room for, 
difference of opinion upon the point. It is the view of the 
ablest and wisest men in the Free Church that Mr. Smith hag 
not transgressed those limits, however ineautiously he may 
have approached their verge. But the great mass of Free 
Church adherents reject this charitable notion, and persistip 
raising such a hue-and-cry as will render their next Genexg) 
Assembly one of the most momentous in their history. Itgy 
pitiful, yet it will be useful. One is startled to find good mep 
still trying to balance their faith in God’s living truth on some 
small point of theological opinion, which can be reached 
after special and learned investigation. It is still more painfa} 
to witness them setting at defiance the common rules of hig 
toric and literary criticism, as if they could thus fetter inguj 
or suppress its results. When will they learn that the trath 
is greater than our hold upon it, greater than the evidence for 
it we can state ; that it shines like the sun at noon, 
made visible by its own light; and yet that if we desire a true 
theory of the sun-spots, there is nothing for it but to play the 
astronomer, with reverence and humility, it is true, yet with 
what patience and penetration we best may. 





MR. LOWE’S ECCENTRICITIES, 

i R. LOWE must always be a man of high political mark, 

It is something at least never to speak without conyey- 
ing a meaning, though we are not sure that in a statesman of 
high position this is uniformly the note of a sound judge 
ment. It appears to have been on certain occasions 
very useful to Ministers to speak without conveying-a 
meaning. Sometimes it gains time, gives the impression of 
careful deliberation, and. conceals a purpose which it would be 
premature to avow. But be this as it may, Mr, Lowe is too 
clever and impulsive a man to have the gift of speaking with- 
out conveying a meaning, and a very sharply-defined meaning; 
and that has its advantages, too, in a political world as hazy.es 
our own. But the worst of Mr. Lowe is, that. sharply cut ss 
his views always are, you see but little consistency between 
one class of his views and anotber class. On Reform questions 
he has always spoken very like a scholarly Tory, withe 
Conservatism due half to Thucydides and Aristotle and 
half to sincere contempt for the intellectual inferiority 
of the masses. On Church and Educational questions he- 
has always spoken like a rough utilitarian Liberal, who judges 
even the more delicate intellectual products by what-are 
called “ results,”—i.e., results appreciable by a very rough 
gauge indeed,—and would like to let “the market” law of 
demand and supply determine the amount and character of 
all middle-class education. But on questions-of University 
reform, on the other hand, you find him going clean over 
the Conservatives again, and arguing for the abuses of the Fel 
lowship system, as if it were a legitimate application of his 
principle of “ payment by results” to grant a vast numberof 
great prizes to men who have finished their education, and 
only need the means of making a figure in some profession, 
out of funds raised and intended to be used for purely edues- 
tional purposes. Then, on Colonial matters he goes back again 
to the rough utilitarian view, and has often argued for the dis 
memberment of the Empire, as if there were no meaning or 
purpose in loyalty or union beyond the security it gives: for 
prosperity and trade. But perhaps the most. difficult thing to 
know about Mr. Lowe is what view he is likely to take on 
question of foreign policy. Of course, so far as he can, he 
be in favour of non-intervention. That is the natural result 
of the excessive importance he attributes to the econo 
policy of laissez-faire, and the overweening value he-sets on com+ 
mercial prosperity. But having laid it down that he will always 
advocate the poliey of laissez-faire when he has a decent excuse 


| for so doing, it is the next thing to impossible to know how he 


allegorical style of interpretation which finds the rarest and | will judge the merits of any international dispute. You may 


most-refined spiritual meanings in Solomon’s Song, a style that | 


feel tolerably sure that he will avoid anything like a view 
deeply penetrated by sentiment. But beyond this you 
In the autumn it was 


opinion: that the Book of Deuteronomy is very much a rifaci-| pleasant surprise to find him insisting strongly on oUF 


mento of -the-laws promulgated by Moses in the wilderness, a 


indirect responsibility for the misdeeds .of the wateh- 


species of codification and re-enactment, prepared under the|dog which Great Britain had insisted on hiring to keep: 


Observe, he is careful to distinguish 


restered -monarchy. 
its inspiration. In the 


between its authorship and 


| off Russia, and even demanding an autumn Session to repu- 
| diate the dangerous doctrines. of Lord Beaconsfield. But 
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little burst of feeling seems to have spent itself, and to 
have left Mr. Lowe in the condition of what Mr. Disraeli called 
an “ exhausted voleano,” on the Eastern Question. 

For the oddest and to our mind the most untenable view 
which has yet been taken of the Eastern Question was 
taken by Mr. Lowe at the Engineers’ dinner on Tuesday 
jn relation to the impending war. At that dinner he 
gid:—“It is a melancholy .and painful reflection to 
think how many thousands of men are drawing near 
to their last breath, and probably are about to suffer a 

inful death, for the sake of a cause which those who 
stand by and look on must consider as one which might have 
heen easily settled without so deadly an arbitrament as that. 
Gentlemen, it is vain to lament over these things. All we 
can do is to hope that everything has been done which 
gould be done to avert this catastrophe, and that in the 
fature everything will be done which can be done to make 
the miserable scenes which we are about to hear of as 
short as possible. I can only say that I conceive that 
the duty of Government will never be better discharged 
than if it can by any means, and almost any sacrifices, pre- 
yent this frightful effusion of blood for issues which cannot 

ar, I think, to any responsible man as worthy of the sacri- 
fice that is thus demanded of humanity. There are cases in 
which men can look on with something like tranquillity, and see 
enormous sacrifices sustained by nations for great causes, but I 
believe that the feelings of every man of sense must be that this 
js not one of those causes. Having had the benefit or 
the misfortune of living many years, I have seen many 
wars, but I cannot remember one which struck me with 
a more melancholy feeling of the utter disproportion be- 
tween the enormous sacrifices and miseries which are to 
be suffered and the ends which are to be attained.” Now 
whatever view of the coming war is true, that is as- 
suredly not true, and is even a marvel of eccentricity. Take 
the view of those who think that Russia is entering on acareer 
of most unrighteous and fatal ambition, and then it is clear 
enough that the cause of the war is not one which could “ easily 
have been settled without so deadly an arbitrament as that.” 
Take the view which we believe to be the true one,—that this 
great war is the natural issue of centuries of frightful oppres- 
sion, in which judgment has been delayed through the 
ignorance of bystanders, and the selfish fears of those who 
thought Turkey a useful watch-dog—to use Mr. Lowe’s own 
phrase—against the Russian burglar. If that be the true view, 
it is plain enough that this is no dispute about a trivial matter 
which ought easily to have been settled by peaceful arbitrament. 
And again, as to Mr. Lowe’s last remark, that this is not a war 
from which it is possible to hope anything. Why, many of 
the Russophobist party hope everything from the war. They 
hope to bring about an alliance with Turkey which will 
inflict a deadly blow on Russia, and prevent the development 
of her ambitious schemes for another half-century or so. 
Assuredly those who hold with us that this may be 
the final break-up of the bad empire which has inflicted more 
unmerited suffering on Europe than any other State that ever 
existed has had the power to inflict, hope everything from the 
war,—hope for the final exorcism of Eastern Europe from a 
sort of diabolic possession. There is no one we ever heard of, 
except Mr. Lowe, who does not hope much and fear much from 
this war,—no one, whatever his view, who does not think that 
it involves mighty issues, and that the results must be re- 
sults of the first magnitude to the history of the world. 

But Mr. Lowe is an exception to every rule. You never can 
make out to what conclusion the odd abruptnesses of his mode 
of thought will lead him. Whether he publishes an educa- 
tional manifesto, which no one expects and no one accepts, on 
the very eve of entering the Cabinet as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; or launchesan unexpected and unpopular tax, with- 
out giving the least exposition of the objections likely to be 
taken to it, and the true answer to such objections; or rushes 
Into erroneous statements about the action of the Crown, 
and has to withdraw them as suddenly as he made them ; or de- 
clares a war about which opinion is indeed vehemently divided, 
but which no one except himself thinks a war about a trifle 
and one easily to have been avoided,—he is always incaleul- 
able. His mind is like those zig-zag lines by which the elabo- 


rate tables in Financial Opinion illustrate the sudden rises and | 


applied to the function of sawing the bone, instead of merely 
dividing the tissues. 





THE RECENT MINE ACCIDENT. 


[’ is, perhaps, well for men not to be too much worried with 
the fear of preventible accidents. There are so many that 
are not preventible, security of any kind is held by so precarious 
a tenure, that something of the courage and a little of the callous- 
ness of the soldier would seem to be needful, if mankind is to 
retain any sort of serenity. It does not do to feel too deeply 
when exertion is impossible, or a nation might go mad over such 
a scene as has been presented to us this week in Monmouthshire, 
Tosee, as it were, five innocent human beings submitted to the vade- 
in-pace, buried alive in a huge coal-cellar, to die slowly of starva- 
tion, while their friends can still hear their summons for aid, is a 
trial of endurance and faith which, if men realised all horrors 
equally, would be almost unendurable. Nevertheless, it is a little 
strange that horrors which, though occasional, still recur, make 
so little permanent impression on our minds, and excite so little of 
the fervour of mechanical invention which is the specialty of this 
half of the century, and is by so many mistaken for a new 
guarantee of progress. We are a seafaring people, and we have 
a horror of great disasters at sea; but we are perfect childrenin 
the feebleness of our efforts to prevent great maritime disasters. 
It is as nearly certain as anything can be, that if we were in earnest 
about it, we could prevent fires at sea by making arrangements 
for cutting off air from any part of the ship not easily reached 
by water; and that although we cannot provide boats suffi- 
cient for a passenger-ship—that is a mere illusion intended to 
comfort landsmen—we could, if we chose, provide manageable 
rafts, which would neither sink nor overturn. We all live in combus- 
tible houses, and all dread fires ; but we none of us build houses with 
permanent brick fire-escapes, little spiral staircases in little fire-proof 
towers placed outside the main walls, as we might do if we chose. 
We all go to theatres, or condemn theatres, and are well aware 
that theatres are doomed to be burnt, and we all know. that 
theatres could be built so as to be emptied in thirty seconds, 
built so as to be one universal exit ; but we never so build them, 
and probably never shall. The trouble of permanent precaution 
seems greater in all these cases than the trouble of an occasional 
catastrophe. It is the same with accidents in coal-mines. .We 
hear incessantly of gas accidents, and we know we can prevent 
them, but we do not care seriously to do it. We make laws 
about Davy-lamps, but Davy-lamps are not carried, though 
we all know that if the law declared the owner of a 
mine where an accident occurred liable to forfeit the mine to the 
State, aw accident would not occur once in a thousand years. We 
all know how liable mines, and especially coal-mines, are to flood- 
ing, and we all grow furious with sympathy when theyare flooded ; 
but we pay little attention to prevention, and-never fairly think 
out ways of preventing the consequences of such catastrophes. 
Here, this week, we have all been reading of the: scene 
in a mine at Pont-y-Pridd, in Glamorganshire. Never were 
horrors so accumulated, never was a scene so strange, 
and in some respects—not all respects—so ghastly, and never 
did men deserve more hearty admiration than the working 
colliers ; and yet it is impossible not to fret—fret vainly—at the 
inadequacy of the means of rescue. Surely science, stirred by 
sympathy, could do something more for men buried alive just 
within hearing, than set a few men to dig for them with picks. 
The Troedyrhiw Colliery, Pont-y-Pridd, was flooded on the 11th 
inst. by one of those accidents which, whether preventible or 
not, never are prevented ; and till men attain the faculty Sir 
Arthur Helps implored for them—the faculty of seeing five 
minutes forward—never will be, and the men of course fled for 
their lives. Four of them got into a recess, saw the water rise on 
them, prayed Welsh fashion with the fervent faith now only 
granted to Catholics and Calvinists, saw the water stop—resisted 
by the compressed air—and were dug out, after an’ explosion 
caused by the very digging, three of them still alive. Five 
more rushed into a “stall,” or long, narrow cul-de-sae, hoping 
to be out of the way of the water, and were there impri 





by the rushing fluid which would have drowned’ them all, but 
that it was stopped by the resistance of the compressed air. The 


falls in price during a period of panic. You never know | “stall” having no end, there is, of course, a point in it at which 


where his intellectual power will begin and where it will unex- 


the air, driven furiously in by water filling up the whole entrance, 


pectedly break off. You only know that it is there, that it is | must either find an outlet, or burst its bonds, exploding the 


wonderfully incisive of its kind, but as likely to snap in deal- | 
ing with political questions as a surgeon’s lancet would be if 


superincumbent weight, or must remain no farther compressible by 
the water, as solid a barrier as a mass of india-rubber would be. The 
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water under such circumstances is arrested as if congealed, arrested 
in a wall, and the men were imprisoned in alow chamber of uncer- 
tain length—for we do not know at what point the elements, finding 
their strength equal ‘‘ ceased contending —according to Southey’s 
fine simile—with coal for roof, coal for floor, coal for walls on three 
sides, and for the fourth wall water, yielding to the touch—fit to 
drink, or the men would have died in sixty hours—yet as im- 
passable as stone. The mere existence of that fourth wall, its 
softness, and penetrability, and impenetrability, the special form 
of death it must have been perpetually suggesting—for who 
could realise that it would stay there heaped up like the wall of 
the Red Sea—the possibility of its disappearance if the pumps 
could finally conquer, yet the certainty to experienced miners 
that it would not disappear in time, must have been to those 
confined by it an aggravation of horror, even in a scene in which 
all horrors seem to have been concentrated. The men—think of 
it !—were buried alive in a way which made death seem a certain 
and yet a very distant prospect. Men dread starvation as they 
dread nothing else—the dread is the great motor of human 
exertion—and the buried miners had to face starvation, to 
learn by actual experience that fearful as is the suffering 
for the first three days—one of want, one of fierce craving, 
and one of sickly longing—merciful Nature uses hunger as a 
motor, and not as a whip, and after seventy hours tempers 
agony to a slow and often painless sinking into exhaustion, a 
stage marked, we believe, occasionally—certainly marked in the 
two cases the writer has personally seen—by the strangest change 
of complexion, as if a slate-coloured pigment had risen beneath 
the skin. Nothing is worse than suspense, and these men had to 
endure suspense for seven days,—suspense as of men waiting 
for the gallows, certain that their sentence would not be 
remitted, yet aware that a mob was fighting against law 
in order that they might be freed. One agony—darkness 
—might have been spared them. They had three or four pounds 
of candles with them, and might have had light, but they 
felt the horror of hunger to be greater than the horror of 
darkness, and ate the candles up. In any event, however, 
their situation—buried a sixth of a mile below the surface, with 
drowning in immediate prospect, in a black cavern full of fetid 
air, pressing on them as it presses on divers, with nothing 
but a few candles to eat for a week, and with a hope 
wearing out day after day—was as ghastly as any Dante ever 
imagined to be the lot of criminal, or blasphemer, or false Pope. 
There was, we said, a hope, for all this time the district round the 
mine was in furious activity. The picked miners of the neighbour- 
hood—the boldest, strongest, and most experienced men of 
the trade, the kind of men who lead strikes, and are loathed 
by employers as agitating demons—were exhausting nature in 
the effort to deliver their comrades alas! by their strength alone. 
They could only dig. The managers, stimulated by the necessity, 
bethought them that the engine which could drive a locomotive 
could turn a pump-handle, borrowed one, and so aided, pumped 
out water at the rate of 20,000 gallons an hour, but the men 
actually engaged had only their arms and picks to assist them. 
They dug and dug furiously, digging once, it is said, four solid yards 
in one shift of four hours, a feat which reduced the Government 
{nspector to tears of admiration, but still it took three days to 
dig through thirty-eight yards of coal. The escape of the com- 
pressed air would, it was feared, destroy the explorers, and when 
the supreme moment approached, a rush of dangerous gas sent 
the workers once more up the shaft. The engineers still resolved 
to persevere, but the difficulty of making air-tight shields 
behind the workers proved excessive, pumping had to be 
resorted to, and as we write, the probabilities are that the 
unhappy miners, with relief in full view, able even to talk to their 
deliverers, will still not be delivered alive. 

That everything was done for the poor miners that could 
be done is evident, but it irritates the mind to think that it should 
be so little, that rescue should have depended so entirely on that 
weakest of physical forces,—human strength. Can man, who was 
given muscles inferior to a monkey's and a brain which was to 
supply all deficiencies, do nothing with his brain in emergencies 
such as this? What do we control air, and water, and steam, 
and electricity for, if, when it is necessary to rescue human beings 
from living burial under a semi-solid substance, we can only cut 
through a trumpery block of coal by manual labour, as British 
savages once piled up fortresses—there is one near Doncaster—by 
carrying earth in their hands. At the eleventh hour some one 
thought of a coal-drilling machine by which to make a tube 
through which food might be conveyed, but why was not the 





machine brought at first? Is it simply impossible to supply light 
to divers, feeding closed lamps with air as we feed the men, go 
that they could clear away obstacles in the adits and work along 
to the stalls, carrying not indeed safety, but food and consola. 
tion. Divers were employed, it is said, in this case, but were 
defeated by the drifting wood. Is there no machine 
to be constructed, which, when expense has no meanj 

and miners’ jealousy is dead, and risks can be run with. 
out regret, would cut away solid coal at a quicker rate than 
a yard an hour? Those who pierced Mont Cenis with drijj. 


wheels covered with cutting diamonds would, we ancy ; 
7a? 
Or if 


answer that question at least in the affirmative, 

this idea is a dream, which experts, for reasons unknown 
to us, but nevertheless unanswerable, would reject, why is not 
one arrangement which is palpably possible permanently made? 
Coal transmits sound like wood to singular distances, and the im. 
prisoned miners were evidently aware of the fact, for they heard 
the picks of their deliverers, and gave evidence of their own con. 
tinued existence by measured, slowly-repeated knockings, 
should not the knockings, besides conveying the certainty that 
they were alive, have conveyed messages as intelligible as if sent 
by telegraph? Nothing would be easier than to arrange a code 
of signals, easily remembered even by the uncultivated, under 
which any man who could spell at all could by knocks, varied in 
number for necessary letters, send, even under circumstances ag 
dreadful as those of Pont-y-Pridd, a connected and intelli. 
gible message to the outer world, a message which might be a real 
help to the explorers, and at any rate might be a deep comfort to 
relatives and friends above? The mere names of the living, the 
mere statement of the hours they could hope to survive, might re- 
double the energy of the workers, as we know that the knockings 
did on the seventh day, while any statement, however short, of the 
condition of the imprisoned men as to the water might prove an 
invaluable guide to the engineers. On the other hand, messages 
from the workers, an account of their progress, a statement of the 
hours still to elapse, assurances that all efforts were making and 
would be made, would keep men alive who otherwise must sink 
from the tension of protracted suspense, and the hopelessness 
which comes, as, thank God, patience also comes, of gradually in- 
creasing exhaustion, especially when that exhaustion is not from 
fatigue, but hunger. The first need in all such cases is a means of 
communication, and wherever artificial sounds are audible, the 
means of communication, if only a conventional system is once 
adopted and taught to all, as they are taught the primary rules of 
their trade, are always ready to our hands. 





PROFESSOR WACE ON BELIEF. 
E drew attention rather more than three months ago 
(January 6) to a striking but very misleading essay of 
Professor Clifford’s in the Fortnightly Review on the sin of Cre- 
dulity, and pointed out the great blunder of supposing that the 
structure of human society could be held together at all on the 
assumption that legitimate beliefs are founded solely on ade- 
quate investigation of the evidence bearing upon them, inde- 
pendently of those affections and half-reasoned, but often not the 
less, rather the more, trustworthy prepossessions of the mind, 
which are at the root of our deepest, and we will venture to say 
also of our truest, faiths. Professor Wace, of King’s College, and 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, took up the same subject a few days ago, 
in a very thoughtful paper read at the Victoria Institute, in which 
he showed that the fundamental methods of science, though they 
may sometimes lead to beliefs first, and then to knowledge, are not 
at all the most commonly-used oravailable avenues to those personal 
trusts which are, as we maintained in January, the binding cement 
of ourhuman society. Trust, he says very justly, is at best as much 
an efficient cause of truthfulness, as truthfulness is a cause of trust. 
In other words, instead of founding trust on careful intellectual 
investigation, the need for such careful intellectual investigation 
is often dispensed with altogether by the blind power of trust. 
“If it is the duty of my neighbour to speak the truth, it is 
equally my duty to believe that he does speak it. I have no 
right to suspect him of violating this obligation, and to do 80 is, 
in practice, to suggest the idea of falsehood to him, and to sow 
the seeds of it. A corrupt society is, above all things, marked by 
two characteristics,—a ‘ universal ’ habit ‘of questioning’ all that 
is said, and an equally universal habit of saying what is not 
true. On the contrary, in a healthy society like that of 
England, habits of trust and of truth equally support each other; 
and it has now become, for instance, a principle of education that 
the best way -to evoke truthfulness in boys is uniformly to 
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believe them, even when appearances are against them. In place, 
therefore, of Professor Clifford’s assertion that ‘the credulous 
man is father to the liar and the cheat,—he lives in the bosom of 
this bis family, and it is no wonder he should become even as they 
are,’ we should be much nearer the experience of practical life, if 
we alleged this of the suspicious men.” At least as regards 
human testimony, then, trust is natural and almost instinctive, 
distrust the harsh teaching of special experience; and what 
we ought to feel is rather that it needs specific evidence 
of. untrustworthiness to justify suspicion, than that it needs 
specific evidenee of trustworthiness to justify belief. We donot, 
‘even in ordinary cases of well-grounded confidence, believe 
because we have calculated the probabilities, and find a great 
balance in favour of the testimony we are weighing, but we 
accept that testimony at once, so long as there are no strong 
warnings of its positive untrustworthiness. It is, in any 
wholesome state of society, unbelief on all matters involving 
personal testimony for which we need explicit evidence rather 
than belief. The instincts and affections are the true basis of trust. 
On all matters of personal confidence, recourse is had to an 
intellectual estimate of probabilities, only when there is some 
warning of experience given us to distrust those instincts and 
affections,—i.¢., that they are in danger of being abused. The 
initiative lies properly with those who would sap confidence ; and 
unless that initiative be taken, trust once established, whether by 
a long experience of trustworthiness, or by the far more rapid 
process of personal affinities and insights, remains legitimately in 
possession of the field. 

Now, what we want to call attention to to-day is the bearing of 
this principle on religious confidence. The root of all religion is, of 
course, a personal trust in God, founded on the teaching of the 
conscience and those spiritual impressions of care and tender- 
ness which appear to pour in upon us from a source beyond our- 
selyes. The root of all Christian belief is a similar personal 
trust in and affection for Christ, as the very incarnation of God’s 
being and the illustration of his attributes. Again, all historical 
belief in the Christian story depends on a similar sort of 
confidence in the evangelists and letter-writers of the New Testa- 
ment,—a confidence which may obviously be partly shaken, with- 
out any break-down of moral trust, by anything which goes to 
show that these witnesses were not intellectually qualified to 
discriminate between what they had witnessed or derived from 
others, and their own inferences from such testimony. How does 
all this affect the absoluteness of religious trust ? Must we say that 
till the whole armoury of scepticism has been turned against 
that trust, and shown to be inadequate, our trust can be only 
provisional, and therefore hesitating? Professor Clifford would 
say thata faith is not good for anything, but even evil, unless it 
represents well-calculated probabilities which yield a strong 
balance of evidence in its favour. This is clearly erroneous, 
but even substituting for it the: truer rationale of faith, reli- 
gious belief turns out to be this,—a trust in superhuman beings 
and in those whe had closer relations than we have with such 
superhuman beings, which is either, in some important respects, 
only preliminary and provisional, or else one which has not been 
successfully impaired by, but has survived, a frank and full con- 
sideration of the various objections and argumentsin arrest of belief 
forced on us by competent criticism. Is anything like absolute 
£onfidence to be founded on either state of mind, and especially on 
the former? May it not be said that, since we shall never be able 
to anticipate the new objections which new ages and new investiga- 
tions may bring against our faith, even those who have examined 
all they have fallen in with, must not regard their faith as anything 
more than provisional? Still more, may it not be said that those 
whose learning, time, and opportunity have not enabled them to do 
even as much as that, have no right to ignore the difficulties which 

‘they have not even gauged? Should not both classes limit them- 
selves to saying, ‘Our mind is possessed with a belief which 
further knowledge might weaken or remove, and therefore, even 
while clinging to it, we must never forget to remind ourselves 
that some day it may vanish, and be succeeded by an equally 
legitimate unbelief?’ Perhaps the true reply to these questions 
will best be indicated by first putting another. Would it be right 
for one who feels the deepest and most intimate love and rever- 
ence for a parent or friend, to try and qualify that feeling by 
Tepresenting to himself the possibility that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the impressions on which those feelings are grounded 
might be wholly changed, and his love and reverence be succeeded 
by complete ‘indifference or even dislike? Of course such 
changes are always possible. What has happened to others 


on the mutual conduct of two or more variable creatures, no 
one can be absolutely certain that they will never change. 
But is it true that the habitual realising of this possibility,— 
the practice of giving it a substantial weight in our minds 
apart from any sign that the anticipation is likely to be fulfilled 
would make us better friends or better sons and daughters? 
What we think any wise man would say of such a proposal is this, 
—‘ These affections are the best and noblest part of human nature ; 
they lead to the life which is best worth living ; they cannot exist 
in an atmosphere of constant distrust and suspicion; therefore 
the habitual contemplation of these abstract possibilities, even if 
; it be solely due to the desire for intellectual completeness and a full 
survey of all contingencies, is a folly which endangers what is best 
in us, for the sake of a fanciful width of view which can never 
come near being a full survey of the horizon of possibilities. 
It is a waste of the highest life,—whether joy or sorrow, as the 
case may be,—for the sake of a trivial diminution of the intellec- 
tual inadequacy of a survey which cannot in any case even approach 
exhaustiveness. Let, then, the trust produced by the growth of the 
affections, remain unchallenged by any habit of dwelling on abstract 
possibilities of change simply because theyare possibilities. Lt would 
be just as wise to diminish the energy with which you undertake any 
one of life’s duties by saturating yourself with the fancy that if you 
were to die, as you might, in the middle of it, it would not much 
matter how it had been begun.’ If that be good-sense and good- 
faith too, as we think it is, the applicability of the considerations 
it involves to the case of religious faith is obvious enough. Of 
course, itis true that, as there are many who, from passionately 
believing in God, have come to be deniers of God, we, not fully 
knowing ourselves, may come to be counted amongst them. 
Of course, it is true that, as there are very many who from 
passionate love for and faith in Christ have come to hold 
the whole Christian story a fable, we, not fully knowing the 
drifts and tendencies of our own nature, may some day find 
ourselves amongst them. But it is not wisdom, but folly, 
to discount this bare possibility by dwelling on it, while the 
love, and reverence, and trust are living affections within us, filling 
us with a loyalty to which such anticipations are a treason. But 
then such loyalty as this does not imply—indeed is as far as 
possible from implying—that we should obstinately refuse to take 
in and examine fully, so far as we are competent to do so, all 
the facts, or even alleged facts, which are advanced by men who 
have ceased to be believers, as their reasons for ceasing to 
believe. A man who was afraid to look into the reasons alleged 
by another for his casting off a friendship with a common friend, 
would really have ceased to be loyal in his heart to his own 
friendship. We cannot retain our trust in God and Christ, 
and yet admit to ourselves that we are afraid to examine the 
grounds of those who have ceased to put trust in God and Christ, 
—unless indeed these grounds be beyond our capacity for 
judgment. Of course it is quite right to refuse to examine 
what we could not understand. But even so, how should the 
knowledge that certain statements which are quite beyond our 
grasp, are believed by many to be relevant to their disbelief, affect 

our belief? So far as these statements bear upon questions of 
scholarship and history, we think they should alwaysinspire a certain 
amount of real reserve. It is an obvious rule that those who have 
not examined and cannot examine the true issue of a controversy, 

ought not to feel the confidence which is the result of examination. 

They must necessarily balance authority by authority, and keep 

room for either conviction on matters which superior learning 

must decide. But within all these questions of scholarship and 

learning, the existence of the personal life of a divine inspirer of 

conscience, and of the personal spell and imposing spiritual 

majesty of Christ, remain as clear of either history or philosophy 

as the existence of our own friends is clear of either history or 

philosophy. Some people would tell us that the existence of other 

beings than ourselves is a question of philosophy,—that if we 

could disprove the existence of an external world, we should 

have no reason to believe in the existence of any conscious being 

but ourselves. But we all know that this is trash,—that cer- 

tainty has no meaning at all, if we are not as certain of our 

friends’ existence as we are of our own. Such philosophical cavils 

should weigh no more than the abstract doubts which may always 

be suggested, that life may turn out to be an illusion altogether, 

—a dream which we have been dreaming, and from which we 

shall waken up to find that all the assumptions on which we 

supposed we were acting were as fictitious as the actions them- 

selves. The true attitude, we take it, towards the arguments by 

which we know others to have been made sceptics, is to sound and 





may happen to us, and in the case of feelings which depend 





gauge them thoroughly, if we can ; and if we cannot, to hold our 
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belief in reserve on any point which we can see must be seriously 
affected by considerations which are beyond us;—but not to 
concede for a moment that the attestations of our conscience 
and affections to the existence of that righteousness which is the 
ground of all righteousness, and that love which is the fountain 
of all love, and their highest manifestation in human life, should 
be shaken by the mere knowledge that other men exist who 
dispute that attestation, and who do not feel these affections. 
That would be to paralyse the life we have, in deference to those 
who have it not. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR HENRY MAINE AND MR. M‘LENNAN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sm,—The reviewer in the Spectator of Mr. M‘Lennan’s “‘ Studies 
in Ancient History ” appears to agree with Mr. M‘Lennan in think- 
ing that he hasa right to a reply from me. May I be permitted to 
say that I do not understand on what grounds this demand is 
made. Mr, M‘Lennan does not in anywise deny the existence 
of the institutions which I profess to discern on the threshold of 
civilisation; on the contrary, he fully accepts my account of 
them. But he alleges that he has discovered institutions still 
older, principally through observation of the practices of savage 
men. It may be so; but Mr. M‘Lennan or the reviewer puts a 
very strained construction on a few pages of a book of mine 
published sixteen years ago, if he supposes me to have under- 
taken to maintain, on all occasions and against all comers, that 
Patriarchal Power and Agnatic Relationship had no antecedents. 

1 think myself entitled to sayno moreat present of Mr. M‘Lennan’s 
speculations than that, though they have greatly interested me, 
they have not convinced me. Your reviewer passes lightly over 
one of the chief difficulties which I, at all events, experience. It 
may be taken as demonstrated that a portion of mankind, in- 
cluding several of the now or lately savage races, have suffered at 
some period or other of their tribal development from an inferiority 
in number of women to men, and that this inferiority has left 
its mark on their institutions. But in order to establish Mr. 
M‘Lennan’s comprehensive theory, it is necessary to assume that 
the preponderance of males over females was once universal, and 
that it universally arose from the slaughter of female infants. I 
find it very hard to believe this, and so, I observe, do Sir John 
Lubbock and Mr. Herbert Spencer. The loss of women by cap- 
ture, which your reviewer regards as a partial cause of the dis- 
arrangement of the natural balance of the sexes, appears to me 
likely to have been a much more powerful cause than infanticide ; 
since there is a great deal of evidence, part of which is noticed 
by Mr. M‘Lennan, that amid the incessant wars of the ancient 
world women were as much the spoil of victory as cattle or 
treasure. But the disturbance of the balance of the sexes thus 
produced would of course be a disturbance both ways, one group 
losing and another gaining. I cannot see why the more success- 
ful races or tribes should not have been saved by their very 
success from such institutions as polyandry, and from such usages 
as the so-called ‘* Lycian” custom of reckoning kinship exclu- 
sively through females ; and it is from the successful races that 
our own institutions have descended to us. It cannot be too 
carefully recollected that the civilised races are the successful 
races, and the savage races, on the whole, the unsuccessful. 

As your reviewer refers to my attempted solution of the ex- 
tremely obscure problem presented by the constitution of the 
ancient Irish family, perhaps I may be allowed to supply here a 
reference which is wanting in my ‘‘ Early History of Institutions.” 
The passage of the Brehon law in which it is implied that the 
father had the ‘‘ power of pronouncing judgment, and proof, and 
witness” over his sons occurs in Vol. LI. of the official edition of 
the ‘‘ Ancient Laws of Ireland,” at p. 349, line 3 from the foot. 
I find from my notes that the statement appears in a more direct 
form in the tracts translated, but not as yet published.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Atheneum Club, April 16. 





H. S. Marne. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—In a large fishing community in the north-east of Scotland, 
where I exercise my ministry, a custom prevails which seems to 
corroborate Mr. M‘Lennan’s theory about the symbol of capture 
in marriage ceremonies, The mode: of marriage is as follows :— 
Bride and bridegroom, followed by a large procession of friends 


distance, where they are married. Thereafter, bride and bride. 
groom separate, and followed by their friends, proceed to: their 
respective homes. From the moment of their marriage they are 
strictly kept apart, the bride entertaining her friends, and. the 
bridegroom his. At a certain hour, a party of young men from 
the bridegroom’s house proceed to the bride’s house, and 

her home to her husband. They seem to “ go through the form 
of feigning to steal the bride, or carry her off from her relations 
by superior force.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. 





IRISH LAND TENURE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEOCTATOR.”) 
Str,—Mr. Bence Jones, in his letter published in the Spectator of 
March 31, has most successfully maintained that Ireland needs itg 
landlords ; that it would be destroying a valuable element of 
society if they were changed into mere powerless rent-c 
as the extreme advocates of the tenants’ claims would do. Butit 
does not follow that the tenants have no case for an amendment 
of the Land Act of 1871. I believe the right solution would be 
that which I formerly advocated in the Spectator, namely, to give 
to a tenant evicted by his landlord the same action for 
as if he were evicted by a railway company. An Act embodying 
this single principle would be in effect the same as the Act of 
1871, relieved of its complications and carrying its intentions 
more completely into effect. 

The worst feature in the Land Act of 1871 is that it fixes g 
limit to the amount of compensation that can be received for 
mere ‘‘ disturbance,” and fixes it relatively lower the larger the 
farm. This is giving landlords, artificially, a pecuniary induce. 
ment to consolidate farms as opportunity offers. Consolidation 
of farms may be desirable, but it cannot be right for Parliament 
to set a bonus on the process. 

Permit me to point out a strange irrelevancy in Mr. Bence 

Jones’s letter. He argues that the Irish farmers must be short of 
capital, because they have only about fifteen millions sterling 
deposited in the banks, being scarcely a pound an acre. They 
ought to have no money in the banks at all. All this money 
ought to be employed in the cultivation of the land, and the 
former system—not the present system, but that which was ended 
for ever by the Act of 1871—is condemned by the fact that with 
the land undrained, impoverished, and foul with weeds, the 
tenants have preferred to keep this money in the banks at little 
more than a nominal rate of interest, instead of employing it in 
the improvement of the land. It is needless to debate whether 
this is due to insecurity of tenure, as maintained by the advocates 
of the tenants, or to ignorance and apathy, as maintained by the 
advocates of the landlords. Apathy and ignorance are naturally 
the effects of insecurity. And if the tardy and imperfect justice 
of the Act of 1871 has not at once made Irish farmers skilful and 
energetic, this is only like emancipated slaves not knowing what 
to do with their freedom at first. 
Mr. Bence Jones, and hundreds of others, speak of the defi- 
ciency of capital in Ireland. This is true, but scarcely relevant. 
Abundance or scarcity of capital is not a fact of the same class 
with fertility or barrenness of the soil. France must have been 
well drained of wealth in 1815, and less than sixty years later the 
world was astonished by the facility with which France paid an 
indemnity that would have strained the means of any other 
country in the world. Whence did this wealth come, if not from 
the industry and frugality of the French people ?—I am, Sir, &¢., 
JosePH JoHN MuRpPsY. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, April 9. 





(To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPBOTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In Mr. Bence Jones’s letter he relinquishes the discussion of 
the “ practical difficulties” suggested in his first letter, and relies 
upon the more hackneyed, but less persuasive objections,—(1) that 
the Land Act affords ‘‘absolute protection” to tenants’ improve- 
ments ; (2), that fixity of tenure would “ rob the landlord of his 
reversion ;” (3), that the Irish peasantry are “ indolent and 
ignorant.” Permit me to write a few words on each of these 
objections. 

1. The assertion that the Land Act affords ‘‘ absolute protec- 
tion” for tenants’ improvements is untenable. The Act does not 
do this, even theoretically. It only gives the improving tenant, 
when evicted, the right to go to law with his landlord for ‘‘com- 
pensation,”—quite a different thing. Practically, it fails to give 
“absolute” or any sufficient “protection.” Cases of the 
gravest injustice are still of frequent occurrence. The process of 





and neighbours, march out of the village to a farm-house at some 


absorption of tenants’ improvements by increase of rents is 10 
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steady operation. But it is obviously illusory to speak of a tenant 
ho is liable to be evicted, or to have his rent increased, at a few 
onthe’ notice, as being “ absolutely protected.” : 
9, The assertion that to give the tenant continuity of occupancy 
subject to a fair rent (modified according to valuation every 
one years) would ‘“ rob the landlord of his reversion,” is 


7 those “Joud and lusty statements” which Charles Lamb 
said “sound well after dinner.” But it does not bear the day- 


light. Unless the landlord proposes to till the land himself— 
obviously an exceptional case—his “revision” means only his 
“cht to a fair rent. But this right, so far from being ‘‘ robbed,” 
would be secured and ratified ; and in addition, he would have 
all the increase in value that comes to an estate with the prosperity 
and contentment of its tenantry. A tenant-right estate in Ulster 
is worth nearly half again as much as an estate in the ‘‘ Golden 
Vein” of Tipperary. Some of the shrewdest Munster landlords 
adopt, of their own accord, an analogous system, and they reap 
the reward in the increased value of their estates, in the punctual 
yment of their rents, and even in that legitimate influence with 
their tenantry which *‘ the sword of eviction” fails to obtain. In 
truth, if there were no interests to be considered but those of 
Irish landlords,-the barbarous tenancy-at-will system should be 
abolished, and the agriculturist afforded that security of 
occupancy which, under some form, is the ordinary condition of 
agricultural prosperity and social peace. 

3. It seems to me to be scarcely generous of Mr. Jones to in- 
dulge in such repeated and unmeasured abuse of his humbler and 
jess fortunately placed fellow-countrymen. He boasts, not without 
reason, of his own agricultural improvements. Would he have 
effected them, if it were in the power of another to evict him at a 
few months’ notice? ‘‘ Of all modes of escaping from the con- 
sideration of moral and social influences on the human mind, the 
least reliable is that of attributing diversities of character and 
conduct to inherent natural differences ” (Mill).—I am, Sir, &c., 

River View, Cork, April16. Jon Grorce MacCartay. 





EPIGRAMS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”) 
Sim,—I have just seen in the Spectator for March 31 some lines 
attributed to the Khaliph Radhi Billah, who died A.D. 951. Will 
you allow me to inform the gentleman who has placed them in his 
collection of ‘‘ Epigrams” that they were composed in a London 
drawing-room about sixty or seventy years ago? The lady 
addressed was scarcely in her teens, and had an inconvenient 
habit of blushing on the slightest occasion. The writer was a 
gentleman who possessed a special aptitude for impromptu versi- 
fication. The late W. Mulready, R.A., then a frolicsome young 
man, challenged him to exercise his faculty. ‘‘On what subject?” 
said he. ‘On Matilda blushing ” returned the painter. The poor 
child soon became crimson, while the gentleman, taking pencil and 
paper, wrote the lines, only using her name,— 
** Matilda when I gaze on thee.” 

Some years after I met with them in a small collection of verses, 
and the name changed to Leila. 

It seems amazing that such common-place vers de socicté could 
ever have been attributed to an Oriental poet. Matilda, who is 
now deceased, mentioned to me the circumstance of her painful 
embarrassment only a few years since.—I am, Sir, &., E. G. A. 





PARLIAMENT AND THE CHURCH. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In several of the Australian colonies, commencing with 
Victoria, about twenty years ago, the local Legislatures have passed 
“Enabling Acts,” giving power to the bishop, clergy, and lay 
tepresentatives in each colony or diocese to meet in ‘ Church 
Assembly ” or ‘« Synod,” and regulate the affairs of the Church 
styled (though non-established) ‘‘ the United Church of England 
and Ireland” within such colony or diocese. In most cases, 
possibly in all, these Enabling Acts contained clauses giving 
express authority to the Church Assembly or Synod to create its 
Own tribunal for the trial of ecclesiastical offences. There is no 
doubt that the Legislatures which passed these enactments did 
thereby gratify the wishes of Churchmen, but this was not 
their only object in passing them. Rather, the matter commended 
itself to them as one of public utility, and they were the more 
disposed to deal with it through having learned the inconvenience 
of handling the quasi-ecclesiastical questions which came before 
them from time to time. The result has been satisfactory. The 
Diocesan Synods have worked very creditably, and their acts have 
been respected by the members of the Church which they con- 





cern as having the force of law. (I pass over the case of the 
diocese of Adelaide, which'stands by itself as having declined, or 
at any rate, not obtained, any enabling Act from the local legis- 
lature, and preferring to work its Synod upon a principle of 
“ consensual compact.”) 

May I ask you, Sir, or your readers to consider whether there 
is anything in the nature of the case to prevent the Imperial 
Parliament from taking action similar to that which has been 
taken by the Colonial Legislatures? In other words, would the 
tremendous question of ‘‘Disestablishment” be necessarily in- 
volved in the passing of an Act of Parliament enabling the 
Church of England to regulate her own affairs through her own 
Diocesan and National Synods? Might not the substance of 
Establishment be still secured by such safeguards as the retention 
of the appointment of Bishops and Deans in the hands of the 
Crown, with others that might be expressly mentioned? I 
heartily agree with your correspondent, Mr. Archer Gurney, that 
the introduction of the lay element would be essential to the very 
existence of a governing body such as the nation or the Parlia- 
ment would trust. It was so in the Colonies, and it would be so 
still more in England. No possible reform of Convocation short 
of this vital change in its constitution, would suffice to support 
its claim to be the governing body of the Church. But supposing 
this point to be conceded, and the clergy and laity to be freely and 
fully represented in a Church Synod, might not Parliament see 
the wisdom of entrusting such a Synod with very wide powers of 
government ; and might not the Church, so governed, or govern- 
ing itself, still continue to be the Established or National Church ? 

My name would carry no particular weight, if I were to sub- 
scribe it to this letter. It may suffice to say that until lately I 
held office in a colonial diocese, but am now 

A Norrork Vicar. 





THE SPARROW IN THE UNITED STATES. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Whatever may be the political opinions of the English 
sparrows now living in the United States, it is certainly a great 
mistake to say that they are “shy of their Yankee hosts.” In 
Boston, New York, and other places they have multiplied enor- 
mously, and the public parks swarm with them. In the cities 
they are regularly fed during winter, and could not live in the 
latitude of Boston in winter unless they were fed. Nearly all of 
our native birds have migrated at this season, and of course the 
English sparrow cannot stay in the country during the winter, 
but it has made itself very much at home in the cities.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Boston, U.S., March 24. Artaur T. Lyman. 
[Yes, but why does it migrate to Canada? Is not Canada as 
cold as the United States ?—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 
—_~»—_—_ 

A LOST DARLING. 
WueEN the snowdrop pierced the snow, 
And mezereon ’gan to blow, 
When the branches bare and stark 
Felt the life within the bark, 
In the midst of February, 
Came a beauteous little fairy,— 
Gift-like from the world unseen. 
How I loved her pleasant mien, 
Doted on her artless ways, 
Held her treasure of my days! 
Called her Titi, as the elf 
In baby accents styled herself. 
Ah, what language could express 
Her form and temper’s loveliness ! 
Nothing sweeter ever moved 
In a world by God beloved. 
Gentle, graceful, kindly, quaint, 
Just a little earthly saint,— 
Ah, too earthly! yet withal 
Music made her spiritual. 
When the mighty masters spoke, 
And voice or instrument awoke, 
More than lies in mortal race 
Lighted up her angel face,— 
Gave her eyes the depth and fire 
Seen in Raphael's seraph quire. 
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But, alas! her life was brief. 
When the earth was rich in leaf 
And flower and sunshine, like a blight— 
Turning day to hideous night, 
Smiting summer in her pride— 
The curse befell, and Titi died. 
Ten full years, and all was gone, 
Leaving me heart-sick, hopeless, and alone. 
B. P. 





EPHEMERA. 


[‘* Miss Martineau asks what it can signify whether we, with our in- 
dividual consciousness, live again; and says that ‘ the real and justifi- 
able subject of interest to human beings is the welfare of their fellows,’ 
and ‘ the important thing is that the universe should be full of life.’” 
See letter, signed “*-E. W.S.,” on “The New Asceticism,” in the last 
number of the Spectator.] 


Ir Fate, indeed, with fixed and stony face, 
Looked death on Aspiration’s eager fire, 
Stilled the strained chords of Hope’s ecstatic lyre, 
And mutely mocked life’s glory, power, and grace, 
The soul, as stolid as its sphinx-faced Doom, 
With cold and patient scorn might pass into the gloom. 


If like the brave fore-fated band whose breasts 
Court a beleaguered bastion’s iron rain, 
Humanity’s fleeting myriads not in vain 
Might pave fair paths te Conquest’s hidden crests 
With their dead generations, there are those 
Who'd calmly pass to earth dreaming of Life’s full rose. 


But shall it ever flower? If, in sooth, 

From dust to dust in endless cycles sum 

The Hope of all the Ages, love is dumb, 
And sacrifice may mourn its squandered ruth. 
What food hath faith, whose farthest dreams descry 
Ephemeral motes that crowd a dull infinity ? 


Life! and what life? The life that, like a spark, 
Quickens a moment deftly-moulded clay— 
Teaching it torture’s thrill, some passing play 

Of cheating rapture, quenched in hastening dark— 

Is worthless as a marsh-fire, though it light 

Eyes numberless as are the stars of winter's night. 


What interest, though selfless as the love 
Of self-slain Deity, may live through all 
The eternal farce of life ephemeral, 
With dreams beyond its destiny, hopes above 
Its highest stretch, and pains unmotived, save 
As prelude to that birth whose portal is,—a grave ? 


What welfare is there worth a prayer, a pain, 
If rounded by the final ill of death ? 
Or boots it e’en to breathe unburthened breath 
Some bare brief days, then stoop to dust again ? 
To whom, or man or God, hath life such worth 
That’s but an interlude of dreams ’twixt earth and earth ? 


Soul-life hath no true glory save the crown 
Of Immortality. If that’s a dream, 
Face we our fate, scorn we illusion’s gleam, 
But shape not lies to dupe us while we drown. 
Why mock the man-mime’s hour of storm and stress 
With ghosts of baseless love and barren selflessness ? 
E. J. M. 








ART. 


THE GREAT ARTISTIC WANT OF ENGLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Having had the good-fortune in my youth to hear the 
lectures and enjoy the conversation of Ottfried Miiller on 
archeology, I early acquired a strong taste for one branch at 
least of that great science, viz., sculpture,—a taste which was sub- 
sequently strengthened by intimate association with Professor 
Welcker, who was my neighbour during my long residence in Ger- 
many, and whose splendid services in the promotion of the knowledge 
of ancient art are well known to English scholars. I had also the 


pleasure and advantage of hearing Professor Brunn’s most inter- 
esting lectures on the statues of the Vatican and other galleries 
at Rome in 1862-3, and quite recently of visiting with him the 
Glyptothek at Munich, where he is now lecturing on archxo- 
logy in the University, with so much honour to himself 





and advantage to his enthusiastic pupils. On my Tetum 
to this country, about two years ago, I hoped, with the 
greater amount of leisure now at my command, to d 
myself more earnestly to my favourite pursuit; but I did not, I 
am sorry to say, find the same facilities for the prosecution of 
studies as I had enjoyed in Germany, and I was obliged once more 
to go abroad, and to spend several months in Germany and | 

to secure the advantages which, as I think, ought to be found at 
home. I have ventured to say thus much about myself, because [ 
think that my own case must be that of many others, and becauge 
I wish to point out how it is that London, which possesses the 
finest collection of original Greek marbles in the world, is not, ag 
it ought to be, the best place for the study of Greek art,—how it 
is that the way to the British Museum lies through Berlin, or 
Munich, or some other foreign town. Considering the great 
prominence which has for centuries been accorded in the 
curriculum of our Universities to the study of classicar 
antiquity, it is very remarkable that so little attention hag 
been paid to some of the most important and characteristic 
phases of Greek and Roman life. A man may leave Oxford or 
Cambridge with the reputation and full consciousness of being a 
finished classical scholar, who knows absolutely nothing of the 
most characteristic feature of the Greek mind,—its love of art; 
who is without the requisite knowledge to enable him to look with 
intelligent appreciation at the statues of the Vatican or the Louvre, 
or the still more valuable collection of marbles in his own British 
Museum. 

The Greeks, of course, did all things that man can do, and did 
them better than any other people; but if there is one thing 
which they were called on to do more than any other by their 
nature, their climate, their religion, political constitution, and 
social habits, it was to develop the art-faculty in the human 
mind ; to cheer, and bless, and grace the world, by giving bodily 
form to the sublime and beautiful conceptions of their gifted 
intellects. It was not only that the Greeks had artists among 
them,—they were a nation of artists; and in this respect they 
stand not merely above all other peoples, but apart and alone. 
Other nations, and more especially our own, have had poets 
and historians, philosophers, statesmen, warriors, and patriots; 
who may vie with those of ancient Greece. But in 
art—perhaps in art generally, and at any rate in plastic art, of 
which alone we have the means of judging—the rest of the world 
is “‘ nowhere” in the race, makes no pretension to independent 
creative power, but in its highest efforts can do little more than 
laboriously imitate. Greece is the sole fountain of plastic art, ir 
the real sense of the words, for the Romans only copied the com- 
positions of their masters with great technical skill, and the sculp- 
ture of the ‘Renaissance’ was Greek art galvanised into feeble 
action. 

What recognition, then, have we of these facts at our Univer- 
sities—our Universities, I say—which more than those of any 
other country are bound to cultivate the ssthetic side of life? the 
alumni of which have, in a greater measure than the youth of any 
other country, the means, the leisure, the previous classical training 
requisite to enable them to pluck the sweet flower of Grecian art. 
And yet how does the matter stand at present? Where is the 
German University so poor as not to have its teachers of 
archeology, its museum of casts,—abundant means, in short, for 
those who choose to employ them, of gaining an insight into the 
fairy-world of art-mythology and mythological art? Is there at 
Oxford or Cambridge, or any other university or college in the 
kingdom, a competent and well-paid professor of archeology, 4 
complete scientifically arranged museum of casts, in which one of 
the most interesting studies in the world, that of the wonderful 
development of Greek art, may be pursued with every advantage? 
Is there such a museum even in London,—and if not, why not? 
I shall be reminded perhaps of the ‘Slade and Disney Profes- 
sorships of Fine Art,” at Cambridge. But 1 feel sure that 00 
Slade or Disney Professor would answer the question I have asked 
in the affirmative. For what man, however accomplished and 
laborious he might be, could undertake to lecture on the whole range 
of the Fine Arts? And were he to confine himself to sculpture, 
how could he perform his task with only the poor and incomplete 
collection of casts in the Fitzwilliam Museum at his disposal? The 
provision in the Cambridge Calendar that the Slade Professor “is 
required to give annually not less than twelve lectures on the his- 
tory, theory, and practice of the Fine Arts,” reads almost like a 
combination-room jest. 

I now come to the main object of this letter,—to advocate the 
formation, with the least possible delay, of a comprehensive 
gallery of casts from the most interesting and important statues 
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ood relief to be found in the museums and private collections of 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, Greece, Turkey, and 
other countries. This gallery should be supplemented by draw- 
ings and paintings from contemporary vases and graves, and it 
would then serve as an illustration of the history of plastic art in 
Greece and Rome, from its first efforts to free itself from the 
shackles of Egyptian and Asiatic influence, to its decomposition 
and decay in the putrescent pool of Roman corruption. I ask 
for a gallery such as Welcker first founded in the electoral palace 
at Bonn, in whose unadorned walls many a travelling Englishman 
has acquired his first notions of plastic art; a gallery such as 
Berlin has long possessed in almost absolute perfection ; such as 
Brunn has nearly completed, amidst countless difficulties and dis- 
couragements, at Munich ; such as M. Jeffroy, not contented with 
the Vatican, is forming for the French students at Rome ; such 
as M. Ravaison, the accomplished Director of the Louvre (not 
contented with the marbles of the Louvre, or the casts in the Ecole 
d’Art, chosen mainly for their beauty alone) is earnestly engaged 
in arranging in some twelve or fourteen magnificent rooms in 
Paris. ‘Inter arma silent Muse,” it is said, yet the Germans and 
French, in the fever of victory and the despair of defeat, have 
been doing what we, in a period of profoundest peace and un- 
exampled prosperity, have never thought of. 

It may be said that we, too, have distinguished archeologists, 
and an unrivalled collection of Greek marbles, and some beautiful 
casts from statues in foreign museums, and this is no doubt true. 
There is no more honoured name in the archeological world than 
that of Mr. Newton, no one who has brought to light richer 
treasures of art. As in almost every department of human know- 
ledge, an Englishman holds one of the foremost places. But what 
opportunity has Mr. Newton, or his accomplished colleague, Mr 
Murray, in the engrossing duties of his laborious office, of widely 
diffusing his treasures of archeological learning ; and what chance 
has the unprepared, unaided student of gaining any knowledge of 
art or its history from a visit to the British Museum alone ? 

It must become evident, on the slightest consideration, that no 
one can either learn or teach the plastic art without frequent 
opportunities of seeing and even touching all the more important 
works which it has produced,—or rather, which have come down 
to us. Now no single gallery, not even the Vatican, is rich 
enough to furnish the teacher or the student with all he needs. 
Each of the famous museums of Europe has its advantages and 
defects, and a learner would spend his time more profitably among 
the.casts at Berlin or Munich, than in any one of the rich store- 
houses of original marbles. And even thus I am understating 
the case, for even if he had the time and the means to visit every 
museum in Europe, he would still lack the necessary conditions 
for a complete investigation of his subject. To form the eye toa 
quick and accurate appreciation of the beauties and the subtleties 
of Greek art, to a nice perception of the characteristics of different 
periods, schools, and styles, it is necessary not only to see all the 
monuments that time has spared, but to see them together in the 
same gallery, and, if possible, in the same room; for the subtler 
shades of difference fade almost instantaneously from the eye. 
The Vatican, so rich in Roman copies, is destitute of the finest 
remains of Greek art; while London, which can boast of pos- 
sessing the marbles of the Parthenon, must look to Paris and 
Munich for the earlier reliefs of Assos and the pedimental group 
of the Temple of gina, and to Florence, Rome, Naples, and 
Athens for other important links in the golden chain. 

To the student of art-history one of the most important and 
instructive departments of such a collection as I propose to form 
would be that in which the types of the Gods, as treated and 
developed by different schools and in successive periods, 
were placed side by side. Here, for example, we might 
trace the gradual change effected in the representation of 
the ‘ white-armed” spouse of Jove, without essential altera- 
tion of type or loss of identity, from the archaic bust in the Villa 
Ludovisi, which still smacks strongly of the wooden idol which it 
succeeded, through the grand majestic Juno Girgenti in the 





British Museum and the Juno Farnese at Naples, to the ‘Juno 
Ludovisi” par excellence, before which Goethe said his morning | 
prayer, and in which the goddess and the woman are so subtly | 
and exquisitely blended ; and again, in descending scale from the 





“Juno Ludovisi” to No. 15 (in the same villa), in which the 
Woman, still majestic, prevails; and then to the well-known and 


and Eschines, Pericles and Alexander, Hannibal and Scipio, 

and of seeing side by side the types of Greek and Roman, Gaul 

and Persian ? 

As the very finest remains of plastic art which we possess were 
executed in the service of architecture, and in accordance with 

architectural laws, our gallery should contain casts of those 
portions of Greek temples which were considered best adapted 
for decoration,—as the pediments, the Doric metopes, and Ionic 
friezes ; and also specimens of altars, temple furniture, candela- 
bras, vases, and sacred utensils of all kinds, which Greek art has 
endowed with its own ineffable grace. 

Such a collection, besides being essential to the artist and the 
student of art, could not fail to exercise a most beneficial in- 
fluence on the taste of our artisans and the public at large. Of 
course the “ practical men ” and the pessimists will deny this, and 
tell us that few people in England know or care anything about 
real art, and still fewer about sculpture. 

people, with a great deal of soap to boil.” 


“We are a practical 


“ Excudent alii (Italians, French, Germans] spirantia mollius aera 
Credo equidem,—vivos ducent de marmore vultus.” 


But, after all, there is no real reason for supposing that we are less 
endowed with ssthetic feeling or a capacity for art than other 
nations. The fact is that this feeling and this capacity have been 
carefully fostered by the Governments of other countries, while it 
is only within the last thirty years that any encouragement from 
above has been given to the study of art in England. ‘The very 
same things were said with respect to music some forty ycars ago, 
and yet what a happy change has been effected of late years in 
the character of our concerts, and in the manner in which they 
are appreciated and supported ! 
general, let him who thinks that the English people have no in- 
clination or talent for it go down to Kensington; or to Lam- 
beth, and see what Mr. Sparks and Mr. Doulton have done with 
small means, among very humble people. 
maintain that the noble exertions of Prince Albert to raise the 
national taste have proved altogether unavailing, and yet his 
proposals were met, in the first instance, with indifference, pro- 
phecies of failure, and even ridicule. The present age is not with- 
out indications of a growing taste for art, though it has hitherto 
so often been misdirected to ridiculous objects. Amid the 
general darkness and ignorance, we see at least the desire for 
instruction and clearer light, and we ought not to put up the 
shutters against the first feeble ray of dawn because it is not yet 
noonday- At all events, give us the means of intellectual and 
esthetic enjoyment. At present no one can study the history of 
plastic art in England, however much he may wish to do so. 


And with regard to art in 


No one will now 


I would fain believe that if proper measures be taken, the 


day may come when Oxford students will study and cherish the 
statues of their colleges, instead of burning them ; when members 
of London clubs, imbued with the beauty of Greek art, will go 
forth as righteous iconoclasts to throw down the trowsered, 
elephant-legged marble monsters which disfigure our finest halls, 
our squares, and streets; when fashion and art—now opposing 
terms—will approach one another within hailing distance ; when 
our women will dress according to the principles of taste and 
beauty, and not according to the ugly dreams of some French 
harlot or man-milliner, who at one time blows them up in iron- 
bound balloons, and at another ties them up like mummies ; when 
our maidens will dress their hair like the Venus de Medici or 
Sappho, and not like Julia Soaemias.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Water C, Perry. 


BOOKS. 


——<————— 


FREDERIC OZANAM.* 








Miss O'Meara has given us in this volume a very graphic sketch 
of the life of the chief founder of the modern Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul,—the great charitable organisation which has 
had for its object to draw together the rich and poor of our own 
days, and which has multiplied so rapidly in the short space of 
forty-four years, that it has now rooted itself effectually in France, 
Belgium, Spain, Italy, and England, as well as, we believe, in one 
or two other countries. The young lawyer,—half-poet, half-saint, 
all scholar—to whose passionate religious zeal and conviction 


lovely Juno Pentini of the Vatican, who is almost a divine coquette. | that faith without works is as dead now as St. James pronounced 
To descend from heaven to earth, from gods to heroes, what it to be at the commencement of our era, this Society mainly owed 
reader, however superficial, of ancient history would not rejoice in its origin, and that at a time when he was still a boy of twenty, 


theopportunity of comparing the busts of the heroes and worthies | - 
of Greece and Rome,—Sophocles and Euripides, Demosthenes O'Meara. Edinburgh : 





* Frederic Oranam, Professor at the Sorbonne, his Life and Works. By Kathleen 
onston and Douglas. 


1876. 
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always repudiated the title of founder. And no doubt he had 
seven colleagues in his enterprise, but it was certainly his strong 
feeling which first brought them together for practical work. The 
St. Simonian students of the time would always gladly admit the 
glory of the Church’s past, but they would ask Ozanam and the 
young Catholics of the day to show what fruits their faith 
produced now amongst men, and tell them their religion was 
a dead tree. This reproach told powerfully on Ozanam’s mind, 
and he it was who said to his Catholic friends :—“ It is all very 
well talking and arguing and holding one’s own against them, but 
why cannot we do something?” And it was by way of finding 
some practical answer to this reproach that the little meeting of 
eight friends; which has now spread so far and done so much to 
soften the dogmatic spirit both amongst Catholics and the poor 
who repudiate Catholicism, took place, in the month of May, 
1833, while Ozanam was still a law-student at Paris. ‘‘ The rules 
of the Society were simple, but stringent. It was forbidden to 
discuss politics or personal concerns at the meetings ; these topics 
were not even to be mentioned indirectly ; the Society was never to 
be made use of as a stepping-stone to worldly advancement. ..... 
Nothing of the sort was to be tolerated in the new confraternity ; 
no selfish principle was to inspire its action; it was to be 
animated only by charity, by love of God, and of suffer- 
ing humanity, without any kind of reference to self. The 
same spirit was to preside at the weekly conferences (meet- 
ings]; there was to be no display of eloquence or learn- 
ing, nothing but the reports of the work, summed up in a 
business-like manner, and the interests of the poor discussed 
in brief and simple language. The service of the members 
embraced the sick and infirm, and those who were out of work 
from some just cause, either illness or external conditions not of 
their own making ; every precaution was taken against the help 
of the society being diverted into unworthy channels, and serving 
as an encouragement to idleness and pauperism.” Such was the 
society of which Frederic Ozanam was at least the chief of the 
eight founders, and the conception of which did not enter his 
head till exactly half of his short life was already passed. Yet 
before his death—so well suited was it to the genius of the time, 
and let us frankly admit also to the genius of the Roman Catholic 
Church—there were five hundred branches of the Society in 
France, and in Paris alone its adherents had increased from eight to 
two thousand, while in Italy, Spain, Belgium, England, and also 
in Palestine, there were flourishing off-shoots. Even during 
his last illness, while he was slowly wasting away in Italy, 
Ozanam gave the last great efforts of his life to the quicken- 
ing of some of the Italian branches of tbe Society, and the 
foundation of a new one in the beautiful city of Siena, in 
spite of the discouragement with which his proposals were 
received ; and there is hardly anything more beautiful in the 
memoir than the letter, half-playful, half-passionate, and full of 
that exquisite tact which is never so perfect as when it is religious, 
which had the effect of carrying all obstacles before it, and estab- 
lishing a new branch of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul in 
the lovely, sunny, indolent town to which the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany had just then transferred half of the youth of the University 
of Pisa. This was in 1853, Ozanam had visited Siena on purpose, 
when quite too ill to do so without injury to himself, but his ardour 
had not prevailed against the prudence of the most benevolent 
Professor and the most influential priest of Siena. Padre Pendola 
did not wish to try and fail, and he kept repeating to Ozanam that the 
young nobles of Tuscany were too soft and too idle to carry out 
any undertaking to visit the poor. So Ozanam had to go away in 
despondency, saying to his friends, ‘‘ I am no longer good for any- 
thing ; God will not deign to make use of me any more.” Yet he 
did make another effort by letter, and the effort was a success :-— 

“He wrote to Padre Pendola, adjuring him to yield to his entreaties, 
and take the cause of his beloved confraternity in hand:—...... 
‘ All that you have done for myself and my little family, touched me less, 
reverend father, than the hope you held out to me at the last in favour 
of St. Vincent de Paul. This dear Society is also my family. Next to 
God, it was the means of preserving my faith, after I left my good and 
pious parents. I love it, therefore, and cling to it with all my heart ; it 
has been a joy to me to see the good seed growing and prospering in 
Tuscan soil. Above all, I have seen it do so much good, sustain so 
many young men in the path of virtue, and inspire a smaller number 
with such wonderful zeal! We have conferences at Quebec and in 


Mexico. We have them in Jerusalem. We most certainly have one in 
Paradise, for during the twenty years that we have existed at least a 


thousand members have taken the road to a better world. How, then, | = . ’ 
| had, moreover, the genius of an orator, attended his colleague's 


is it possible that we should not have one at Siena, which is called the 
antechamber of Paradise? ..... Dear and estimable friend, I send 
you, in the Bulletin of the Society, some excellent instructions on the 
* formation of conferences in houses of education,’ Assuredly your ex- 
perience needs. not to be enlightened...... Soon your best young 
men, divided into little batches of three and four, and accompanied by a 





master, will be nimbly ascending the poor man’s stairs, and you will 
see them coming home sad and happy,—sad at the sight of the 
wretchedness they have seen, happy at having even ever so little re. 
lieved it. Some will go about it coldly, perhaps, without zeabor intelli. 
gence; others, on the contrary, will tako fire at the work, and will 
on their heat to places where no conferences yet exist, or they will ree 
kindle the warmth of those that are already in existence...... and 
out of all this good a portion will be taken, and added to the crown 
which God is preparing for Padre Pendola, but which He will give him, 
I earnestly hope, as late as possible. ‘And now it dawns on me that 
I am practising the old French proverb,—Gros Jean veut précher son 
Curé. No, no, my Father, it is not I who am preaching! it is you, your 
example, your charity that are preaching to me, and bidding me leave this 
good work confidently in your hands,’ Ozanam waited a fortnight for 
an answer to this letter; it came then, brief and pregnant: ‘ My dear 
friend, I founded yesterday, the Feast of St. Vincent de Paul, two con- 
ferences, one in my college, and one in the town.’” 
These passages in the letter which achieved Ozanam’s last prac- 
tical success in this life, will probably give our readers as true a 
conception as they can obtain from any single passage, of the 
sweetness and gently persuasive tenacity of Ozanam’s genius, 
The gentle flattery to Siena,—the delicate respect to the man 
he was addressing,—the raillery directed against himself for 
insisting that he knew the good priest’s and professor’s work 
better than the Padre knew it, and yet the gentle urgency of the 
dying man, who was well aware how difficult it would be to re- 
fuse such a request, so urged, to one in his condition,—all give 
as good a glimpse as it is easy to get into Frederic Ozanam’s pene- 
trating enthusiasm,—which, like summer lightning, beautified 
everything it touched, and carried through society currents of 
magnetic influence, which were all the more effective for the 
apparent harmlessness, and even playfulness, of its flashes. 
Ozanam was, indeed, the ideal of a perfectly Liberal Roman 
Catholic, but one, nevertheless, who was as genuine a Roman 
Catholic, as profoundly orthodox, as if he had been a con- 
temporary of that St. Thomas Aquinas whose philosophy he 80 
profoundly admired. He earnestly loved the middle-ages, though 
he loved the modern simplicity, and everything in modern civilisa- 
tion which partook of the ‘enthusiasm of humanity,’ still more. 
He was a republican at heart, and a passionate friend of liberty, 
though he wished to see the liberty chiefly used to bring men 
voluntarily into the Catholic Church. In all faiths of the present 
day there is a hard Church party, and a party which believes that 
the true way of gaining men is to appeal to the best side of their 
nature, not to frighten and browbeat the worst side of their 
nature. Among the French Roman Catholics the first party has 
long been represented, and very ably represented, by the Univers, 
which is always brandishing damnation, and in its human tactics 
using the taunts and sneers which, when as clever as those of the 
Univers, probably give literary men as good a fortaste of damna- 
tion as any earthly agency could contrive. Ozanam was divided 
by a far deeper gulf from these Roman Catholics than he was 
from many heretics, though it might probably have shocked him 
to be told so. The Univers fell upon him with its usual savageness, 
and Ozanam, though he did not reply, showed how profoundly 
he despised the spiritual condition out of which this dogmatic 
desire to belabour every one in whom there seemed to be 
more Christian charity than bigotry, proceeded. And though he 
never gave up, of course, for a moment the belief of his Church 
in eternal punishments, he managed to soften it as much as is 
possible to an orthodox Catholic, and practically to act in the 
true spirit of Christianity itself, which goes on the assumption, 
not that most men are to perish everlastingly, but that Christ 
came to offer life to all. 
‘ This graceful memoir proves Ozanam to have been not only a 
very learned, but an unusually eloquent teacher. He had the 
verve and élan so rare in our English Universities, but which are 
far commoner in France, and which, where they exist, give to the 
teacher much of the atmosphere of heroism and romance which 
properly belong to the poet. And for the exercise of this kind 
of power his lectures on the history of the middle-ages afforded 
him plenty of opportunity. A characteristic story is told of 
the support he once gave to a colleague at the Sorbonne, 
M. Lenormant, who had been converted from Protestantism to 
Roman Catholicism, and whose lectures, after his conversion, 
were greatly interrupted, less apparently by the spontaneous anger 
of the students themselves, than by the instigation of some of their 
teachers. Ozanam, who, having always been a Catholic, had of 
course incurred none of the unpopularity of a convert, and 


lectures in order to give him the countenance of his presence, 
and on one occasion thus made use of his power :— 
“M. Lenormant’s appearance was greeted with hisses and yells and 








unseemly manifestations of dislike. He began to speak, but his voice 
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———— . 
in hootings and blasphemous cries. Ozanam, who was 
drowned ng' P 

ert nt, unable to contain his indignation, leaped up beside the lecturer, 
ras stood for a moment surveying the tumult with proud defiance. The 

ns action drew forth an instantaneous salvo of applause, but 

with a scornful gesture, commanded silence, and proceeded to 
tell the assembly what he thought of their behaviour, and what value 
he set on their plaudits; he spoke with a fiery vehemence that startled 
all into attention; he adjured them in the name of liberty, which they 
go loudly invoked, to respect liberty in others, and to allow every man 
freedom of his conscience. The effect of the harangue was magical ; the 
tamult ceased, and M. Lenormant continued, or rather began, his lec- 
ture, and finished it without interruption.” 
This is not the place in which to pass any criticism on Ozanam’s 
wide learning and rare beauty of style. We must content our- 
gelves with quoting from Miss O’Meara one or two illustrations 
of the sweetness and conscientiousness of his character. The 
following shows the gift of sympathy which was at the basis not 
only of his greatest achievement in life, but of his power as a 
teacher :— 

“He was gentle, even respectful, to dullness, as he was to poverty | 

in every shape; and it som ti happened that, under his fostering | 
influence, those who had utterly failed with other masters unexpectedly | 
developed with him latent capacities which had hitherto remained | 
stubborn and unproductive. There was one poor lad at the Collége 
Stanislas who had been so long a fixture at the bottom of his class | 
that the masters had ceased to pay any attention to him, looking upon 
him ashopelessly stupid. Ozanam, on being appointed Professor of the 
College, watched the boy for a time, and then called him up to his 
desk one day and encouraged him kindly, taking great pains to make | 
him understand the subject of the lesson. The lad was so touched and 
surprised, that when Ozanam had gone he sat down and wrote to 
thank him, assuring him his kindness should not be lost. ‘ Je vous 
jure que je serait Timpossible pour vous prouver ma reconnaissance,’ he 
said, and he kept his word. At the end of the year he carried off the 
first prize at the Grand Concours, and at the present moment he is a 
member of the Academy.” 
Of Ozanam’s power of literary expression we must give one or 
two slight illustrations. In one of his youthful letters to a friend 
he tells him of the despair into which he had been thrown by medi- 
tating on his own weaknesses and sins, and of going to his con- 
fessor to pour out to him all his troubles. ‘‘ Whatdo you think,” 
says Ozanam, ‘‘ he said to me? He answered me in the words of 
the Apostle, ‘ Gaudete in Domino semper.’ You will admit that it 
was a strange reply...... It needs assuredly all the boldness, all 
the pious insolence of Christianity, to hold such language, and yet 
Christianity isright.” That touch “ the pious insolence of Christian- 
ity,” is very happy, as describing the grand way in which Christian 
insight ignores the inner scruples and self-accusations of a too 
sensitive conscience, and gives as the remedy for weakness the 
injunction to rejoice ever in the Lord. As aspecimen of Ozanam’s 
eloquence,—which measured by our frigid English standard, no 
doubt often goes beyond what our reserve approves, and touches 
the point that we should call eralté,—take this short sentence, 
suggested to him by a visit to the Grande Chartreuse. ‘‘ Moun- 
tains especially, have a voice which appeals to the soul, of which 
they are in a certain sense the image,—riches and nakedness, 
immeasurable height and fathomless abysses, immense disorder, 
traces of bygone convulsions, soaring peaks, efforts to reach the 
skies, ever powerless, ever renewed!” But besides being in this 
sense eloquent, Ozanam’s letters are full of delicate artistic 
feeling. No one can describe a beautiful scene with more glowing 
and yet more refined touches. And yet no one had a sounder sense 
to keep his enthusiasmsin check. What can be better than this on 
the Bourbons ?— 

“As to political opinions, I should like to see the annihilation of the 
Spirit of politics for the benefit of the social spirit. I have for the old 
royalty all the respect which one owes to a glorious invalid, but I would 
not lean on him, because with his wooden leg he could not keep pace 
with the new generation. I neither deny nor repudiate any combination 
of government ; I regard them all merely as instruments for making 
mankind happier and better.” 
In a word, this volume of Miss O’Meara’s presents with perfect 
good-taste the picture of a very eminent man, whose power was 
of the most fascinating kind, and therefore, of course, entirely 
destitute of conscious fascination,—a man whose noblest quality 
was his humility, but whose rare intellectual gifts were precisely 
those which would so set off that deep humility as to make it a 
loadstone to attract all who knew him. The charm of his not 
unvoluminous writings was great; but the charm of his letters 
18 even greater still. 








ASYLUM CHRISTL* 
Writren from a liberal point of view, the story bearing the 


lost her so much of her best blood and so many of her 
stoutest hearts. The Dragonnades, as these impolitic persecu- 
tions were called, drove vast numbers of ‘‘ heretics ” to the shores 
of our own country, where, under the sympathetic rule of the 
new Protestant Government, they found that refuge and protection 
which won from them a new and grateful name for England— 
perhaps the proudest and most royal she has ever borne,—Asylum 
Christi. To these refugees, and to the manifold talents of 
brain and hand which they introduced into our commerce, 
the England of to-day is indebted for a large portion both 


‘of her present population and abundant industry, and it must 


therefore be remembered that the events recounted in the story 
before us are of national concern to English readers, and should 


“not be regarded as belonging to foreign history, or as affecting 


interests apart from those of our own country. Romances drawn 
from the times of the ‘‘Grand Monarque” are usually limited to 
chronicles of Court intrigues, political cabals among the fine gentle- 
men, squabbles for the right of the ‘‘tabouret” among the fine 
ladies, and an occasional excitement over the expulsion of a 
minister or the disgrace of a favourite. But the author of Asylum 
Christi cares nothing for life and incidents of such a nature; he 
takes his theme from the truer and deeper history of the 
heart of the nation, a history embodied in the progress of 
thought, of moral freedom, and of liberty of conscience, to 
obtain which Norman gentlemen made themselves poor, and 
the untrained bands of the Cevennes mountaineers fought to the 
death against the armies of the King. Events such as these 
leave their mark upon humanity and have an application for all 
time. It was lack of sympathy which emptied France of her 
middle-class during the Dragonnades; it is lack of sympathy 
which ever impels all religious or social persecutions; lack of 
that divine faculty which sees with the eyes of others, feels with 
their hearts, and if need be, abases itself to the level of their 
comprehension, not that it may lower itself, but that it may be 
just with them. The demonstration of this truth must, we think, 
be the moral purpose of the present book, and those of its readers 
who see deeper than the mere recital of adventures will not 
fail to discover that the spirit of the recital differs widely 
from that which animates most writers upon the Huguenot 
persecutions, ‘True to the principles of toleration, Mr. Gilliat, 
although naturally enlisting interest on the side of the suffering 
Protestants, represents so fairly the motives and religious opinions 
actuating the Catholics, that however strong may be the reader's 
national predilection in favour of the Reformed faith, he will find 
reason in the pages of Asylum Christi to regard its opponents less 
with anger than with sorrow. The Jesuit of the story, Father 
Beretti, schemer and persecutor though he is, is not the vulgar 
Jesuit of most novels, but a well-bred, scholarly gentleman, 
whose virtues are his own, and whose faults are the faults 
of his Order; the Bishop of Coutances is as kindly and 
good-humoured an ecclesiastic as any spiritual peer on 
our own Bench; and the two principal Catholic ladies 
introduced into the narrative are charming conceptions, drawn 
with rare delicacy and intuition. The single English character, 
a young Protestant lady named Ethel Digby, is a noble specimen 
of true and refined womanhood. In her the author shows us how 
a woman may and should be at once brave and tender, frank 
and modest, light-hearted, and of serious mind. Fearless inthe 
right place and at the right time, ready and able to do gallant 
deeds from which even men recoil, she has a gentle heart, 
and never displays her courage or her skill at the expense 
of a fellow-creature’s pain. She is the girl to gallop out 
alone on a bare-backed war-horse, through the rising tide of a 
treacherous coast, in order to rescue a stranger who is sinking in 
the quicksands a quarter of a mile away,—an act full of deadly 
peril, undertaken for a purely unselfish end, but she is not the 
girl to let a thoughtless young ‘ militaire” fire upon a living 
inoffensive animal for sport or for display of prowess. We give 
quotations from the two passages in question :— 


“Ethel did not kneel,—she could not pray just then. Once she 
looked to the brave Gustave, once to the menacing tide, as if she were 
measuring the space and comparing it with the time; then she turned 
impatiently as if seeking some one with whom she could devise a means 
of rescue, and as she turned, she saw below, within the walls, some of 
the dragoons’ chargers standing unsaddled, and fastened to the wall by 
their halters. As quick as thought she had unfastened two of the 
horses, mounted one, and led the other at a trot down the narrow street 
and out of the gates...... The dragoons hurrahed ; the two horses 





above title deals with the dangers and persecutions which, 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century, environed 
the Huguenots of France, and by massacre, flight, and exile 


* Asylum Christi: a Story of the Dragonnades. By Edward Gilliatt, M.A. 3 yols. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 





pricked up their ears at the familiar battle-cry, and laid themselves 
out at racing pace across the sands... ... Marie was in a flutter of 
mingled pride and fear on her friend’s account, and so earnestly did 
she throw herself into the situation, that, without knowing it, she 
clutched the Comte’s arm tightly as she leaned forward over the wall. 
‘ She has dismounted !’ was the general cry of the crowd, whose excited 
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merves were strung to their utmost tension. ‘ They have mounted the 
stranger behind the Anglaise; now, gallop for it!’..... Splash, 
splash! gallop and splash! through the first curdled waters of the 
flowing sea. They can hear the brave charger panting; only the pool 
to cross now, and she will clatter through the gates and up the paved 
street! But there is a rush on the walls, people running to see if the 
charger will go willingly through the deep water. It was above 
his knees when he started, but many a full wave has deepened 
it now. See! she pulls him up as he nears it, for she 
has noticed the different look of the water—not foaming and 
bubbling, like the shallow waves she has come through, but still 
and green, and slow-swelling waves rise and fall upon its bosom. 
She pats his shoulder and speaks to him,—it is English; but he puts 
one ear back. The breathless crowd above can hear her speak, then 
with slow determined foot he plods on knee-deep,—up to his girths. 
Ha! a great swell rising from behind lifts him from his legs. ‘Lean 
forward !’ shout the dragoons. She has clutched the mane. That last 
wave has carried her away almost, but the water grows shallower, and 
in a moment Du Hamel and a score of his fellow-soldiers have sur- 
rounded her, and lifted her down all dripping, blushing, laughing !” 


A splendid deed, graphically told. And here is its pendant :— 


** As usual, Du Hamel found himself close to Ethel and Marie, who 
with the rest had hurried out. The lieutenant was loading his piece, 
in case the creature should come near enough to be shot...... As 
it rose or the top of each long wave it presented a good mark for the 
sportsman, though the rapidly falling shadows somewhat blurred its 
outline. Du Hamel raised his carbine. ‘Do not shoot, monsieur; is it 
not a dog?’ exclaimed Ethel, grasping the young officer by the arm. 
erro ‘It is easy to take away a life. I always marvel how it is 
that you men are so fond of destroying innocent creatures, it seems to 
me, if you will pardon me, a childish cruelty.’ The lieutenant bit his 
lip. ‘When shall I learn to please mademoiselle? I am for ever being 
taunted with my folly. Diable! I will try and perform some action 
which a man should do.’” 


There is a delicacy of intuition and a true appreciation of nobility 
in the conception of Ethel Digby which may serve as a lesson 
to not a few modern depictors of feminine character. The writer, 
we think, must somewhere have met with such a woman, and he 
has justly preserved her portrait for the world. 

There are throughout the book many indications that its author 
possesses healthy instincts of sympathy with Nature’s humbler 
children, and that he is not afraid to own their common brother- 
hood with man. In one of the early chapters of the first volume, 
an aristocratic stag-hunt terminates with the following pretty 
little episode, the moral of which is sufficiently obvious to render 
comment unnecessary :— 


“As the Sieur’s horse clattered on the stones that paved the road in 
front of the house, there was a momentary hush of voices, caps were 
doffed and curtseys dropped; then an old man, stepping forward, ex- 
plained, in a hurried manner,—' Excuse me, monseigneur, we are 
selling off to-day..... when what do we hear but your lordship’s horn 
sounding over the hill-side, and then tout-a-coup comes your lordship’s 
stag, right into the centre of the ring, knocks down the salesman, and 
vanishes into the farmhouse! Ah! monseigneur, mais c’est si dréle!’ 
‘Et apres? The stag,—where is it now ?’ asked Cornelli. ‘Ah, the stag! 
that is whatI was going to tell monseigneur.’..... At the mention of 
the Count’s name there was a stir of surprise. André was about to answer, 
‘when an upper window was flung open in the old farmhouse, and a grey- 
headed old man, attired in black, and wearing large Geneva bands round 
his neck, leaned half-out, and waving his hand said, in a deep, quiet 
voice, ‘It is I, monseigneur, who have shut the door against your 
huntsmen, and have hitherto saved the life of a poor hunted beast. In 
the Name of the God of Mercy, I ask you to déliver from death a crea- 
ture that hath shown wit enough to fly for shelter to a human habita- 
tion.’ A scornful Jaugh burst from the bystanders, the huntsmen gave 
vent to indignant murmurs, the Count de Pontorson uttered an oath. 
Ethel looked at the Sieur, and seemed to plead for the stag. The gamins 
were muttering between their teeth, ‘A bas les pasteurs!’ This saved 
the life of the poor beast. De Cornelli, glancing round with flashing 
eyes, ordered silence, on pain of instant imprisonment. .... . ‘ Hunts- 
men, draw off your dogs. Monsieur le Curé, your plea for mercy is 
heard. Monseigneur, I am sorry the day’s sport has come to so sudden 
a termination, but you will allow that we have given you a good 


gallop.’” 

And again, when Henri Guillot, the hero of the book (by the 
way, is not “Guillot” the old French form of “ Gilliatt,” and 
can the author be writing a family history ?) revisits the deserted 
and ruined home of his banished Huguenot friends, one of the 
sights which there meet his eyes is thus touchingly described :-— 


“ Moving away, I missed the hound Maintenon. I gave a low whistle, 
and he answered me with a whimper. ‘ Mon Dieu!’ said I, ‘he has 
found something,’ and I ran back to see what it was, and there, to be 
sure, I found him licking something that lay upon the ground. I 
stooped,—faugh, what a sight! There lay, drenched in gore, poor old 
Richelieu, his tongue out, his eyes bloodshot. Methinks he recognised 
my voice, for he just flapped his tail once on the ground, and 
twitched his ears back,—aye, ’tisa dog’s welcome! It moved me 
sorely that I could do the old hound no service, yet ‘tis something 
when you lie wounded to death to feel the gentle touch of a hand you 
know, and Richelieu seemed to appreciate my sympathy. Nay, Ethel, 
I do not wonder that you weep; I myself felt the tears rise as faras my 
throat, but I choked them down. ‘Come, Mzintenon,’ said I, ‘ we 
must leave the poor fellow!’ And much ado I bad to draw him 
away; he was for ever trotting back to give his old playmate a last 
lick. ‘Truly,’ thonght I,‘in the love of the brutes must be re- 
flected the mind of God! ‘Deus est animus brutorum,’ as your dear 





father used to say; and Richelieu was no heretic,—what did the fiends 


want to shoot him for?” 

Such little touches of sympathetic feeling as these, in a book 
dealing unavoidably for the greater part with scenes of heartless 
slaughter and havoc, have a singular beauty of relief, as th ; 
in the midst of a discordant battle of sounds, one should touchg 
single harp-string and sound a thrilling chord of unexpected 
melody. And these evidences of tenderness are the more 
valuable and interesting, because, as the whole style and manner 
of the work itself amply testify, the author of Asylum Christi is no 
mere sentimentalist, who has developed his heart at the expense 
of his head, but a ripe scholar and historian. Yet so airy and 
playful a scholar is he, so full of quips and cranks and sly quaint. 
ness, that his Latin epigrams and his classical allusions, plentify] 
though they are, carry with them no air of obtrusiveness, no sug. 
picion of pedantry. If the present novel be, as we imagine, 
his first adventure into the realms of ‘light literature,” it igg 
book of remarkable promise, and indicates the possession of g 
power and vitality on the part of its author which, in due time, 
may lead him to a high position as a reviver of that difficult and 
therefore neglected branch of art, historical romance. 





MYTHOLOGY AMONG THE HEBREWS.* 

Tuts learned work, applying to the Bible certain modern methods 
of myth-interpretation, takes in hand the Old Testament Patri. 
archs, and reduces them one after another to personifications of 
the powers of nature. Abraham is the Night-sky, and his wife 
Sarah is the Moon, who is jealous of Hagar, the Sun. “The 
battle of the two figures of the Night-sky against Hagar is again 
that inexhaustible theme of all mythology, the battle of Day with 
Night.” (p. 119.) The hot mid-day Sun destroys his own daughter, 
the Dawn, which natural event, being rendered into mythological 
phrase, gives rise to the legend of Jephthah sacrificing his 
daughter. (p. 104). Noah is yet another personified sun, and if 
his “intoxication is also to be accounted for, then this prominent 
circumstance must describe the reeling motion with which the 
Sun, exhausted by his long course, staggers towards his repose.” 
(p. 131.) We may as well express at the outset our opinion that 
these particular ‘‘ identifications ” are mere fancies, resting on no 
scientific foundation whatever. At the same time, Dr. Goldziher's 
book is deserving of attention, from its ingenuity and the value of 
the mythological matter it contains, merits which have induced % 
excellent a scholar as Mr. Russell Martineau to translate it. More- 
over, it brings an interesting question to a point where it ought to be 
faced and answered. How far is it safe to use as a philosophical 
method the interpretation of heroic personages of tradition as mere 
mythic personifications of nature, according to the theory brought 
into notice by Kuhn, and after him by Max Miiller, and expanded 
by such writers as Cox, De Gubernatis, and the author of the 
present work ? 

That among the mass of Hebrew stories collected in the Old 
Testament some are mythical is now generally admitted by 
educated people who have allowed themselves to weigh the 
evidence. The Bishop of Manchester, a candid, but not scepti- 
cally-minded scholar, lately told a medical congregation point- 
blank that he did not expect them to believe in the historical 
accuracy of the chapters in Genesis which relate the creation and 
fall of man. His view seemed to be that these stories embody 
true principles as to the progress of the human race, which 
amounts to classing them as edifying myths or parables. Having 
once ‘let in the reasoner” (as the old Quaker phrase goes), Dr. 
Fraser would probably feel obliged to admit that the story of the 
Tower of Babel can no longer answer its evident original purpose 
of explaining the variety of human languages, and that the tale of 
Lot’s guests is no longer to be accepted as really accounting for 
the physical geography of the Dead Sea district. As creations of 
early philosophy still clothed in mythic garb, as moral apologues 
bearing the clear stamp of the Hebrew mind, these Jegends will 
hold their place in religious literature, but in the light of modern 
philology and geology they must be recognised as myth, not 
history. ‘To say this is to admit in principle that the historical and 
non-historical elements in the Patriarchal narratives must be judged 
by critical evidence, and all we now propose to do is to see how 
far Dr. Goldziher’s theory is in accordance with reasonable 
criticism. ; 

When Dr. Goldziher interprets Abraham and Isaac as being 
the Night-sky and the Sun, what he has to go upon is that 
Abram means “High Father” and Isaac means “ Laughing. 





i i i 7 iber. 
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Then he settles it that the High Father is the sky, and that the 
sense of sky being mixed up with that of rain, it is the nightly or 
rainy sky which is referred to in the myth. And as the sun, or 
the sunrise, or the day, is said to laugh, therefore the laughing 
or smiling is,—the sunset. ‘The ‘ Smiling one’ whom the 
‘High Father’ intends to slay is the smiling day, or more closely 
defined, the smiling sunset, which gets the worst of the contest 
with the night-sky and disappears.” (p. 96.) Reading this, it occurs 
to the bewildered critic that sunsets hardly smile even in poetry, 
and that the very point of the Biblical story is that Isaac was not 

_ But even supposing this method of translating names 
into mythical ideas to be carried out consistently, what force of 
proof is there in it? To try.another of the author's arguments, 
Rachel means “sheep,” but men in the mythic stage fancy clouds 
to be like sheep, so Rachel must mean ‘‘cloud,” and she has ason, 
Joseph, that is, ‘‘ Multiplier or Increaser,” so he must be the 
rain. “It is this ‘Multiplier, Son of the Cloud,’ alone who 
can bring aid when the earth is visited by long drought and 
famine. The multiplying rain gives back to the parched earth 
her fertility, and procures nourishment for starving mankind. 
This simple idea is formed from the mythic base into the story of 
the famine in Egypt and Joseph’s aid in allaying it.” (p. 167.) But 
surely much of this is mere juggling with names, and we have 
only to do the trick some other way to see what it is worth. 
Joseph the Multiplier shall mean the Earth, which is quite as good 
an interpretation as the Rain, and then we shall have it that the 
earth receives the sown grain for a season and brings it forth again, 
which will furnish as satisfactory a ‘‘ mythic base” as Dr. Goldziher’s 
for the story of Joseph storing up the corn for the Egyptians. 
And as for the author’s way of seeing mythic episodes scattered 
all over the Patriarchal traditions, there is plenty of English 
history from which the same method-would extract similar results. 
David's ruddy countenance is relied on as a feature derived from 
solar myth, but look at the pictures of Henry VIIL., and see what 
a solar hero he would make; how hotly he pursued and how 
remorselessly he abandoned those poor Dawns of his, Anne Boleyn 
and the others (of course, we do not look for human morality in 
cosmic beings like Herakles or Henry), till eventually he falls into 
the arms of his last spouse, the Night, and there is an end of him. 
With all our author’s learning, he has a defect unhappily common 
among mythologists (perhaps this is what makes them take to 
mythology), that he cannot understand how much evidence is 
required to set up a fair working probability. 

What amount of evidence may fairly be demanded to prove 
that an ancient legend is a nature-myth? Perhaps the best 
answer is to point to two Biblical stories in which, if any- 
where, the Israelites seem to have worked such elements into 
their literature. Mr. Martineau has added much to the value of 
the present volume by translating, as an —_— the essay in 
which Professor Steinthal, of Berlin, argued some fifteen years 
ago, that Samson was the Sun. Here there is a leading etymology 
to begin with, for the name ‘‘Samson”—more accurately spelt 
Shimshon—is derived from Shemesh the Sun, meaning the Sunny 
or Solar one. Samson’s riddle, Steinthal argues, has no natural 
sense in it, for no bees would make honey in a rotting carcase ; 
but it has an astronomical sense, for the season for taking honey 
is when the sun is in the sign of Leo, so honey does come out of 
the lion. And as to the foxes with the firebrands, we know from 
Ovid that in Rome at the feast of Ceres they hunted through the 
circus foxes with lighted torches tied on their backs, and it is argued 
that this ceremony was to avert from the fields the effects of the 
“red fox,” the mildew (robigo) in wheat caused by hot sunshine 
after cold nights. As for Samson’s hair, one naturally thinks of 
Apollo’s locks and the Sun’s rays, which it so weakens him to 
lose, though Steinthal prefers the decline of nature in winter and 
the new growth in spring. These are among Steinthal’s strongest 
points, and opinions may differ as to whether his argument is, on 
the whole, convincing, but at any rate he has an arguable case. 
Another was noticed some years since, and is brought forward 
again by Dr. Goldziher. The notion of a hero being swallowed 
bya monster and released again is among the commonest mythical 
ideas in the world, and the people who talk of it sometimes re- 
cognise that what is meant by it is the sun’s being swallowed up 
by the darkness and reappearing. What we call an eclipse of the 


Woman-Night. It is not difficult to suppose that this well-known 
idea may have supplied the author of Jonah with an episode for his 
parable, its sense remaining so clear that the prophet actually 
cries ‘‘out of the belly of Hades.” This is an amount of evidence 
which Biblical critics are at any rate bound to consider, and if 
they reject it, to show cause. Had Dr. Goldziher devoted him- 
self only to points where the reasons for assigning a mythical base 
are at all considerable, he would have done more for his subject 
than by his reckless and often groundless guessing. But he is 
only carrying out in their utmost lawlessness the lawless proceed- 
ings of his mythological school. When we have read Goldziher 
and De Gubernatis, we can go back to Kuhn and Max Miiller, and 
already see the original fault in their brilliant conceptions. No 
doubt they have strong cases to begin upon. There is an irre- 
sistible ingenuity in Kuhn’s argument for Prometheus, the fire- 
bringer, being a sort of personification of the pramantha, or fire- 
churn, by which the Brahmans still produce by friction their 
divine fire. So long as Max Miiller does not stray too far from the 
myths which the Greeks told of Helios the Sun, and Selene the 
Moon, and Eos the Dawn, and the like transpareut personifica- 
tions of nature, we feel ourselves on solid ground. But even 
these safer guides soon entice us into boggy places, where we 
know we should sink in a moment if we stopped to consider. 
And where Kuhn and Miller will go no further, there is now a 
whole school of younger guides, each with a Will-of-the-wisp for 
a lantern, ready to take us on into the open marsh. No, we 
will not go on, we say, but rather get back to the starting- 
point, and set off exploring anew, in a slower, safer way. In all 
seriousness, this is what ought to be done, to begin again at the 
beginning of comparative mythology, only admitting interpreta- 
tions so cogent that their contradiction involves a greater im- 
probability than their acceptance. ‘To trial by such a method we 
are willing to submit the Old Testament, like any other ancient 
record, with the expectation that by separating unhistorical 
parts, new clearness will be given to all real personal traditions 
of Hebrew life before the monarchy. But this, it will be found, 
is a very different process from guessing the Patriarchs, at our 
fancy, into suns and moons, 





MR. PALGRAVE ON DUTCH GUIANA.* 

Mr. PALGRAVE looks back with pathetic regret to old days in the 
East. ‘Those who recollect—and who that has once read does 
not recollect ?—his book on Arabia will share that regret. Nor 
does this mean any disrespect to the volume before us, which is 
indeed a vivid, striking picture of the country which the writer 
visited. But the difference between the two may be thus expressed. 
Mr. Palgrave has visited Dutch Guiana, but he lived in the East. 
Let us be thankful, however, for what we have. The rapid im- 
pressions of so practised an observer are valuable, not to speak of 
the literary merit which is sure to be found in what comes from 
Mr. Palgrave’s pen. 

Dutch Guiana is not, indeed, a country of which it is difficult 
to get a fairly satisfactory idea in a short time. There is but a 
small part which there is any practical utility in visiting. The 
cultivated land bears but a small proportion to the area of the 
whole :— 

“Oat of a million and a half of acres, the rough estimate of land 
superficies in Datch Guiana, about four hundred thousand acres appear 
on the public records as having been, not simultaneously, but at 
different times granted out for cultivation, and of these, again, not quite 
thirty thousand are actually occupied; so that the cultivated land 
stands in proportion to that granted as about one-thirteenth ; to the 
total, of one-fiftieth only. Of this small oasis amid an ocean of forest, 
hardly an acre but is situated in the close neighbourhood of the capital, 
or along the lower courses of the rivers; not a single estate is to be 
found at a distance of more than forty miles in a straight line from 


the sea.” 

We may compare the country to Egypt. It lies almost wholly 
about the river. Whatever attraction for the naturalist and 
sportsman the almost unknown forests may have, for the traveller 
who seeks to estimate the social and economical condition of the 
colony they have no importance. And just as any one who has 
visited Cairo, and sailed up the Nile, may claim with much truth 
to have seen Egypt, so the traveller who has spent a few weeks 
in Paramaribo, the capital, and made a voyage of about forty 





sun, the Hindus say is the dragon Rahu devouring him and letting 
him out again. The maw of the monster in some of these stories 
is a dark region, where there are not only people, but Jands and | 
Villages ; in fact, it is Hades, and the New Zealanders say in so 
many words that the monstrous being into whose body the hero 
Maui crept just as the sunset-bird began to sing may still be seen | 
flashing out on the horizon in the West, and her name is Great- 


miles up the Surinam, has not much more to learn about Dutch 


| Guiana, except, indeed, that intimate knowledge of the people 


which comes only after long residence, and not always after that. 
Mr. Palgrave visited the country in order to satisfy himself by 
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personal inquiry whether it is really true, as is often said, that the 
prosperity of British Guiana itself, once a possession of Holland, 
is built on a foundation of Dutch institutions and Dutch industry. 
It would be well, it occurred to him, to find out how the colony 
that was still under the same rule was going on. He found it, 
indeed, in a condition that could scarcely be called prosperous :— 

“ Though a comfortable, and so far at least as the majority of its in- 
dwellers are concerned, a contented town, Paramaribo cannot, if com- 
aes say, with Georgetown: or Bridgetown, Kingston or even Port 

"Espagne, take rank as exactly prosperous or progressive. True, the 

streets of the Creole quarters of the city are constantly extending 
themselves; there, now rows of small, neat dwellings, each with its gay 
garden and well-stocked provision-ground, spring up year by year, but 
in the commercial and what may, in a general way, be termed the 
European quarter of the town, large, half-empty stores, tall, neglected- 
looking houses, a prevailing want of fresh repair—here deficient paint, 
there broken wood-work—besides a certain general air of listlessness, 
verging on discouragement, and an evident insufficiency of occupation, 
not from want of will, but of means, all combine to give an appearance 
of stagnation suggestive of ‘ better days,’ for the European colonists at 
least, in the past, and contrasting almost painfully with the more 
thriving back streets and suburbs beyond. If any of my readers have 
visited Italy inthe sad, bygone years when Italy was a geographical 
name only, and there compared, as they may well have done, the trim 
* Borghi’ of Grand-Ducal Florence with her stately but dilapidated 
Lungarno, or have, at Genoa, seen the contrast of those times between 
the palatial loneliness of Strada Balbi and the pretty, grove-embosomed 
villas of recent commercial date, they might, under all local differences 
of circumstance and colouring, recognise something not dissimilar, both 
in the meaning implied and effect produced, in this Transatlantic 
capital of Dutch Guiana.” 
Mr. Palgrave can account for this state of things without im- 
puting blame to the colonists. The chief cause, he thinks, is want 
of capital, which is attracted, for the most part, to the promising 
region of Java. Then there has been the frequent change of 
masters, and that which has tried all European colonies so 
severely,—emancipation, not the less depressing because it was 
unwisely deferred. ‘There have been fearful outbreaks of fever 
and more than one destructive conflagration. On the whole, Mr. 
Palgrave thinks that the Dutch have managed their colony well. 
As to their dealing with the negro population, he is very 
emphatic :— 

“ And thus the ex-slave has, with a rapidity of change to which, I 
believe, no parallel can be found in the history of any other West 
Indian colony, blended into national and even, within certain limits, 
into social unison with his masters,—a unison so little impaired by the 
inevitable, however involuntary, rivalry consequent on differences, some 
artificial, indeed, but some immanent, of caste and race, as to afford the 
best hopes for the future of the entire colony.” 

This testimony is the more remarkable, because the Dutch are 
commonly believed to be very hard in their dealing with subject- 
races. What Mr. Palgrave has to say on these and other social 
topics is interesting in the highest degree. As to the plan by 
which he proposes to recruit the insufficient population of the 
coluny, viz., the importing of negroes from the East Coast of | 
Africa, it has, we must own, a dangerous look, nor is it improved 

by his proposal to abolish as useless the stipulation for a return 

passage. Where are the negroes to come from? Not from the} 
coast,—there they are ready to trade, but not to emigrate. And 
how can they be brought from the interior except by force? It 
is only among an intelligent people, like the Hindoos and the 
Chinese, that labour-emigration can be carried on without 


degenerating into slavery. 








FLOTSAM AND JETSAM.* 
Mr. Domertt’s shorter poems resemble his long and striking New 
Zealand poem in this, that they are always graphic, often brilliant, 
and generally full of force. What, with one or two exceptions, they 
want, is the subduing lyrical feeling which warms and modu- | 





mood of semi-voluptuous delight in which the beauty’ of Italy ig 
apt to lap the soul. We'extract them from the lines 

the Stelvio, the writer telling us that he refused to’ yield toiths 
fascination of Italian loveliness till he had first tasted the hardiee 
joy of the mountaineer’s daring and achievement :— 


“From grand regrets, Circean charms 

Of soul or sense, we turn our faces, 

And seek thy hardier sister’s arms— 
An Amazon’s embraces ! 


The golden lakes like glittering pages 
Around the royal Righi sleeping ; 
The Faulhorn’s band of hoary sages 
Their stern cold vigil keeping ; 
The Gemmi’s granite battlements 
Hang darkly from the depth of heaven ; 
And maddening down the mountain rents, 
White torrents headlong driven! 


The glacier’s sea of huddling cones, 
Its tossing tumult tranced in wonder; 
And ’mid mysterious tempest-tones, 
The lauwine’s sliding thunder. 
O joy! to seek bright cliffs—far-spied 
O’er morning mist-glooms—silvery-gleaming 
Through sun-lit fleece-bars, each beside 
Its shadow, slowly steaming ! 
By Lauterbrun; up Meyringen ; 
Between the flanking walls to wander 
And airy turrets of the glen 
Of fiercely groaning Kander ! 
To thread the green white-speckled vales. 
Beneath some rampart so high-towering— 
Across the clouds its summit sails !|— 
Then watch black pines low-cowering; 


Or crowding upward, where they pause, 
Close-phalanxed storming some great fastness ; 
Or strew their slain huge trunks like straws 
Upon the mountain’s vastness ! 
While Earth and Sky against us fight, 
A savage scowling combination, 
To struggle up each giant height 
In weary exultation ! 


To climb the skies on mountain sides, 
An ocean-waste of peaks commanding; 
And drink the gale the eagle rides, 
Breast, heart, and soul expanding !— 


This first ;—and then aside we fling 
Stern toilsome resolution’s armour; 
And rush where all thy Syrens sing, 
Thou everlasting charmer !” 
You could not easily find a brighter succession of sharply-outlined 
sketches than these, but the pictures might be pictures floating 
on the surface of a mountain lake, so little is there in them of 
the tone of eager and arduous struggle which we gather from 
the context that the poet meant them to embody. They are pictures 
on the retina, or rather,—for that is not true,—pictures conceived 
by the intellectual imagination, with plenty of wonder in themand 
plenty of awe, and not a little delight in the images of power 
flashing before it, but none of the ascetic rapture of self-discipline 
and upward striving for which the opening prepares us. It isthe 
same with the few lines on prayer, which are written, as it were, 
from a bird’s-eye view of the state of mind and heart to which 
they refer, instead of from the centre of that state, and thus become 
rather a hesitating apology, than a lyrical vindication of prayer:— 
“ Well, pray !—though in good sooth, to pray 

Is to doubt God, who’s injured ?—Nay, 

To some strong souls opprest with clay, 

Staggering along their clouded way, 

It seems a stimulant and stay ; 

And where’s the wit can surely say 

What bounds the must-be—what the may?” 


It is the same with the brilliant lines on St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


lates and breathes through the whole, so that the whole poem | —which would, by the way, better have been connected with St. 
seems possessed by the same spirit and the embodiment of the | Peter’s at Rome, if it had not been intended to be a defence of 
same finely-tempered mood. As a rule, the poems, though | dome-crowned Cathedrals against Gothic Cathedrals from a point 
glittering with prismatic colour, strike one as the product rather | of view of intellectual breadth and scientific catholicity whi’) 
of intellectual insight, than of those emotions which manage so to | would have seemed grotesque in relation to St. Peter's ;—they «-° 
pitch the note, that from the outset we are aware at once in what | full of thought and grasp and happy metaphor, but they do 19t 
zone of feeling we are moving. ‘The poems are not, asa rule, | quite succeed in conveying that sense of unity in vastness, of 4 
sad or joyous, pathetic or exultant, wistful or thankful. The | triumphant firmament of grandeur overarching a multitude of 
key-note is not given by feeling, but by thought. They | minor victories of knowledge, will, and feeling, which Mr. Domett 
paint nature with sharp, brilliant touches, but hardly indicate evidently means the poem to represent to us, and which, intel- 
in what mood these luminous glimpses were gained, or | lectually and imaginatively, it does paint for us, but does not 


whether, when gained, the vision was a vision only of the} 


mind, or a passion of the soul as well. Take, for instance, these 
brilliant pictures of Swiss scenery, which are evidently intended 
to inspire the mood of bold endeavour, as distinguished from that 





* Flotsam and Jetsam; Rhymes Old and New. By Alfred Domett, Author of 
* Ranolf and Amohia.” London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1877. 


rhythmically imbue us with. For our own parts, we differ in toto 
| from the idea of the poem. The pointed Gothic Cathedral seems 
‘to us to express, after the highest possible fashion, the mood of 
worship, while the domed Cathedrals of the basilican type rather at- 
tempt, we suppose, to express the divine unity, majesty, and law. 
| Now if the Church is to embody not the converging wants and hopes 
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and prayers of men, but the perfect completeness, harmony, and re- 
ative subordination, of the various parts included in the scope of 
the divine thought, then indeed it may be modelled on the dome- 
like plan which seems to Mr. Domett so much the grander. But 
after all, what we need in a church is rather to help the weak 
human spirit, than to give it an image of the One and the Absolute 
one, too, which cannot possibly be also an image of Infinity, but 
must, by the very necessity of the case, bar out the vault of heaven, 
and make us feel the vainness of theattempt to embody in the temple 
any type of God. But putting aside the question as to which is 
the highest type of a Cathedral, whether it should embody and 
therefore stimulate the religious emotions and wants of the 
worshippers, or rather mould for us some image of the per- 
fect knowledge and complete harmony of the divine purposes, 
what we want to point out is that Mr. Domett in the very 
striking and original poem to which we refer, does not, to 
our mind, succeed at all in so tuning his rhythm as to make the 
metre of the poem insinuate the burden which would best suit its 
teaching. The poem is too long to extract as a whole, and we 
fear that by taking a portion only we may not do full justice to 
its brilliant workmanship ; but we will take the first five stanzas, 
—by no means the finest, but containing, as it were, the outline 
of the whole,—and ask our readers whether or not the poet 
gives an adequate representation in his metre, of the effect he 
intends to convey :— 
: “Sart Pavr’s. 

O not here the faint illuming, not the mystery sombre-dooming 
That o’ershadows o!d Cathedrals of a dimly-dreaming time; 

Grand as Forests with their tangles, interlacing high arch-angles, 
And long alleys pillar-crowded ; type of Faith that stifles, strangles 
All discursive Speculation and free Reason as a crime! 

Not their faery-frowning fretwork, not their glamour-lights and 


glooming— 
"Tis another kind of grandeur makes THIs TEMPLE so sublime! 


I. 
What a thrill of exultation—sense of freedom, elevation, 
As its luminous expansion seems to welcome you and cheer! 
Now aspiringly ascending, and now lovingly o’erbending, 
Such a whirl of golden cireles so harmoniously blending ! 
How the lovely lines of lustre link, dispart and reappear! - 
With a majesty how graceful, what a grand serene elation, 
And a flowery sunny gladness, like the World’s in Spring-career ! 


m1. 
‘Tis as Nature had the moulding of this Temple—its upholding— 
And had deigned to proud Invention her diviner might to prove ; 
So had fashioned it in keeping with the Planets in their leaping, 
With the Suns and starry Systems in resplendent circles sweeping ; 
And that ample dome of heaven circumambient above, 
In its tender blue infinitude of beauty all-enfolding, 
Sweetly swathing all Creation with immensity of Love ! 


Iv. 
Is not this the very Shrine for the consummate Faith men pine for, 
Bright and boundless as the Future of the enfranchised human mind? 
Which shall gather all the races in real Catholic embraces, 
Lend idealised World-worship every Muse’s gifts and graces; 
When the nation to its marvel of magnificence less blind, 
Shall fulfil the dream of glory ’twas imagined so divine for, 
And invest it with the splendonrs its conceiver first designed. 


v. 
Then those massy piers upstanding so symmetrical, commanding, 
Flute and fillet shall be tinted with striation flowery-warm ; 
And the rainbow ares diverging from them everyway, and merging 
Tn the maze of circled beauty, as o’er cataract-clouds upsurging, 
Shall be robed in radiant colours iridescent as their form ; 
While a thousand golden gleamings, to the Dome’s superb expanding, 
Flash around as happy Harth’s do, when Hope's symbol crowns the 
storm.” 
The intention of that metre we take to be exultation, but it is 
certainly rather harsh exultation—the somewhat too skilfully- 
contrived rhymes surprising one here and there with a sense that a 
problem has been solved which was within an ace of failing, and 
has-been solved with a certain jerk, after all. The ball falls 
into the right socket, but falls with a little crash that requires 
you to take note of the completeness of the design. Now, to 
us, that effect does not recommend the drift of the poem 
but rather pleads against it. Even if the exultation were more 
perfectly joyous, it would hardly plead for the simple unity 
of the dome-like form of cathedral, since the clearest image of the 
divine unity would hardly produce exultation in the human heart. 
We fancy that the more successful method in which to plead for 
such a Cathedral as St. Paul’s, against the Gothic type which repre- 
sents the upward straining of the human heart towards an in- 
finitely distant goal, would be to let something of Shelley’s 
profound sense of the objective unity rising above all our changeful 
desires:steal subtly through the poem, after such a fashion as 
this :— 
“ The one remains, the many change and pass, 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, Earth’s shadows fly ; 
Life like a dome of many-coloured glass, 


That, so far as it goes, does awe into silence the many strivings of 
human desire before the great objective unity of God. But Mr. 
Domett’s brilliant and powerful lines keep you ever awake to the 
many surprises rather than to the manifold wonder of the uni- 
verse,—to the welding of the fragments, rather than to the 
undivided whole. 

But we have criticised enough. The volume before us is full of 
imaginative power and of brilliant illustration. Let any one, for 
instance, who holds the theory of evolution to be atheistic, read the 
wonderfully caustic and striking poem called “ Fireworks,” and 
he will see what Mr. Domett can do with a few brilliant strokes 
of his fancy to annihilate that mistaken impression ; or for a vivid 
picture of Milton’s last years, let him read the fine lines oddly 
called “Cripplegate.” After indulging in so much criticism, we 
must give at least one instance in which, as it seems to us, the 
lyrical feeling which breathes through the poem is in perfect har- 
mony with its idea, and so makes a whole in which form helps to 
convey the substance, and substance to enhance the form. It 
seems to us that the mixed playfulness and puzzledness expressed 
in the following gay and yet profound little poem is admirably 
conveyed by the quick-repeated ictus of the brief, mounting 


rhythm :— 
** CHILDREN. 


I. 

Children ! from the darkling 
Spirit-region, sparkling 

With its fresh night-dew ! 
Lovely laughing Sphinxes, 
Pretty mystic minxes, 
Every one who thinks is 

Puzzled oft by you! 


0. 

Here’s a tiny creature, 
Mirth in every feature— 

Veins that run delight! 
Such a pet and plaything— 
Midsummer and May-thing !— 

Cheeks whose gipsy white 
Damask rose-hue tinges ; 
Eyes—with wondrous fringes 

Curling—long—blue-black, 
Which, above, beneath are 
Thick, close-set as teeth are 
For fine hair refining, 
In a sable-shining 
Comb of polished linin 

Of the turtle’s back ; 

I. 

Well, this plaything playing, 
Pet—her pets wn | 

This quicksilver Blanche, 
Though a romp so wild too, 
Though a thorough child too, 

Still to toys so staunch; 
Four years old or nearly, 
Loved and loving dearly,— 

Yes, this midge, this fly, 
Pauses ’mid her raptures— 
Coming life’s pre-captures— 
Those long lashes gravely 
Lifts, and tells you bravely, 
Calmly too and suavely, 

She would /ike to die! 


IV. 
Not that she has notions 
Caught from babe-devotions, 
Angel, harp or throne !— 
Vainly you remind her 
What she’d leave behind her ; 
Chocolate cream-nuts gone ! 
¢Turk’s Delight,’ she craves for ; 
Dolls she dotes on—slaves for ; 
From ber surplus life 
Six at once supplying 
With mock langhter—crying ; 
Whims for ranks and stations, 
Dress—a hundred fashions, 
Prattle, pets and passions, 
Mimic love and strife! 


v. 
What! leave sister Marion— 
Those dark eyes Hilarion— 
Any devotee 
Might have prayed with surely ; 
They look up so purely 
Innocent and free! 
Traits you'd lavish on a 
Miniature Madonna ; 
Brow serene and clear, 
Open, and alluring 
With the frank assuring 
Goodness it expresses ; 
Everything one blesses !— 
Then such golden tresses !— 
Could she leave her here? 
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VI. 
What! leave sister Saintie— 
Elfin !—like a dainty 
Fairy-hunter’s horn, 
Little nose upturning ; 
Eyes so shrewd—discerning— 
Whence sly sparks are born, 
Gleams of speaking muteness— 
Comical acateness ; 
Locks across the brow 
Short-clipt like a valance, 
Down each cheek to balance. 
Silky curtains, flowing; 
Tongue satiric showing 
Thoughts so odd and knowing !— 
Would she lose her now? 


Vil. 
Blanche! so full of fun too! 
Who the chair will run to. 

* No—no kiss for you!’ 
Wheedling looks entreating, 
Eyes that coax repeating, 

‘Come and take one—do!’” 
Thread-ball chasing kitten— 
Hearts, when some day smitten, 

Will they smart for this? 

Baby yet—beginning 
Tiny wiles of winning; 
Traps of nature's setting ; 
Artless spirit-netting ; 
Infantine coquetting 

For a mother’s kiss! 


Vill. 
Well, your talk—she knows it; 
So repeats, to close it, 
Yes! she would be dead! 
Then away she dances, 
Tosses—tumbles—prances— 
Scarce knows heels from head! 
Wild as she were aping, 
Say, Kate Vaughan escaping 
Earth, the air to tread ; 
When, with many an antic 
Fancifully frantic, 
Thistledown kept twirling 
Madly in a hurling 
Harricane—her whirling 
Leaves but lumps of lead ! 


Ix. 

What can be her reason ? 
Summer her one season— 

Eden every breath ! 
Does the mite discover, 
Brimful life runs over 

Into love of death ? 
Does to heaven her nearness 
Give unconscious clearness 

To her faith in bliss ? 
Seems it to such joyance— 
Spirit-fount’s upbuoyance, 
Nothing new is frightful ? 
Change, or wrong or rightful, 
Can but be delightful— 

Cannot come amiss ?— 


x. 
O the more one ponders, 
Children—mystic wonders— 
Less one looks you through ! 

Lovely little Sphinxes, 

Pretty puzzling minxes, 

Wisest wight that thinks is 

Staggered oft by you.” 

And again, the opening lines in the book, the lines called 
‘* Hougoumont,” are full of a delicate music and pathos which 
admirably mirror the thought. The same may be said in still 
higher degree of the ‘‘ Christmas Hymn, Old Style,” which is a 
poem full of grandeur and awe. We do not like equally well the 
‘Christmas Hymn, New Style,” which, thoughtful and full of 
striking lines as it is, is certainly, to our mind, written from the 
point of view of intellectual survey, and not in the tone of lyrical 
feeling. ‘Taken as a whole, the volume is a remarkable one; and 
the poems of later years are certainly, take them all in all, much 
superior in force and form to those of youth,—which cannot 
often be said of even the best poet’s productions. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Sport in Many Lands. By H. A. L., “The Old Shekarry.” 2 vols, 
(Chapman and Hal.1)—These volumes may, we suppose, be described 
as the last fruit from an old tree. Since their publication, Major 
Leveson has gone over to the majority, or to use a more congenial 
metaphor, has departed for the happy hunting-grounds; and we confess 
to finding, in the short memoir now prefixed to them, some of the most 
interesting reading in these volumes. He appears to have been a 





valuable and most promising officer, and to have gained a reputation 


in that capacity as creditable, if not as wide-spread as his fame ase 
sportsman. At this moment his opinion of the Turks (in whose servieg 
he highly distinguished himself) may be noted :—“I believe, as a body 
they are most the detestable race of people under the sun, and I think 
that their kingdom will soon pass away into other hands.” It would be 
difficult to give an idea of the hair-breadth escapes and marvellong 
stories of pluck, endurance, and every “ sportsmanlike ” quality ex. 
hibited here. The style is graphic and captivating, the pictures are 
spirited, and there are plenty of them. Of course a good deal of the 
narrative is “ caviare to the general,” yet such books are not without 
the same attraction to the stay-at-home Briton as schoolboys find in 
stories of shipwreck, or suburban residents in the pages of “ Debrett,” 
They stimulate the imagination, and satisfy in a measure one’s cravings 
after a knowledge of other and perchance less “ dismal and illibera]” 
existences. 

Physical and Religious Knowledge. By James Bixby. (Appleton 
and Co., New York.)—The object of this book is to reconcile science ang 
religion, by showing that they both really rest on a common ground, 
and have to appeal to the same mental principles. The subject, the 
author says, “ may be worn threadbare, but it cannot be shoved out of 
sight.” Science, he thinks, holds in its hand the beliof of the next 
century; the facts which men of science establish to-day “ will, in six 
months’ timo, be read in every newspaper and magazine in the civilised 
world, in ten years will be incorporated in our school-books, and in 
thirty years will be the creed of every educated man.” With the general 
purpose of his book we are in thorough sympathy, but we question 
whether he has brought anything which can bo called a distinctly new 
contribution to this well-worn subject. By theology or religion, he simply 
understands, it would seem, the elementary truths of theism ; and these, 
he seeks to show, rest as much on a basis of real experience as physical 
science itself does. The only difference between science and religion is 
that they deal respectively with a different class of facts,—thought, self- 
directing will, the sense of right and w:ong, the consciousness of moral 
responsibility being as much facts as the attraction of the magnet 
or the undulation of the sound-wave. Protoplasm and evolu. 
tion cannot, in the author's opinion, account for sublime aspirations and 
immortal longings, though we suppose a disciple of Mr. Darwin would 
demur to this, and would regard these phenomena as developments to 
be classed in the same category asthe instincts of animals. The author 
feels very strong)y that religion has much to learn from science, and ought 
to lose no opportunity of cultivating friendly relations with it. Most of 
us will at least agree with the saying quoted of an American preacher, 
who told some medical students whom he was addressing “that if the 
clergy could ramble with Mr. Huxley over the glaciers,and Mr. Haxley 
would take an excursion into the fields of Christian history, we should 
have better clerical sermons and better lay sermons.” 


What Old Father Thames Said. A Novel. 3 vols. By Coutts 
Nelson. (Samuel Tinsley.)—In this novel all the personages, scenery, 
and “ effects” of the transpontine drama make their reappearance. We 
have the wicked baronet, the scheming lawyer, the opportune vagrant 
(“ Whistling Billy ”), the keen-eyed, but somewhat fatuous detective, 
and all the rest of them. The child who is the hero of the story is 
taken by the “ villain” one evening in the “dead of winter through 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to one of the dirty narrow streets branching off 
Drury Lane, and there he lost him,—actually, yea, intentionally, lost 
him.” (The italics are the author’s.) Admirers of the “ penny-dread- 
full” school of literature will find here a story to their taste,—to those 
who prefer a more connected and “reposeful” style, we can hardly 
recommend it. 

Modern Physical Fatalism and the Doctrine of Evolution. By T.R. 
Birks, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Cambridge. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—The title of this book has special reference to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. Physical fatalism and non-responsibility seem to many 
minds to be the result of his philosophy. It is, in the judgment of 
Professor Birks, flatly opposed to the fundamental doctrines of Christi- 
anity, and it is, perhaps, hardly too much to say of it (though Mr. 
Spencer may resent such a view) that, in the ordinary sense of the 
words, it is not exactly theistic or religious. Those who regard it (and 
there are, we believe, many such) as something finally decisive and un- 
answerable, will probably not like it the less on that account. We 
advise them, however, to take the trouble to read and carefully con- 
sider Professor Birks’s criticism of it in this volume of not much more 
than 300 pages. It is at least clever and ingenious, and unless we are 
much mistaken, in parts quite crushing. Professor Birks enters the 
conflict with a good equipment of science and mathematics, which we 
need scarcely say are required by an antagonist of Mr. Spencer. He 
tries to convict him of logical inconsistencies, which vitiate his entire 
system. These have been pointed out before, but not, as far as we 
know, so fully and elaborately as in this volume. Mr. Spencer, it is 
shown, borrows his doctrine of the unknowable from Sir William Hamil- 
ton and Dean Mansel, whose theory, it will be remembered, was criticised 
with great severity by thinkers so wide apart as Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Maurice. In Mr. Mill’s opinion, that theory was not even correctly 
drawn from the premises from which it was inferred, and from the 
premises themselves he altogether dissented. This, too, is Professor 





Birks’s view. Hence he looks on the basis of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy 
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y unsound, His chapter on the reality of matter is a specimen 


thorough! 
oe a ingenious reasoning. On this subject Mr. Spencer, it 
. wavering and inconsistent. “A centre of force,” he says, 


seems, is _—-* : ” : 
« without extension 18 unthinkable,”—a statement not obviously recon- 


gilable with his dofinition of matter as “co-existent positions offering re- 
sistance.” Nor is the statement itself true, according to Professor Birks ; 
the exact reverse, he believes, is nearer the truth. So, again, Mr. 
Spencer wrongly assumes that the only law conceivable for force is that, 
like gravity, it shall vary as the inverse square of the distance. He might 
have known from the ‘ Principia’ that other laws of force are conceivable 
and are the subj-ct of Newton’s reasonings, and also that a force vary- 
ing, as gravity does, is inconceivable, except with a point for the centre 
of force. As to the reality of matter, it appears that it is not easy to 
get at Mr. Spencer’s exact view, for with his phrases of its relative 
reality and its absolute reality he is sorely perplexing. “Can the un- 
knowable matter,” asks Professor Birks, “ stand in relation to known 
matter as cause to effect, and yet remain unknown? I touch a book, 
for instance. Is there a known and knowable book which I touch, 
and another book, unknown and unknowable, which is the cause of the 
first?” Again, on the question of the indestractibility of matter, he 
wants to know what right Mr. Spencer has to say that it is an @ priori 
cognition of the highest order, that the inscrutable Power which the 
aniverse manifests to us cannot make or destroy a single particle of 
this inscrutable substance. It would seem, as he adds, that the reason- 
able inference is that we cannot tell, on the same principle, that the man 
could not see the British fleet because it was not yet in sight. With 
Plato, Professor Birks holds that the absolate reality behind appear- 
ances must be the home of genuine science, and that all the genuine 
discoveries of even physical science have been made in defiance of 
that sensational philosophy which seeks to get rid of things and persons. 
Mr. Spencer's inconsistency, he thinks, is that, after all, he allows the 
metaphysical ideas which Comte denounced to play a very important part 
in his system, and that he invests Force in particular with almost divine 
attributes. In fact, he is no better off than the theologian. Mr. Spencer 
talks of force, the theologian talks of God, and both are on a par, as they 
are talking of something inscrutable, and if we choose so to call it, 
metaphysical. Many will think with Professor Birks, that if we must 
make « choice, the theologian is to be preferred, as on the whole, he talks 
somewhat more intelligently on the subject which must ever remain a 
mystery. The volume ends with a discussion of the doctrine of evolution, 
to which some formidable objections are suggested. Of course it is 
comparatively easy to urge such objections, and a man with Professor 
Birks’s resources is sure to do it at least well and cleverly. But we do 
not think that this is quite the strongest part of his book. It is perhaps 
a subject with which he is not quite so much at home as with mathe- 
matics and its application to physical science. Generally, he is a close 
reasoner, and he seems to us to have detected not a few gaps in Mr. 
Spencer’s armour, which that able thinker’s many enthusiastic disciples 
should look to. 


Mignon. By Mrs, Forrester. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Mrs. 
Forrester has had the courage to follow the maxim which it is easy for 
critics to proclaim, but not easy for writers to carry out, that the chief 
interest of a woman's life is most probably to be found after her 
marriage. And she does it, too, and this is a still greater difficulty, 
without going too far into dangerous ground. Mignon is an exquisitely 
heantiful girl, with whom a man of middle-age falls frantically in love, 
and whom he marries, knowing well that she cares nothing for him. 
The story of the after-life of these two is well told, and Mignon is well 
contrasted with another fascinating creature, Kitty by name, who 
begins with very mercenary professions indeed, but ends by being much 
better than she professes. The Nemesis which overtakes at last the 
heartless Mignon is finely described, and the justice which brings a 
deserved punishment on Raymond L’Estrange is not the wild imagina- 
tion of that name which has the epithet “ poetical” attached to it, but 
@ genuine reality. Genuine realities, too, are the men, whom Mra. 
Forrester draws with quite unusual force. This is a good story well 
told, and if the thought is not too daring, might do good to some lovely 
being of the Mignon order, if she could only be persuaded to read it. 


A Long Madness. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. 3 vols. (Charing 
Cross Publishing Company.)—Honor Deverill, the heroine of this story, 
is ® woman who has aims beyond the common conceptions of duty. 
She has the command of wealth, and she finds employment for it and 
for her energy of body and spirit, in the foundation and management 
of a hospital in a Northern manufacturing town. Meanwhile, her 
personal life is troubled by a grave question. Shall she marry her 
cousin? Her friends wish it, he loves her sincerely, she has a 
certain affection for him. But he does not satisfy her, for she knows 
that he has no sympathy with what she feels to be the best part of her 
own life. In course of time, her hospital work brings her into contact 
with Hewitt Fleetwood, a high-class artisan, and a model of manly 
strength and beauty. And it is he who stirs the depths of a heart 
which had been but lightly touched by the devotion of her well-born 
lover. Such is the outline of Miss Lysaght’s tale. The story, how- 
ever, is less satisfactory than the drawing of the characters. These 
are sketched with considerable power. The heroine herself, Mr. Gordon, 
the zealous, somewhat narrow-minded clergyman, Lady Fergus, worldly 








but kind, are all personages with a real individuality of their own. 
The Hercules-Antinous stonemason is more of a fancy-portrait, and 
fails to touch our sympathies. On the whole, A Long Madness, though 
made more of than the supply of material warrants, is worthy of praise. 


Lorenzo de’ Medici, the Magnificent. By Alfred Von Reumont. 
Translated from the German by Robert Harrison. 2 vols. (Smith and 
Elder.)—The translator says, and doubtless with perfect truth, that the 
author’s “ extraordinary talent for research seems to have spent itself 
freely over every scrap of paper or parchment, written or printed, on 
the subject of the Medici and their times that has come within his 
reach.” Unhappily, this is not the way in which the “ vivid impression 
of the Medicean age” which he hopes may be gained from these 
volumes is best given. It is not till the one hundred and sixty-eighth 
page that we reach the birth of Lorenzo. It is true that the space has 
been filled up with detail collected with consummate diligence and care, 
and often of great intrinsic interest. The full account given, for 
instance, of the financial and mercantile condition of Florence 
is most valuable; but as the author does not hesitate to go 
back as far as the century before Lorenzo’s birth, it is scarcely 
relevant. In one sense, all the previous history of a State is relevant 
to the biography of one of its representative men; practically, 
there must be a limit set, and Herr Von Reumont does not keep 
within it. It seems ungracious to complain when the labour of re- 
search has been carried through with such conscientious diligence. 
We are speaking only of the literary effect produced by the whole, and 
this is really the only point on which we feel competent to criticise a 
student so familiar with all the materials of his subject. One thing 
else indeed we feel inclined to say, and that is that the moral—and this 
is only another word for the genuine political position of Lorenzo at 
Florence—is not brought out with due distinctness. After all, with all 
his splendid qualities, he was the rvpavves in a free or what should have 
been a free State, and his rule was a really corrupting influence. The 
story of Savonarola’s last injunction, whether it was ever really laid 
upon him or no, “ You must restore to the people of Florence 
their freedom,” anyhow represents the truth that this was the 
great sin of his life. We do not say that the author does not recog- 
nise it, and almost in so many words, but we should like to have 
seen the lesson more prominently set forth. The merits of the book 
are many and conspicuous. The history of the Pazzi conspiracy, and 
the ample accounts that are given of the brilliant circle of men of 
genius that were connected with Lorenzo—such men as Luigi Pulci, 
Politian, and Pico della Mirandola—are only specimens taken almost at 
hazard of a work which, whatever may be said of its general offect, is 
singularly rich in interesting detail. 


Mr. Charlton. By the Author of “Anne Dysart.” 38 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) —This is a story of an ordinary kind, such as one fancies 
oneself to have read many times before, and yet is not wearied in reading, 
told as it is with a liveliness and cleverness which do not suffer the 
interest to flag. Mr. Charlton is the curate-in-charge of a very stupid 
little place called West Branscombe, which does not at all appreciate his 
powers, and which he has no idea of conciliating or managing. To West 
Branscombe comes Renée Leveson, a young lady who has just come into 
a large inheritance in those parts. She does appreciate the young 
clergyman, and all might go well, but for a foolish woman, niece of the 
paralysed old rector, who fancies herself to be and makes Renée be- 
lieve that she is beloved by Mr. Charlton. To aid the perverse course 
of events, come in the efforts of a match-making lady, anxious to help 
her good-for-nothing brother. What troubles Renée goes through, and 
how she comes eut in the end, we would recommend our readers to find 
out for themselves. Reginald, the good-for-nothing, developes too 
rapidly into an unprincipled and reckless scoundrel. He was no longer 
young when he married, and men who have known narrow means are 
not apt to throw away good-fortune when they meet with it quite so 
madly as he does. The other characters are well drawn, not, indeed, 
with any striking originality, but with naturalness and force; and the 
story is a good one, though the money matters are in something of a 
haze. 

The Heritage of Langdale. By Mrs. Alexander. 3 vols. (Bentley.)— 
We must confess to having felt a slight sinking of the spirits when we 
read the first sentence of this novel,—“ A dull November afternoon was 
lowering over the wild open country and unsheltered coast-line of a 
southern shire, nearly a hundred and sixty years ago.” How few 
magicians of the pen are powerful enough to transport us over a cen- 
tury and ahalf! And having read the story, and read it, we will say 
at once, with a great deal of pleasure, we yet feel that Mrs. Alexander's 
powers, which readers of The Wooing O’t know to be of no common 
kind, might have been employed to more purpose. The personages in 
The Heritage of Langdale are brilliantly and skilfully drawn, but they 
are quite conventional. The great Countess, a beauty somewhat past 
her prime, passionate and unscrupulous; John Langdale, hiding his 
villainies benoath a Paritanic exterior; Harold, his roné son; Don 
Juan di Monteiro, ex-buccaneer, but a gallant and loyal gentleman 
withal; Maud, the pale, persecuted beauty, who has yet on occa- 
sion @ spirit that can hold its own,—all these, with the accustomed 
company of dames de compagnie, old soldiers, hired bravoes, and so forth, 
are figures which we seem to know quite well. But the author, it must be 
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allowed, manages them very well. She constructs her story with uncom- 
mon skill, and carries her readers on with an interest that never flags 
through a series of plots and counterplots, abductions, rescues, and the 
like. In short, we have here a genuine romance, and a very good one 
ofits kind. In the last scene, where Maud’s gratitude developes into 
love, there is genuine pathos, a touch of nature which is worth more, 
to our mind, than all the brilliancy and cleverness of what has gone 
before. 

On the Genders of French Substantives. By Benjamin Dawson, B.A., 
and Danby P. Fry, is an enlargement of papers read by the former 
author before the Philological Society. The book is intended to show 
how the gender of French substantives has been determined by the 
gender of their Latin equivalents, and to ascertain how far the 
general principles established by custom have operated. These re- 
searches evince on the part of the author a great amount of patient 
study and a thorough knowledge of both French and Latin. The in- 
genious way in which French and Latin words are put side by side in 
parallel columns, and their derivation shown at one glance, will prove 
serviceable in many ways in the hands of a skilful teacher, but will be 
of advantage only to earnest and already advanced students. 
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University of London Calendar for 1877 . (Taylor &. Mead) | 5/9 
Vishnu Purana, Trans. by H. H. Wilson, Vol 5, Part 3 "igiiex (Triib: neranciap : 
Young Man's Difflculties "with his Bible, 12m0."......-.'-s(Hoddos & Stoughton I 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UniITep Kinepom.— Yearly, 288, 64. ; 
Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage 
included. Single copy, 6d. ; by post, 64d. : 

To SopscRIBERS IN THE UniTep Stares.— The Annual Subscription tg 
the Spectator, including postage to any part of the United States; is 
£1 10s. 6d, or $7.62 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. Internationa 
Money Orders can be seat from any post-office in the United States, ang 


Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time, 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 











Page £10 10 0} Narrow Column 10 0 
Half-Page 5 5 0O| Half-Column .., 115 9 
Quarter-PAZC ...crcccorsrerererereeee 212 6 | Quarter-Column.., ol7 ¢ 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words) 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special.Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 
To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








ro LL Ff # & Bid WATER 
L “Remarkable for Purity, Freshness, Persistent Effervescence, and 
flavour, alone or mixed with Wines or Spirits.”"—Practitioner. Tn London, 5 
quarts, 26s; 100 pints,42s. Bottles included and allowed for. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 Regent Street, London, §.W. 


RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases ; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L, 
peseses Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


Bad Ay CHARCOAL BISCUITS 
es, in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 








Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, 
Sold in 1s Tins. 
eres are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
orid. 











5S ae te we: S H OME EW HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for ANTED, for MISSIONARY WORK 
FOR GIRLS, GIRLS, ST. ANDREW'S, N.B. in India and China,a number of men 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQU ARE. ST. ANDREW'S SCHOOL for GIRLS’ COMPANY | sessed of liberal minds, large hearts, — 
(Limited). convictions, and thorough Rettestnees oF 





OWER STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The School RE- OPENS on Thursday, 
May 3. Fees, 2, 3, and 4} g For Pro 
and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


PROTESTANT EDUCATION in 

PARIS. For References and Particulars apply 

to Mademoiselle DELAHAYE, 16 Rue Guttemberg, 
Pare des Princes, Bois de Boulogne, Paris. 


HIGH WRANGLER, late Scholar 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, teaches 
Mathematics either. orally or. by correspondence.— Lady Anstruther. 
Address “ G. W.,” 6 North Road, Highgate, N. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
—Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40; Four, £20. 














Professor J. S. Baynes, LL.D. 

Rev. Professor Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D. 

Professor J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A 

Professor James Stuart, M.A., LL.D., &e., &. 
HEAD MISTRESS. 


PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. the Countess of Airlie. | who will aim at spreading the Gospel, not as a i 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen. 
The Lady Catherine Whyte-Melville. 
The Lady Charlotte Elliot. 
Lady Dempster Metcalfe. 
The Right Hon. lyon Playfair, M.P., C.B. 
The Right Rev. Bishop Wordsworth, D.O.L. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, D.D. 
Mrs. Drummond, Megginch. 
COUNCIL. Applications to be made to any of the Missionary 
The Very Rev. Principal Tulloch, D.D., Chairman. Societion, according to the theological and ecclesiastical 
Sir Robert Anstruther, Bart., PB, 


of philosophy, but by confronting the heathen world 
with actual living illustrations of the Christlike life of 
humility, self-sacrifice, and devotion. 

Great intellectual attainments, though of immense 
value, are not absolutely indilepencabion but men who 
lack religious earnestness, stability of character, orthe 
power to manifest tenderness and forbearance towards 
the stupid and ignorant, will be of no use whatever. 

Stipend, more than enough to live upon. 


predilections of the applicant. 


HE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


of the Society for Froseation of Animals Liable 
to Vivisection WILL B D on FRIDAY, APRIL 
27th, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, to the 





Blection Second Week in May.—Apply to the Seere- | wise 1, 1. Lumsden, Cert. Student in Honoure, Girt. Report of the Committee, and to support Mr, Holts 


tary, the College, Cheltenham. Coll., Cambridge 


TOC ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES, 


The Chair will be taken at Three o'clock ;by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. 


N R. C. H. LA A K E eB: SC CH 00 L, Miss C. L. Maynard, Cert. Student in Honours, Girt. Admission, by Tickets only, to members aud friends 


Withernden, Caterham Valley, prepares for Coll., Cambri 


the Public Schools. Referees: Colonel E. G. Bulwer; | Miss Dove, Cert. Student, Girt. Coll., Cambridge. 
And other highly qualified "Teachers. 
Wm. Grey; Rear-Admiral Maxse; Mr. Serjeant Parry. | This SCHOOL provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men a thorough education .at a moderate cost. Pupils 
LIFTON COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE |are admitied on the Nomination of a Shareholder, with 
SOHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £90a year. Exami- | the sanction of the Council. 
receives BOARDERS. The School and Boarding- 
A Scholarship may be won by proficiency in Classies, | house adjoin, and are in a healthy position. The 
or Mathematics, or Natural Science, or French and | Physical Education and Recreation of the Girls will be 


Mr. Arthur Cohen, Q.0.; Mr. Arthur Durham; Mrs. 





nation begins Wednesday, June 20th. 


German, with English. carefully attended to. 


Apply to HEAD MASTER or SEORETARY, Clifton 


Schools. Fees from 12 to 24 Guineas per annum. 
College, Bristol. Boarding-house Fees from £60 to £75. The SCHOOL 
ApONGNGRS Sa SUSE ———————— _ | will be OPENED on the 2nd OCTOBER. 


of t the ® Society. Offices, 1 Victoria Street, 8. W. 





C URATES’ AUGMENTATION 
FUND. 


PRESIDENTS. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
His Grace the Archbishop of York. 
USTEBS. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge. 
The Right Hon. Gathorue Hardy, M.P. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury. 


TREASURERS. 
John Boodle, Esq. 


¢ HEAD MISTRESS 


Rev. Oanon Prothero. 
Rev. Daniel Wilson. 


RADFORD y F f Nominati dall inf ti be 
GIRLS GRAMMAR vined fr era tors A Public Meeting will be held at the Westminster 


obtained from 


SCHOOL. — Wanted, an ASSISTANT-MIS- 
TRESS in S Mrs. DANIELL, St. Mary’s Pl., St. Andrew's.) Hon. |} Palace Hotel on Wednesday, May 2, 1877, at 8.30 p.m. 
n September. Preference given toa teacher | Mrs’ RODGER, South Court, St. Andrew's. § Secs. | The Right Hon. Lord ATAERLEY in the Chair. 


who has passed the Cambridge Higher Local or Lond. | ~~" 


Univ. Examination, and has had experience inclass 
Appt to the HEAD MISTRESS. 


OVER COLLE G.E, |g colock. 





teaching. RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall 
The TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

aa = id the Contributions of Artists of 
‘ontinenta! ols, is NOW OPEN, from Nine to Artista, their Widows, and Orphans 


Sh eae oe Offices: 2 Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Distressed 





The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 





President—The Right Hon. E Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
The new buildings, including a new house for the 


WATEB-CO. 
Head Master, with separate bedrooms for 50 boys, are | Exhibition WILL OPEN on Monday next, April 23rd 
—5 Pall East. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


now completed. 
The Pupils of this College have obtained the highest 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS sin} winis’s:Rooms, on SATURDAY, MAY Toth, at Six 
LOURS.—The EIGHTY-EIGHTH | o'clock. 


Sir WILLIAM —— HARCOURT, Q.0., MLP., in 
Donations will ssalanad ond: thankfally acknow- 





— in the Cambridge Local and other Examina- NSTITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- ledged by— 


A First-class Education on very moderate terms. 


—The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL 


Joun EveRErrT MILLA1s, B.A., Honorary Secretary. 
PHILIP. CHARLES 


URS 
For particulars apply to the Head Master or to the EXBIBITION MON . . . 
Wi OPED OF PEALLIPS. Berakee | F. LAMBE Paso, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street; W 


Honorary Setretary H. F. PHILLIPS, 


The next TERM yl commence on APRIL 27. 





_ 53 Pall Mall. 





Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guines. 
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ae 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Pro- 
R e, replete with Instruction and Amuse- 
Jn tte WONDERFULLE TALE OF WHYT- 
@TON AND HYS OATTE, a new and original 
TING OY TIPKINS THUD, 'Eaq.; given by Mr. 
on SMITH. — HOUSEHOL {ENCE, a 
Lecture, with interesting Experiments, by 
GARDNER.— BUDS AND LEAVES, 
charmin Spring Lecture, by Mr. J. L. KING.—THE 
eaTPOSITION OF LIGHT, with splendid Illustra- 
tions by the Unrivalled Scientific ae manufac- 
tured by Mr. Darker; by Mr. J L. KING.—THE 
ANCE, an entirely New Edition, by the Poly- 
technic Medium.— Master TAYLOR, the Premier 
Piate-Dancer and Artificial Clairvoyant.— Madame 
HICKSON'S COSTUME RECITA. &e., &c. Ad- 
mission to the whole, 1s ; Schools and Children under 
6d; Reserved Stalls, 2s 6d. Open from 12 till 5 


and 7 tll 10. 





(vi ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY. 


48 OHEAPSIDE. 


JANOS, by Broadwood and others ; 

UARPS, by Erard.—KEITH, PROWSE, and 

00. undertake the selection for buyers upon terms 

which they cannot otherwise obtain. Keith, Prowse, 

and Co. repair or exchange worn or injured instru- 

ments of every description.—City Royal Musical Re- 
ry, 48 Cheapside. 


USICAL BOXES, by Nicole Fréres. 
—KEITH, PROWSE, and OO., direct im- 
ters, have the largest STOCK of really fine BOXES 
Europe, £3 to £300. The new rooms devoted to the 
y of these instruments are now ready. Self- 
be and Barrel Pianofortes, 16 guineas to 120 
guineas. 
OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, 
as exhibited at the International Exhibition, 
vibrating with the slightest breeze, including case and 
key, 81s 64; Double Harps, two guineas to four 
—KEITH, PROWSE, and OO., Manufacturers. 

‘0. 48 Cheapside. 


LUTES.—NEW MODEL, for beauty 

of tone unsurpassed, four guinéas and seven 

; Rudall’s Prize-medal Flutes, new and 
second-hand. A great variety of second-hand Flutes, 
one guinea to 25 guineas, at KEITH, PROWSE, and 
ANJOES.—CHEAPSIDE MODEL 
is best. Oovered back, machine head, &c., five 

ineas; including light case, £¢. Other models, one 
to 12 guineas. Self-instructing book, with airs, songs, 
&c., 68 net, post eI PROWSE, and CO, 


Ch 


rs, No. P 


“MHE GRANVILLE.” — PRIVATE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to ST. LAW- 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate, in 1 hour 45 min. 
rtures every Friday from Charing Cross at 3.45 
and Oannon Street 3.55 p.m., returning the following 
Monday morning. See bills. 
“MMHE GRANVILLE.”—*“ The scenery, 
the air, the accommodation for visitors were 
of the most perfect kind."—Saturday Review. “ No- 
where in En, such a series of baths."—Post. ‘As 
& residential hotel, second to none.”—G@lobe. 
Address THE MANAGER, Granville Hotel, St. 
Lawrence-on-Sea, Ramsgate. 


WILLIAM Sant U BTON, 


























39 OXFORD STREET. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are aliofthe Table Dessert Ovrs. 
finest steel. Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 


do, extra large do. 
do. African do. 
do. silver ferrules do. 
do. silver’d bladesdo. oo 
Do.electro-sil.handles do. 23 0... 19 


ILLIAM S§. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 

E.RH. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
tis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 
lustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street ; 
4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. 
Manofactories, 84 Newman Street, and Newman 
Mews, London, W. 


In consequence of ous Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature TERS on every bottle of 
YP O8kCES ERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR0ossR 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 


=. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
rid, 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Soouer Essence of ANOHOVIES 
and ANOHOVY PASTE has been Manufactured only 
by them for more than 100 years at 107 Strand (Corner 
of Savoy Steps), London —Urder of your Grocer, but 
see that you get JOHN BURGESS and SON'S.” 
( ' ro TLEMEN desirous of having their 
nens dressed to perfecti supply their 
Laundresses with the en 
‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which im 
waer brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 


s. a. 8. 8. 
in. ivory handles, per doz....14 0... 11 . 6 
do. do. 18 0... 14 a 
do. tobalance do. 0... 1 oF 
do. do. do. 0... 20 . 8 
do. do. do. 0 ... 22 . 8 
do. fine do. do. 0 - 9 
0. . 10 
0. 13 
0. 15 

0 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Musoum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

(TESTIMONIAL. 


My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks ee the skill and attention dis: i - 
truction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Te ~ Cm = 








that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G. H. Jonea, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1. The new “ Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throug 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was es ted at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The —— “ Loading" was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
le.) 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS’ 


“ Referred to and recommended by ‘Another Country Parson.'"— 
See the 7imes, January 25. 


DESORIPTIVE CATALOGUES 
POST FREB. 


bh ain 














SLOW 
COMBUSTION 


“ Excellent in 
every way.”"— 


See the Zimes, Jan. 30. 


NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH. STOVES. 


ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO HAY FEVER AND COLDS SHOULD NEVER SE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM; 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first ptoms, will them, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief, and erally cure in one day. Of all Chemists, 
9s 94a bottle. Since the New Year, the Bottles are all made perfectly air-tight, by a new and simple method 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





FRED. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if des: various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 


e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. cASeEee + a as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
ray 





and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, -Bag. 
and Menuinetaners of the PICKLES, SAUOES, fod FISHERS STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 


CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distingu PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 

article prepared by them is guaranteed as entire! CATALOGUES POST FREK. 188 STRAND. 
Unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, Oa 





Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and LLS’ BEST BIRD'S-EYE. 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. pe is now put up to ORB OURO 
ARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— | PACKRTS, ln addition fo oP iat used for the Two 


pe Seen Ee 0 Packets. 
pared by E -LAZENBY and SON, beare the jade! used W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Golborn Viaduct, 
so many years; signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” Lendon, E.O.; and Bristol. 
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I | AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE} 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Streetand Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
anes cone eS GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries | }oHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
a 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 


Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 














Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 
tained on application. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided ageinst by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly /.llowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
Ject bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Focchow, Hicgo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Mad- 
ras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 
kJ Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dres+makers and milliners, ready to travel to 








HEAL AND SON, 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W., 
The Largest House in London for 


EDSTEADS, 
B=PPXs, 


ee FURNITURE. 


HEAL AND SON'S CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


“CARSON’S PAINT. 


Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern- 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 


Lup@atsz HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, DUBLIN. 


- JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 











EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


| BRAND and CO.’S SOUPs, 
PRESERVED PROVISIONS, “ma 
YORK sd GAME PIES; ain, 
ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PURILE SOUP, and other 
GPECIALTIES “for INVALIDS, 


pe 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
MAYFAIR, W. r 


| INAHAN’S oe WHISKY, 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED By THE 
MEDIOAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HaSSALL says:—* The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality. 


WHOLESALE : 
_20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, w. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the 
profession in eete to Freuch Brandy. It ig 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and ex; 
tion, and Soeetions may be had on ap lication to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distillerion 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE’'S SODA-WATER. 
SCHWEPPE'S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE’S POTASS-WATER. 

Consumers are particularly requested to ask for 
SCHWEPPE'S, and observe Trade-mark on Labels (a 
Fountain), as many imitations are offered to the Public, 

To be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine 
Merchants, and Grocers. 























MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 





any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purch . 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut frum the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the rame price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in nt Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for housebold mourn- 
ing at a great saving to ri or small families. 


A 
The London General Mourning Wareho use, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W. 


_," FER BRAVAIS.” 
RAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.—The 
only pure solution of Iron without Acid. “ Iron 
aud Ox; gen combined, to the exclusion of all Acids, or 
Soluble Hydrate of Peroxide of Iron."—Vide Dr. J. 
Rengader’s Report. 

Prepared by Raoul, Bravais and Co., 13 Rue Lay- 
fayette, Paris; London Office—2 Philpot Lane, E.O. 
First Bronze Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1875. Sole 
Prize, a Exposition, 1876. 

This admirable preparation does not constipate, or 
disturb the digestive organs, and neither injures nor 
biackens the teeth. Its effects as a reconstituent are 
rapid and certain. It has no styptic taste, and it is 
admirably adapted for a!l continuous treatment by Iron, 
possessing all the advantages of this most approved 
tonic in the highest degree. N.B.—A London physician 
writes: “I have given it to patients who have been un- 
able to take Iron in any other form.” Prices.—Bottle, 
full size, 4 6d; small ditto, 38; in card box with drop 
measure complete. N.B.—The full size bottles contain 
sufficient for about two months’ regular treatment. To 
be had of all leading Chemists and Druggists. 








STHMA,CONSUMPTION, COUGH, 


&c.—Caution—Fraud.—Mr. Evans, Chemist, 
Lymm, Cheshire, writes:—* Some of my customers 
who habitually use Dr. LOCOCK’'S PULMONIC 
WAFEKS, purchased what turned out to be quite a 
different thing, but as nearly like as possible (in name, 
&c.) The results after taking the spurious ones were 
very unratisfactory.” Observe.—The only genuine Dr. 
Locock’s medicines have the name in the Government 
stamp, and the trade mark (“ Dr. Locock ") on outside 
labe]. Soid at 1s 14d, 28 9d, 48 6d, and 11s per box, by 
all druggists. 


REMAKKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, INDEED, 
are the EFFECTS o! 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Shon, or 

g, of 


and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refres! an 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists, 














JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TzeTH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 


Price 1s 6d Barer 

JOHN GOSNELL and OO.’S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

‘** AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what om. 

ASE for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name gn Label. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, 

2s 6d and 4s 6d; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 68 6d; 

and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 








By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON . RUSSELL 0. 
. TONDON. —— 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—As spring approaches a most favourable 
opportunity offers for rectifying irregularities,removing 
impurities, and erasing blemishes which have arisen 
from the presence of matters forbad by winter from be- 
ing transpired through the pores. This searching Oint- 
ment, well rubbed upon the ekin, penetrates to the 
deeply-seated organs, upon which it exerts a most 
holesome and t ficial influence. Well nigh all 
the indigestions give way to this simple treatment, 
aided by purifying and aperitive doses of Holloway's 
Pills, round each box of which plain “ instructions ” 
are folded. Bilious disorders, loss of appetite, fulness 
after eating, lassitude, gout, and rheumatism may be 
effectively checked in their painful progress, and the 
seeds of long-suffering eradicated by these remedies. 





AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article." 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rick 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

the superfluous oil.”"—/ood, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


OR the TOILET, the NURSERY, 
and for SHAVING. 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
eon an a “ = nicest -_ most = — 
ure, one of the most refreshing agreead: 
of balms to the skin.” 
Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited b: 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.S. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


ONSUMPTION and WASTING 
DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 


CREATIC EMULSION. 
The Original and Genuine 
Prepared only by 
AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, ® 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
ry ys resistin wer is supplied by the MOC- 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 

t, on the circumference of the body two inches 
ow the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3le 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 528 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, Piecadilly. 


NEW PATENT. “ 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
yy and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 108, and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, owe, 228 Piccadilly, 

2. 
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MARCUS WARD AND CO’S 
OF NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 





LIST 
GERMAN SONG. Edi ° 
LIS ECT Gy Set ngrevines smal] 4to, cloth aaited p.m! 
10s 6d. 


: dered into English......Engravings remarkable for delicacy...... 
“Gracefally Fernolly unconventional.” —Daily News. 


Very pretty #0 
FLORAL POETRY and the LANGUAGE of FLOWERS: 


‘a Collection of Choice Poems on Flowers, with most complete Indexes to the 
Language of Flowers. Eight exquisite Chromographs and Title-page, small 
4to, cloth, gilt extra, price 10s 6d 
« Marvels of pictorial excellence."—Standard. 
NEW VOLUMES BY SARAH TYTLER. 
Small 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 10s 6d each. 


YEARS AGO. 
BILDBO0D Soke after the Original of Sir 5 GO. _Tilustrated 


SEER’S DOGS, and their STORIES. Illustrated 
with Six Chromographs, after the original Paintings. 
a tories.” —Spectator. 
arent and sensible essays.”"—Saturday Review. 
“The chromographs are excellent."—Standard. 
List of Publications post free on application. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 





«We are always glad to have the ‘English Oatalogue of Books........It is quite 
indiepensable.""—A then eum. 


Now ready, royal 8vo, price 5s. 


THE SUPPLEMENT 
ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
FOR 1876. 


Containing @ Complete List of all the Books published in Great Britain and 
Ireland in the year 1876, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names; also of 
the Principal Books published in the United States of Amer ica, with the addition 
of an Index to Subjects. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 





New Edition, now ready, in 8vo, price 15s. 
+ ong ENGLISH MANUAL of BANKING. By Arrnur 
Crump. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


SHE TROD the THORNY PATH. A New 


Novel, in 3 vols. (Shortly. 
NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


A HARVEST of WILD OATS. A New Novel. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of “Prey of the Gods,” “Her Lord and 
aster,” “ Love's Conflict,” “ Fighting the Air,” &c. 3 vols, Jn a few an. 


By the AUTHOR of “OLIVE VAROOE.” 


LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM. By Mrs. Nortey, 


Author of “Olive Varcoe,” “Beneath the Wh “ vi 
pn s 0e, eels,” “Simple as a Dove,” &. 





By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


HER MOTHER'S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. 


RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “ City and Suburb,”’ 
&c. 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “A WOMAN SCORNED.” 


The WAY WOMEN LOVE. By E. Owens 


BLACKBURNE, Author of “A Woman Scorned,” &c. 3 vols. 
By Mrs. ADOLPHE SMITH. 


LOVE WITHOUT WINGS. By Mrs. Avotrns 


Smite. 3 vols. 
By ARTHUR WOOD. 


SHODDY: a Yorkshire Tale of Home. By 


ARTHUR Woop. In 3 vols. 


LOYAL and TRUE. In 3 vols. 


“A novel which e mother may safely allow her daughter to read; it is marked 

by ry" cA Som a — of pu .— Figaro, 

“It ngu y a high tone and noble purposs, placing the author iu th 

front rank of novelists."—Court Journal. . - ad . sf 
In 3 vols. 


SPOKEN in ANGER. 


“*Spokenin Anger,’ is an attractive lively story, in which the author introduces a 

great variety of characters. Some of them, such as Vivien Stanley, Lady Evylin, 

and Mr. Palmer, a young curate, are fine creations, and their constancy, honesty of 

poy and kindness of heart will be fully appreciated by the reader."—Court 
fournal. 


ELMA; or, Fiction and Fact. 


WELPER. In 3 vols. 
“The heroine—Merry Elma. as she is called—a handsome, well-formed girl of 
sixteen, is one of those feminine women, made of attractive metal, whom every- 
one—people and ‘ dumb creatures '—love ; one of the women whose destiny is to 
be irresistible. Others of the prominent characters, especially Anthill and Grindel, 
are vigorously drawn.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Some of the episodes and characters have real merit...... Planger’s Circus, io 
which Elma makes her début, is excellently described. '—Graphic. 


By Corner 








open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 286, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 


Now ready, in 8vo, cloth bound, price 16s. 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of SPIRITUALISM. By D. D. 





1. Mz. ELwin's Pops. 

i Tus Kinowes ano Twn Oxia. HOME. “ Light—more Light !"—GorTne. 

ga acta aenm tacts London: VIRTUE and CO. (Limited), 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 

¢ Menger eamenane anve 

8. THE BALANCE or — ree On Thursday next. BOO KS F REE B Y POS T. 

9, > ~~ \oremmeed POSITION OF RUSSIA IN CENTRAL HE DUBLIN REVIEW. —._. 
10. TURKEY, New Series, No. 56. Price 6s. Any Book of One Shilling and upwards 


JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle Street. 1. Russta. 





Yt E EDINBURGH REVIEW| ¢ anny Re Lire OF Our Lirk. 
Pamitive MAN IN THE SOMME VALLEY. 
Tue STuvY OF MgDIA&VAL HisToRY. 


e., 298), APRIL, was published cn SATUR- 


CONTENTS. 
1, Tak House oF FORTESCUR, 
2. JepB’s ATTIC ORATORS. 
3. WALLACE's Russia. 
4. THE DRAMAS OF ALFRED TENNYSON. 
5. LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
6. NaTiv8 PoLicy In SOUTH AFRICA. 
7, BRIGANDAGE IN SICILY. 
8. Gregor SamARow's “* CROSS AND SwoRD.” 
9. WELLINGTON AND GENTZ ON EASTERN AFFAIRS. 


ENGLISH MARTYRS. 


THE CoMING WAR. 


NOTICES OF BOOKs. 


PS 22 nappy 


a 


10. NOTE ON RAILWAY PROFITS AND LOSSES. — 


London: Lon@MaNs & Co. Edinburgh: A. & O, BLACK. 


™ 
New Series, No. CII. APRIL, 1877. 





Now ready, price 6s. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 


AN EXAMINATION OF Mr. HeRpert SPENCER'S 
‘ ELLIOT STOOK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
CORRESPONDENCE: PROFESSOR MIVART. ne per “ f z 
London: BuRNs and OaTks, 17 Portman Street, W., 
and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


PsycHowGy. Part IV 


in value sent, safely packed, post free, on re- 
ceipt of a P.O. Order for the published price. 





*.* A NEW CATALOGUE of 


FATHER AUGUSTINE DE BACKER, THE Bistio-| HANDSOMELY-BOUND BOOKS /ir 


GRAPHER OF THE J &SUITS. 


Presents, sent post free on application. 





RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
75 gs., 85 gs., 95 gs., and 105 ga. 


tw foes. Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
Now ready, No. VII., April 1877. Price 6s. 


HE CHURCH 
REVIE 
CONTENTS. 
. PANTHEISM—FROM THE VEDAS TO SPINOZA. 





YRAMER’S PIANETTES 
QUARTERLY C 1 ade, AR > 


gs. 
Regent Street and Moor gate Street. 








1, POPULAR FALLACIES CONCERNING THE FUNCTIONS 
OF GOVERNMENT. 

2. COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN FRANCE. 

3. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

4. SLAVERY IN AFRICA. 

5. LonpD MACAULAY AS AN HISTORIAN. 

8. Tae FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS. 

7. Russia. 

pcosTemPoRaRy LITERATURE :—1. Theology. 2. 
hilosophy. 3. Politics, Sociology, Voyages and 

Travels. 4. Science. 5. History and Biography. 6. 

Belles Lettres. 7, Miscellanea. 

London: TruBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


T° AUTHORS and LITERARY MEN. 
= entleman of private means, residing in 
ay neighbourhood of Mahvera, would be glad to eine 
literary work, revision of proofs, indexing, or 
— analyses, &c. References if required. 
dress “ R. L.,” Oross'’s Library, Great Malvern. 





JusTIN MARTYR's EPIsTLE TO DROGNETUS AND THE 
ORATION TO THE GENTILES. 

RELATION OF MIND AND Bopy. 

CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE—THE DECADENCE. 

THE WORLD OF FICTION. 

THs First NaPoLeon. [Second Notice.) 

THe OTHER WORLD. 





SNSoRe we 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
9. Tae CHURCH IN INDIA. Short Notices. 


. pee and Co., New Street Square, London, 





SS TRINITY COLLEGE, 

LONDON.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
(4d, or by 43d) for View ; also View and Plan of 
Drapers’ Middle-Class Schools—Tewkesbury Abbey, 
with Illustration—Borth wick Castle, with Illustrations 
—Archaic tecture and Mycene — Design and 
Supervision of ity of London Churches, 





Buildings—O 
&c.—No. 4€ Catherine Street, and al] Newsmen. 





CRAMER'S INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
45 gs. to 75 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. : 
RAMER’S THREE-Y EARS'SYSTEM 
of HIRE, applicable to all large instraments— 


Pianofortes, Harps, Orgaus for Church or Chamber, &c. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


‘MURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 








vered in One 





FINE BENGAL Lahey SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Piece. 
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L’ART: a Weekly Artistic Review. 
Director for England—Mr. J. COMYNS CARR. 
L'ART issues every year upwards of Sixty Copper-plate Etchings by the most Eminent Living Artists. 





“ Nowhere but in Paris could such a Review be produced every week as L'ART,so magnificent in every 
respect, paper, typography. illustrations, and above all, so many-sided in its view of Art, and so abundant and 
interesting in its information.”—TZimes. 


During the forthcoming Art Season the pages of L’ART will contain a full representation of the Works 
exhibited at the Salon in Paris, and at the Royal Academy and the Grosvenor Gallery in London. 


There will be a SERIES of ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS from the WORKS of Messrs. 





F. LEIGHTON, B.A. G. H. BOUGHTON. J. W. NORTH. 

G.F. WATTS, B.A. J. DALOU. R. W. MACBETH. 

J. PETTIE, B.A. P. RB. MORRIS. T. ARMSTRONG. 

E. BURBNE JONES J. TISSOT. W. J. HENNESSY. 

J.M. WHISTL H. HERKOMER Miss CLARA MONTALBA. 


Ww.Q J. ARCHER, B.S.A. | And others. 


MAROUS STONE, A.B.A. _ W. B. RICHMOND. 


A Large Collection of the Proof Etchings published by L’ART, of which printed Catalogues may be had on 
application, are now on view at the 


LIBRAIRIE DE L’ART, 135 New Bond Streot. 





Now ready, with Portrait, demy 8vo, 19s. 


BRYAN WALLER 
(BARRY CORNWALL). 
An Autobiographical Fragment, and Biographical Notes. 


WITH PERSONAL SKETCHES OF CONTEMPORARIES, UNPUBLISHED LYRIOS, 
AND LETTERS OF LITERARY FRIENDS. 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


PROCTER 





POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
upwards of 480 volumes of Educational Books of all kinds, comprising the Bibliotheca 
Classica, Grammar-School Classics, Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts, Cambridge Texts) 
with Notes, Public School Series of Classical Authors, other Annotated Editions, Trans- 
lations, Atlases, Latin and Greek Class Books, Classical Tables, Cambridge School and 
College Text-Books, Works on Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and Higher Mathematics, 
on Divinity, History and Topography, Annotated Foreign Classics, French, German, 
and English Class-Books, French and English Dictionaries, Gasc’s French Course, 
Gombert’s French Drama, Books for Young Readers, Bell’s Reading-Books, fc. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


HEAPS of MONEY. By W.E. Norris. 2 vols. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: the Revival of Learning; the 


Fine Arts. By JouN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., Author of “An Introduction to the Study of Dante,” 
‘Studies of the Greek Poets,” &c., &c. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








NEW WORE by Mrs. MARSHALL, just ready. 


JOANNA’S INHERITANCE: a Story of Young Lives. 


With a Frontispiece, price 5s, cloth. 
SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 





NEW WORK on SWITZERLAND. 


SWITZERLAND and the SWISS: Sketches of the Country 
and its Famous Men. By the Author of ‘‘ Knights of the Frozen Sea.” With 24 Illustrations, price 5s, cloth. 
This volume tai ne Woodcuts of Swiss Scenery, and interesting Notices of the Country and its 
Historical Associations. 

SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 








A NEW BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Handsomely Printed in Red and Black. 


The ELIZABETHAN BIRTHDAY BOOK : Mottoes Selected 


from the Great Writers of the Time of “Good Queen Bess.” Oloth, gilt edges, price 28 6d. Kept also in 
various styles of leather binding. 
* An admirable collection of tati 


’' 


"—Court Journal.—“ A handsome and desirable present.”"—Scotsman. 
Uniform with the above. 


A YEAR-BOOK of GOLDEN WORDS. A Motto for Every Day, in the Words 


of the Lord Jesus. Cloth, gilt edges, price 2s 6d. Kept also in various styles of leather binding. 
SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 








An Eighth Thousand of 


OLIVER of the MILL: a Tale. By Maria Louisa Charles- 


wortH, Author of “ Ministering Ohildren.” 6s, cloth. 
“In some respects superior to ‘ Ministering Children.’ The pathos is more refined, the effect sought is 
worked out by more delicate touches. A book of genuine worth, and full of sweet and tender piety.”—Spectator, 


SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 


Full Catalogue on application of 


Now ready, 50th Edition, 22. 
HE CHILD'S GUIDE 
T LEDGE. Bya Brg Or el 


Edition, brought down to the Present 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


Profusely Illustrated, price 7s 6d. 
KETCHES from ENGLISH 
HISTORY. A Book for Girls. By Mrs, 
Author of “Uncrowned Queens,” “AW 
= = _ ae of Girls,” &c, 
« icularly interesting, and ful ormation, 
—Lite World ig. ull of inf » 
“ We cordially recommend the work. It ig 
to give instruction not merely to 
men." —Pubite Opinion. 70 Gti, Woh. aay 
“Ag ‘eature is the prominence national 
—— and amusement, the raen ara arta, 
an e condition of the le. Theii 
— ae News. 7 "7 Hostrations arg 
“As pleasant reading as any n — 
Pines 4 y novel Derbyshire 
“The chapters on social progress are master} 
Sheffield Datly Telegraph. ° ie 
Z London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Oo, 


% Just published, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

HE RESURRECTION of JESUS 
mS —~ An yo +! Three Chapters, By 
EGINALD W. MACAN, Obrist Church, 0: 
=~ for the eo Trustees. — 

ILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South F Street, 
Edinburgh. enti 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
EV. JOHN JAMES TAYLER. Last 
Series of CHRISTIAN ASPEOCTS of FAITH 
and DUTY: Discourses by the late Jouw JAMES 
TAYLER, Principal of Manchester New College. 
WILLIAMS and NorGats, 14 Henrietta Street 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 


Street, Edinburgh. — 
Just published, id 
flees CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the Year 1877. 
Cambridge: Dg&i@GHTON, BELL, and Co, 
London: GgorGE BRLL and Sons. 
Now ready, price 6d. 
oe WE EVER REACH the POLE? 


“Very curious and remarkable propositions.”=A 
Distinguished Statesman and Scholar. 

“There wil! be no difference of opinion from that of 
the vaguely-explained authority. The Polar mystery 
is here rendered more mysterious...... and the Arctic 
Circle will turn round something very different from 
that which is supposed to be at the centre of the 
mystery."—Notes and Queries. 

“In a very ingenious light...... well worthy of atten- 
tion.”"— South London Press. 

“An ingenious little brochure.’ — Birmingham 
Gazette. 

“Itis very true that this pamphlet contains ‘very 
curious and remarkable propositions.’...... Ancient geo- 
graphy, mythology, and history, and Holy Writ itself 
are appealed to in support of this astou hypo- 
thesis.""— Peterborough Advertiser. 

London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 

Shortly will be issued. 
MODERN MINISTER, 
Being the Initial Work of a Series to be called 
THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 

Lane ps BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 

mdon. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
Miss ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE'S NEW WORK. 


In Unit Edition, post 8vo, 5s. 
ue "SEA and MOOR. 











rice 6s 6d. 








SEA and the 


James WHIR and KNIGHT, 283 Regent Street, W. 


Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 

A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 

Ou this Disease. By Rosart Watts, MD, 

M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Buistrode Street, Oavendish 
Square, London. 

London: MiTc0HELL & Oo., Red Lion Oourt, Fleet St. 

Just ublished. 

ACON’S NEW ETHNOGRAPHI- 

CAL MAP of EUROPE. Beautifully coloured, 

and showing the Distribution of the Races over the 

Continent. The Distribution of the Slavonic and 

Turkish Races may be seen ata glance. Size, 20 by 28 

inches. Price, folded in case, 2s 6d; on cloth, in case, 


4s 6d. 
G. W. BACON and Co., 127 Strand, and all Booksellers. 


HE DAILY EXPRESS.—The New 
Daily Newspaper, on Church of England prinei- 

ples and Independent Politics, will commence issue 

on Tuesday, the Ist of May, AT THEIR New OFFICBS, 

No. 332 STRAND. 

Intending subscribers who have not yet sent in their 

names are requested to do so at once. 

Applications for Shares can still be received, and 

will be attended to according to priority, but further 

~~ oe will only be made as capital may be re- 
uired. 

s THE Darmy Express NewspaPpeR OOMPANY 

(Limited), 12 and 13 Bed Lion Court, Fleet Street, 

London, E.O. 


“The world has been endowed with one of the 
greatest blessings in the manufacture of Macniven and 
Cameron's excellent pens."—Reading Herald. 
“ They come as a boon and a blessing to mon, 2 
The PICKWICK, the OWL, and the WAVSBLEY pen. 
« They are & treasure.” ‘a. 











J 4 . 
HE HINDOO PENS. 


“ The best we ever tried.” Opinion. 
ls per:box. Sold. Everywhere. 1s 1d by post. 
Patentess: MAOGNIVSN @nd CAMSRON, 2 Blair 





Street, Edinburgh. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 





REVISITED. By Captain Richard 


Bunton, F.B.G.S. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 24s. 


The LITERARY REMAINS of the Late 
— DRAKE. Edited, with a Memoir, by W. BESANT, 


A WINTER in the CITY of PLEASURE ; 


AN Life on the Lower Danube. By FLORENCE K. BerGer. In large eon 
8y0, 108 
ta page of dull writing in the book. From beginning to end the 
> rh iano and the style is keen, racy, and incisive. It is like the clever chat 
me brilliant conversationalist. The author rings the changes from grave to gay 
incessantly, yet without once letting the interest flag." —Morning Post. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION of 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S HISTORY of the 
OTTOMAN EMPIRE. In crown 8v0, 6s. 


«The appearance of a new edition of Sir E. Creasy’s ‘ History of the Ottomans’ 
is of the greatest importance at this moment, when so much depends on that 
history being understood, and when it has been so systematically falsified. It is 
in no sense — for us to give our commendation to this very valuable book. 


—Vanity Fair. 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
3 vols. 





GARTH. By Julian Hawthorne. 


crown 8vo. 


FOUR STUDIES of LOVE. By A. W. 


DvzourG, Joint Author of the Comedy “ New Men and Old Acres.” 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


CAMILLE’S TORMENTOR. By the Author 


of “ Rosa Noel,” “ We are Worldlings,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“*Camille’s Tormentor * will sustain its author's reputation. The book is a 
good example of the t of ¢ on, The story is one to be read 





MESSRS, MACMILLAN & C0.’8 PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, in 8vo, with 300 Illustrations, price 21s. 


PERU: Incidents of Travel and Exploration 


in the Land of the Incas. By E. G. Gouren, M-A., ¥-8.A., late U8. Commis- 
icaragua,” &. 





sioner to Peru, Author of “ N’ 


The early Spanish chroniclers have almost exhausted their rich and glow- 
ing language in describing the Empire of the Incas, which had spread itself 
among the valleys and over the slopes of the Andes of Peru, and the elo- 
quent pen of Prescott has traced the story of their conquest and overthrow,— 
an episode in the history of the world which surpasses romance in the mar- 
vellousness of its details, and in its deep and tragic interest. The subversion 
of the empire was so sudden and complete, that the chroniclers who followed 
the Spanish armies had scarcely time to record the manners and habits of 
the people in their more obvious and superficial aspects, none to devote to the 
investigation of the principles of their social and civil organisations, and the 
elucidation of their primitive history. To discover these principles, and clear 
up the mists which rest upon their origin and development, ie a task that has 
been reserved for the student and archeologist of later times. To this task 
Mr. Squier has devoted himself in this work, and under an entertaining nar- 
rative of travel are found the threads of tradition unravelled, and the monu- 
ments of a departed race reconstructed iu a manner that cannot fail to strike 
the reader with amazement at the advanced state of civilisation attained by a 
race who have been swept from the earth as barbarians. 


THIRD EDITION, just ready. 


LOG LETTERS from the ‘CHALLENGER.’ 
By Lord GzorGE CAMPBELL. Demy 8vo, with Map, 12s 6d. 

“A delightful book, which we heartily commend to the general reader...... 
Lord George Campbell has been able to fill his compact volume with informa- 
tion of which very little is stale,and which affords an ample store of enter- 
tainment.”"—Saturday Review. 

“In Lord George's lively pages the reader is carried pleasantly along, as 
though over halcyon seas, past almost every country on the face of the globe. 
He will enjoy landing at the various ports, as the energetic sub-lieutenant 
must have done; he will lose his heart, in true sailor-fashion, to one dusky 
beauty after another; and he will, we can answer for it, turn the last page of 
the volume with regret that he is parting from the cheeriest and pleasantest 
of fellow-travellers.”"—TZimes. 


THROUGH NATURE to CHRIST; or, the 


Ascent of Worship through Illusion to the Truth. By the Rev. E. A. ABBorr, 
D.D., Head Master of the Vity of London School. 8yo, 12s 6d. 


MODERN SOCIETY in its RELIGIOUS and 


SOCIAL ASPEOTS. By PreyTON BLAKISTON, M.A., F.R.8S. Urown 8vo, 5s. 
(This day. 
CONTENTS :—The Race for Riches—Luxurious Extravagance—Commercial 
Morality—Slander—Influence of Scientific Research on Religious Thought, &c 





straight through, and quite deserves such a success with the public as it is almost 
pure tu win.”"—Morning Post 


By the AUTHOR of “ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 
BLACK SPIRITS and WHITE. By Frances 
ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “A Charming Fellow,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Ithas all the rapid movement of a play, and isat the same time full of piquant 
character-study. The personages of the story have life and thorough individu- 
ality, there is not a puppet among them. It has been said of one of them, the 
American ‘ medium,’ that he is simply a caricature; but those who have seen & 


certain erratic countryman of ours will recognise many of his curious traits.”— 
New York Tribune. 


Also, next Week. 


BAD LUCK. By Albany de Fonblanque. 


Author of ‘A Tangled Skein,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. | 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’'S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 
SEOOND-HAND BOOKS, at greatly reduced prices, is now ready, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application. This Catalogue contains the Life of the 








THIRD EDITION, with NEW CHAPTER on GREEK ART. 


SOCIAL LIFE in GREECE, from HOMER 
to MENANDER. By J.P. MAHAFFY, M.A. Crown 8¥o, 9s. 

“Should be in the hands of all who desire thoroughly to understand and to 
enjoy Greek literature, to get an intelligent idea of the old Greek life— 
political, social, and religious."— Guardian. 


WHAT we SAW in AUSTRALIA. By 
ROSAMOND aud FLORENCE HILL. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“ The record of their travels may be recommended as an interesting aad 
truthful picture of the condition of those lands which are so distant and yet so 
much like home......[¢ will be found to be generally a storehouse of useful 
information about Australia."—Siurday Review. 


MACMILLAN and O0O., London. 





CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


A POPULAR FRENCH HISTORY. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE DOWN to 1793. 


By G. W. Kircain, M.A. With numerous Maps, Plans,and Tables. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, price 10s 6d each. 

The 7imes says :—* Mr. Kitchin has struck out a new line for himself, and 
set himself to the task of making the history of France readable. We may 
7 at once that he has succeeded ; his story is not too long, and he tells it in 

a lively, agreeable manner...... The work derives additional value from some 
excellent tables and maps which accompany it.” 

“It is the first attempt of any im nee to give in English a clear and 
careful account of the history of France, and it is written in such a lively way 





Prince Consort ; Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay; Schuyler’s Tarkistan; Life 
of Bishop Sumner ; Life and Letters of George Ticknor; Daniel Deronda; Mad- | 
cap Violet; Joan; My Young Alcides, by Miss Yonge; and an unusually large 
Selection of other Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel, and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially com- 
mended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and 
other large purchasers of Modern Books. | 
} 
| 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


| 
Carriage id to the Country on all Orders over 20s. = 





e Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM. WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for'24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF - STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
ek PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

ILLUSTRA CATALOG: Prices of for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, eeisomvens hain aes &e., &., SS 
192 FLEET STREET; AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 


that the reader who dips into it will flnd no difficulty in following it to the end. 
It is well supplied with maps and tables."—Zraminer. 


L. VON RANKE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Principally in the Seventeenth Century. 8vo,6 vols. Price £3 3s. 

“A book which affords a clear and novel tof the Europ positi 
held by England during the seventeenth century."—Athenwum. 

“It will bea day for English wwe pe cam if it is clearly under- 
stood that not to have read and digested this deprives a writer of any 
claim to be heard on the period of which it treats."—Academy. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


¢ eo ee in its ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT. By Professor Stunss, 
ol. I. Edition. Orown 8vo. Price 12s. Vol Il. Price I2+. 


bed ~~ most valuable contribution to the ng ade of saagee constitutional 
history and law of our generation.” — Westminster Rev 


SELECT CHARTERS, and other Illustrations 


of English Constitutional mans p te the Earliest Times to the o of 
Edward I. Arranged and Edited by Professor W. Stuses, M.A. Third 





“ Never did we see such # mass of historical information, of exactly the kind 
which an historical student wants, packed together in such a convevieut 
form.” 





Oxford ; Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS; and Published by MACMILLAN 
and O0., London, Publishers to the University. 
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€HATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 
A ve Serial Story, entitled, “ BY PROXY,” 
JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Lost Sir 
Mesctngberd: ” ‘Illustrated by ARTHUR 
HOPKINS, is begun in the MAY Number 
of BELGRAVIA. 
On the 27th inst., » Seen See Shilling, with Four Illus- 


rations. 
BELGRAVIA. 


By Proxy. By James Payn. Chapters 1-4. TJus- 
trated by Arthur Hopkins. 

Homes AND HAUNTS OF THE ITALIAN Ports. II. 

Petrarch. By Frances Eleanor Trollope 

THE JILT. Part Tlf, By Charles a "Illustrated 
by Joseph Nash. 

LaGanpany STORIES OF ARGYLLSHIRE ROCKS AND 
Caves. By Onthbert Bede. 

Lirz's Dawn. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 

Tom Hoop. By T. H. 8. Escott. 

GOLF-STORIES. 

Tus Wortp Wet Lost. By E. Lynn Linton. Ilus- 
trated by H. French. 

A TRIFLE. By Mortimer Collins. 


“Ample entertainment for the immense circle of 
readers it deserves to find, and always will find.”"— 


Times 
On the 27th inst., EM One Shilling, Illustrated. 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZ 


THE 


No. 1,757, for MAY. 


CONTENTS. 
Mrss MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated 
by A. Hopkins. 
Sieer On: A Dirce. By the Rev. J. H. Davies. 
A ComIneé CLOSE APPROACH OF Mars. By Richard A. 


roctor. 
THE GARRICK-CLUB PICTURES. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
THE GRAND TURK AT Home. By George Augustus Sala. 
Seneca’s @prevs. By W. H. Mallock. 
A REPRESENTATIVE MAN OF LasT CENTURY. By H. 
Barton Baker. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 


WHAT HE COST HER. By James 


Pays, Aathor of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
A FAMILY PARTY in the PIAZZA 


of ST. PETER. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. 
H. LOVETT CAMERON. 3 vols. 

“Tt ‘ Juliet’s Guardian’ is Mrs. Cameron's first essay 
‘fiction, sathor be 


JOHN LEXLEY'S TROUBLES. By C. 
W. Barpstsy, M.A. 3 vols. 
“ An exceptionally fine work of modern fiction...... 
» seems ven ytecitite for uni 
into one harmonious whole all the qualities whic 





2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, 
Faith, and Phi y inan English Country House. 
“The various ers are not so much described by 
the author as they 


+ are left to describe themselves. 
portraits for us very admirably. Some of them are 

* photographs......It is only very dull 
or very persons who — Misunderstand its 
meaning, or who will fail to see that, if it farnishes 
tow weapons to the felthtol, it blunts and breaks a 
bairern sted swords and spears of the un- 

"—Stendard, 


ic Portrait, 6s. 
TOM HOOD'S “FORMS OROUS 
Baty Sy 5 ee age with & Memoir, by his 

Peanons Penning Bao arg 


HISTORICAL 3 PLAYS by TOM 
TAYLOR : — “ Clanca: 


rty,” ‘Jeanne  D’Arec,” 
“‘Twixt Axe and Crown,” “The Fool's Revenge,” 
* Anne Boleyn,” &c. 


WEW VOLUMES of the“ EARLY ENGLISH POETS." 
3 vole. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s; large-paper 


only 50 pri * " 
sik PHIL PHI? SIDNEY'S COMPLETE 


POETICAL WORKS, including all those in 
With Memorial 


* Arcadia.” Introduction, Essay 
on the Poetry of ep mye a 
CuEap Eptri0K, smal! 8vo, ted boards, 2s 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS, 


WOMAN in WHITE. The MOONSTONE. 

ANTONINA. MAN and WIFE. 

BASIL, POOR MISS FINCH. 

HIDE and SEEK. MISS or MRS. ? 

The DEAD SECRET. The NEW MAGDALEN. 

The QUEEN . | The DEEP. 
The LAW and the LADY. 


Also, on JELUSTRATED on neg. DITION, 
crown extra, with numerous Illustrations, 
by Geo. Du Maurier, Sir J. Gilbert, and others. 6s each. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





THE NEW SHAKSPERE. 
DEDIUATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION ‘TO 
HLR.H. PRINCE LEOPOLD. "3. 
- 
Now Ready, price HALF-A-GUINEA. 
THE 


LEOPOLD SHAKSPERE. 


The Poet’s Works in Chronological Order, from 
the Text of ‘Professor Derius, with “ Edward 
the Third ” and “ The Two Noble Kinsmen,” 





AND AN INTRODUCTION BY F. J. FURNIVALL. 


With about 400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1,184 pages, small dto. 


“Mr. Furnivall’s introduction to ‘The 
Leopold Shakspere’ deals with the plays and 
poems in chronological order. The writer 
endeavours to bring a fresh element of cer- 
tainty into that order, by noting the links of 
subject, incident, character, tone, and phrase 
between the plays coming next to one another, 
so as to prove that Shakspere’s works are, as it 
were, one continuous series, from ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost’ to ‘ Henry the Eighth.’ As the 
plays and poems are arranged in four divisions, 
so Mr. Furnivall contends that the works of 
each division fall into smaller groups of plays 
specially linked together. Thus, the first 
group of the first period, ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ ‘The Errors,’ and ‘The Dream,’ are 
connected by the comedy in all of them turn- 
ing upon mistaken identity. The latter group 
of ‘Romeo-and Juliet,’ the ‘ Venus,’ and 
* Lucrece,’ by the passion and richness of fancy 
in all; the first group of the third period, 
‘Julius Casar,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Measure for Mea- 
suré,’ by the unfitness of their hero’s nature to 
bear the burden laid on it, &. The sonnets 
are briefly analysed, and held to be autobio- 
graphic and interpretative of the plays. The 
claims to genuineness of ‘Edward the Third’ 
and parts of ‘Sir Themas More’ are examined 
and disallowed. Professor Spalding’s more 
mature opinion on the doubtfulness of Shak- 
spere’s share in the ‘Two Noble Kinsmen’ is 
preferred to his earlier declaration on the sub- 
ject. A strong appeal is made for the study of 
Shakspere’s works in chronological order, and 
the necessity of studying the pooms along with 
the plays, as Chaucer’s minor poems are taken 
with his tales, is insieted on.”—Athenceum. 


“The handsomest one-volume edition of the 
poet’s works yet published. A portable-sized 
quarto, of nearly 1,200 pages, comprising both 
the plays and the poems, illustrated with many 
hundreds of original engravings interspersed 
with the text, and enriched with many other 
ornamental features.” —Daily News. 


“This edition of Shakspere’s works is 
admirably printed and got up.”—The Standard. 


“This volume is the latest and ripest fruit of 
the Victorian school of Shakepere criticism. 
Never bofore has the greatest of poets appeared 
in 0 full and fitting a dress as in this half- 
guinea small 4to.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


* An elaborate critical introduction is written 
by Mr. J. Furnivall, including an admirable 
biographical eketch of Shakspere, an elaborate 
examination of the order of his writings, which 
has much new interest, and a critical estimate 
of the relative merits of these according to 
their successive claims.”—Liverpool Albion. 


“The publication of this handsome quarto 
volume wil] inangurate quite a new era 
ordinary Shaksperian student. The publishers 
have wisely adopted the text most approved by 
that admirable critic, Professor Delius, of 
Bonn, who has also arranged expresely for this 
edition a conjectural chronological order of the 
plays.”— Bradford Observer. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, 
LONDON; and all Booksellers. 





———... 
“ Ueberweg’s ‘History of Philosophy’ is exactly 
what English-speaking students want. "—EXamoveg, 


SECOND EDITION 


OF A 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
From Thales to the Present Time, 


By Dr. FREDERICH UEBERWEG, 


Late Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Kbnigsberg. 


Translated by G. S. MORRIS, AM.’ 


With Additions by the Translator; by Noah Porter, 
D.D., LL.D., on English and American Ph : 
and by V. Botta, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. 


Vol. I.—ANCIENT and MEDIZVAy 


PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 18s, 


Vol. IL—MODERN PHILOSOPHY, 


Royal 8vo, 21s. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

“We know of no compendium so satisfactory in al] 
respects. It may be recommended to students with 
all confidence as an admirable text-book.” 

BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“The work is concise and clear, exact and bug. 

gestive, comprehensive and critical.” 
SPECTATOR. 

“It is one of that class of books which the more it 
is known the more it is valued...... For certain pur- 
poses—such, for instance, as preparing studente for 
examination—it is admirably adapted, better perhaps 
than any other work of its kind.” 

ATHEN ZUM. 

“Tt combines in an unusual degree the three quali- 
ties of accuracy, clearness, and conciseness, and there. 
fore it is peculiarly adapted for the use of 
while the copious bibliography renders it of valueto 
the scholar.” 


London: HODDER and ate 
27 Paternoster Row. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STReeT, — 


HURST & BLACKETTS 


NEW W NOVELS. 
Bridget, By Balham. 


“A novel that arrests and woe a st ar 
of the reader throughout."— Court Ji 


Winnie's History. By MC. 0 


Smpson. 3 vols. 


Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Oli iphaah © 


Author of “ Chronicles y, a 


Diana, Lady Lyle. 

WORTH a an EpIrron, 
“A most igen J novel.” The wr Fon a 

bay are fresh, Vissepes, and pletureaqua”—Wer 


All for Herself, By ’ Shit 


SMITH. 3 vols. 
“ A clever story, well worth reading." —Post. 


Mignon. By Mrs. Forrestef 
uthor of “ Diana i. “Dolorea,” &. 
“This story is 9 charming one."—Post. 


Mr, Charlton. By the Author 
of “ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 
“ A very readable, entertaining novel."—P st. 





Now ready, 
PRICE TEN SHILLINGS, 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps, &c., 
WINE AND WINE COUNTRIES. 
New Edition, entirely Rewritten, 
By CHARLES TOVEY, 


soteee 4h “ British and Foreign Spirits," “ 
History,” &c., ‘* Alcohol v. Teetotalism.” 





London: WHITTAKER and OO, Ave Marie Lens, 
And all Booksellers. 


——— 
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